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PREFACE 


Voltaire is a figure of such importance to humanity, in all senses 
of the word, that any freshly discovered detail about his life and 
work is of interest and value. The only person who would have 
disagreed with one aspect of this conclusion is Voltaire himself, 
who wrote to the abbé Dubos: “Malheur aux détails, la postérité 
les néglige tous: c’est une vermine qui tue les grands ouvrages’ 
(Best.1569). On this showing, the heaviest shaft of his anathema 
would undoubtedly fall on dr Theodore Besterman, who has 
done more than anybody to cultivate the garden of Voltaire’s 
memory, and to bring to light innumerable facets of his life and 
work which would otherwise have remained hidden and un- 
known. 

It was as a humble labourer in this field that I first presented 
myself to dr Besterman, because for many years I have kept a 
card-index of all British visitors to Switzerland before 1821, on 
whom there is any evidence from manuscript or printed sources. 
It soon became apparent that those who visited Voltaire on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva were not only numerous, but also 
had interesting things to say about him which were worth record- 
ing. The result was the publication of a first instalment of ‘Vol- 
taire’s British visitors’, published in Studies on Voltaire and the 
eighteenth century in 1957. Eighty-four visitors were identified by 
name out of one hundred and six visits to the patriarch. Two 
years later, in a supplement, I was able to add eleven more 
identified visitors from fourteen further visits. 

At this point I made the acquaintance of professor André- 
Michel Rousseau, of the university of Aix-en-Provence, and 
together, two years later again, in a second supplement, we added 
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eighteen more identifications from twenty-eight further visits. 
We have continued our gleaning, but instead of producing yet 
another supplement, we have taken advantage of the kind sug- 
gestion by dr Besterman that we should consolidate all our finds, 
old and new, in one continuous series on a chronological basis. 
The result is the present work, which gives one hundred and 
twenty-three identifications out of one hundred and fifty visits. 

Although Voltaire affected to despise detail, which would 
indeed have hampered the broad sweeps of the pen with which he 
pictured history and human nature, he was human himself, and 
not averse to appreciation of his own person and works; and it is 
on this basis, worked up into a plea, that his spirit may grant 
absolution to our modest efforts. We trust that readers will agree 
with the tolerance that we ascribe to Voltaire. 

Gavin de Beer 


INTRODUCTION 


Students of Voltaire make it their duty to use his correspondence, 
but they should not neglect the slighter but no less significant 
amount of evidence provided by his visitors. As was to be 
expected, the first accounts to be collected after Voltaire’s death 
wete French. To judge from the first volume of Moland’s edition, 
this restriction still prevailed a century later. Out of the not 
inconsiderable collection reproduced in that work, only four 
(13, 119, and 138, and the Italian Bettinelli) were other than 
French. 

The present work is evidence of the rich harvest that can be 
garnered by treading international paths, an example that can be 
confidently recommended to German and Italian scholars. Ten 
years ago, sir Gavin de Beer published a first batch of one hundred 
and six descriptions of visits to Voltaire (the ‘unit’ is bound to be 
a description of a visit in which one, two, or more persons take 
part), in which eighty-four visitors were identified by name. This 
number has now been raised to one hundred and twenty-three, 
out of one hundred and fifty visits. 

Although many entries barely exceed a few lines, and sometimes 
scarcely more than a name, many more run into several pages, 
full of information. Besides stale anecdotes, some exciting dis- 
closures have come to light, in hitherto unpublished or little 
known letters relating to visits to Voltaire, which was a welcome 
reward for a long drawn out search. The research has not only 
gratified a keen relish for literary treasure-trove, but contributed 
to our knowledge of Voltaire and his circle from 1754, when he 
was on his way to Geneva, until 1778 when he left Ferney to 
die in Paris. 
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It would be tempting, then, to start at an earlier date and 
explore a wider field than the period covered here. This would 
imply a totally different method. The nucleus being sir Gavin de 
Beer’s card-index of British travellers in Switzerland, the group 
of Voltaire’s visitors could easily be plucked out of this panora- 
mic survey, as they revolved around three fixed point in Lau- 
sanne, Geneva, and Ferney; whereas, at an earlier period of his 
life, Voltaire and his friends kept darting to and fro with the 
unpredictable whims of elementary particles. After 1755, in spite 
of several removals, Voltaire at last had a home of his own. Our 
entry number one, catching a glimpse of his meagre figure as he 
flitted through Lyons, links together the two periods of a motley 
career, and, although our hero himself thought that he was still 
under the shady Prussian cloud, the sunny hillsides of Lake 
Leman loomed gleefully in the near distance. 

A meeting-place for foreigners at all periods, Geneva, during 
these twenty years or so, could boast of the most extraordinary 
attraction of the age. Even without Voltaire, there were many 
good reasons for British people to flock there. Once the Seven 
years’ war had broken out, the alternative route to Italy, via 
Flanders and the Rhine instead of Paris, Lyons, the Rhône 
valley and a sea-crossing from Marseilles to Genoa, became the 
normal one. Urged by diplomatic (16), scientific (121), or merely 
exploratory reasons (74; this was the earl of Bristol to whom so 
many hotels owe their names, unawares), travellers kept throng- 
ing after the Treaty of Paris. Even during the war, some privi- 
leged Englishmen were allowed through France, as long as they 
had a special passport, which Voltaire procured for them on 
more than one occasion (22, 38) by pulling Parisian strings. 

A strong appeal came from the medical profession. Even more 
than dr Tissot in Lausanne (70), Théodore Tronchin, of Euro- 
pean repute, drew patients to Geneva from hundreds of miles 
around (30, 33). From the consulting-room they passed on to the 
most persevering of patients nearby. We also find an academy, 
that is, in 18th century parlance, an international school for young 
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gentlemen. Riding was their main pastime, and, if we can believe 
John Meggott (3), a stronger incentive than a decrepit philoso- 
pher’s hobby-horses. 

All young people were not so frivolous. Since a lad of eighteen 
steps in at the very outset (4), we might as well now connect the 
visitors’ age with the main reason for their presence: the grand 
tour, a typical feature of aristocratic education, that usually 
included a stop in Geneva. Those who had by-passed the city on 
their way out seldom made the same mistake twice when they 
realized what they missed. ‘It would be scandalous to go home 
without having seen Voltaire’, C. J. Fox wrote from Nice (95), 
and subsequently adopted his correspondent’s ‘Swiss scheme’, 
notwithstanding the extra expense and delay involved by a 
journey across the Alps. 

It is the grand tour that accounts for the startling proportion of 
visitors under thirty (3, 4, 9, 13, 22, 38, 45, 60, 64, 69, 95, 98, 107, 
114, 141, 150) and even in their teens (seven out of sixteen), the 
youngest of all being Stephen Fox, a boy of fifteen, whose ‘two 
plump English cheeks’ stirred Voltaire’s frustrated grandfatherly 
heart. More often than not, for the safety of their morals, those 
budding hopes of English society were chaperoned by sedate 
reverends who seldom failed to dog their charges’ steps into that 
den of iniquity and free-thought, though whether they yielded to 
an honest sense of duty or to covert indulgence, we would not 
venture to decide. Symbolically (if we ignore the somewhat 
vague mr Garden), our list opens up with young East and closes 
down with William Beckford, a promising devotee indeed, who, 
superbly sponsored by Hamilton and the author of Candide, was 
to write Vathek less than three years after ‘luckily seeing Voltaire 
before his setting on our Horizon’. 

If we now try to carry on with statistics, little can be ascertained 
beyond the preceding conspicuous remark. One hundred and 
fifty visits, many involving several persons, although a large 
number for the historian to trace, provide an inadequate founda- 
tion when spread over a period of nearly a quarter of a century. 
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With an average frequency of one visitor every other month, we 
obviously lie wide of real life. In a famous utterance, Voltaire, 
calling himself ‘innkeeper for Europe’, mentions his entertaining 
three or four hundred Englishmen. The estimate is contemporary 
with our number 92. On the other hand, it fitted into a context of 
hypochondria and misanthropy after mme Denis’s treacherous 
behaviour and departure for Paris (a mild word for what closely 
resembled an expulsion). In short, these figures belong to impas- 
sioned arithmetic. Several hundred, however, is a more likely 
number than one hundred and fifty. This is why we shall abstain 
from diagrams, and only draw attention to an unquestionable 
peak in the years immediately following upon the end of the 
Seven years’ war. 

More significant than age is the sequence of generations. Out 
of all the acquaintances made in England, only one came to Fer- 
ney, Samuel Sharpe, a doctor (77), who enjoyed the unique 
privilege of having met Voltaire in London, Paris, and Ferney. 
The others were dead or went other ways. Failing their bodily 
presence, they very often wrote to recommend somebody else. 
To these vicarious visitors belong R. Phelps (16, 25), sent by 
lord Lyttelton, mrs Pye (131) by Garrick and—the younger 
generation being proxy to their elders—East recommended by 
Bubb Dodington (4), the earl of Huntingdon by lord Chester- 
field (112), Stephen and Charles James Fox by their father (32 
and 95). To be lord Stair’s (114) or Peter Beckford’s nephew 
(150, Voltaire, by the way, mistaking William for the latter’s 
son), the son of Matthew Maty (98) and, above all, the sons of 
dear old Everard Fawkener, now buried in English ground but 
not in oblivion (128), these titles were the best credentials, as they 
instantly called up a feeling of auld lang syne. 

Sorting out social origins leads to more satisfactory conclu- 
sions. A vast majority belonged to the peerage and nobility. 
Scandalmongers inferred that Voltaire was a snob of the common 
kind, a gross misinterpretation if we remember that only very 
wealthy people travelled extensively in those days, and—a 
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technical consequence too often overlooked—noble families 
were the only ones to preserve systematic records of their doings. 
Voltaire’s partiality to crowns and coronets has been carped at 
too often for us not to seize this opportunity of alleviating the 
charge. Besides, a quick glance at the index of names reveals a fair 
proportion of commoners, not all of whom, of course were 
unimportant citizens (Thomas Pitt and Richard Phelps belonge 
to the diplomatic service), yet nevertheless including a brewer’s 
son, a banker and even a gardener (though Th. Blaikie only 
worked for the most distinguished customers). 

The army was represented by a sprinkling of colonels, the civil 
service by officials from India, the clergy by one bishop and 
several ministers of various denominations, most of them, with 
the notable exceptions of Robert Brown and Martin Sherlock, of 
whom more is to be said hereafter, being the respectable tutors 
already mentioned. Less conventional were a few dissenters, 
probably attracted by Voltaire’s unorthodox tenets. Although 
Hutton, a harmless Moravian (8) did not gain admittance through 
a very trivial mishap, the quaker Claude Gay (56) was invited to 
supper. Did he expect, at forty years’ distance, a renewal of the 
famous interview between Voltaire and Andrew Pitt, so humor- 
ously related in the first Lettre philosophique? The artless zealot 
had forgotten the fun repeatedly poked by Voltaire at this peace- 
loving but somewhat ridiculous sect. The host disliked to be 
preached at, a mistake soon made by his well-wishing guest, and 
giving vent to his sincere anger, in which he behaved like a true 
quaker, Voltaire drove Claude Gay out of the house, very 
unquaker-like this time. 

Compared with other classes the intelligentsia was sparsely 
and oddly represented, if we can include as such William Jones, 
not yet the world-famous orientalist (107), who got only a 
polite note in reply to an elaborate Latin epistle; Sir William 
Hamilton, a diplomat and specialist in vulcanology (121), and 
John Ogilvie (123), who shared with Voltaire a passion for 
scientific agriculture. 
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Among men of letters proper (here we do not reckon George 
Macartney—who did write a tragedy, but who did not?—or 
S. J. Pratt (149) whose Travels for the heart, a paltry imitation of 
Sterne, did not gain him much fame), if Goldsmith actually met 
with Voltaire (5), an event still slightly open to question, Vol- 
taire assuredly never knew that he had seen the author of the 
Citizen of the world and other ‘philosophical’ works. Gibbon’s 
case is quite different. Only 20 years old, with nothing to his 
score, on a first visit, he was ‘received with civility’ as an English 
youth’ and ‘could not boast of any peculiar notice or distinction’. 
Six years later, he ‘might plead a better title’ (his Essai sur l’ étude 
de la littérature), but did not, because, in the mean time, scales had 
fallen from his eyes, and although he had read and was still read- 
ing a great deal of Voltaire, rivalry in the historical field damped 
his former enthusiasm. As for Voltaire, if his eyes ever fell on 
Gibbon sitting among the audience in the small theatre at Ferney, 
he only remembered a lovers’ quarrel with mme de Stael’s 
mother-to-be. 

There remains the original status of George Keate, whose 
relationship with Voltaire far exceeds the dry hints here col- 
lected from a limited standpoint. A gentleman of parts, with a 
gift for observation and drawing, he dabbled elegantly in pre- 
romantic poetry, history, the epic, and instructive travel. Balan- 
cing the enticing freshness of youth with the comforting caution 
of experience, cultured without pedantry, tactful enough to 
enhance flattery by courtly criticism, he exactly embodied the 
dilettantish connoisseur who could please the ‘roi Voltaire’. 

The fine arts sent no ambassador, except Allan Ramsay, who 
probably did not introduce himself in his painter’s capacity. If 
he had, would Voltaire have displayed the same keen arch- 
ness as with Boswell, deploring the ill-success of the Edin- 
burgh academy of painting: “To paint well it is necessary to 
have warm feet. It’s hard to paint when your feet are cold’? 
If he could only have known what propaganda Ramsay’s por- 
trait of Rousseau was to make for his abhorred rival, he would 
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have sat for a less frivolous masterpiece than Huber’s cut-out 
silhouettes. 

Lastly, in a place where the stage was worshipped like a sacro- 
sanct altar, no English actor or actress ever had the honour to 
perform (mr Crofts (37) did not rise above amateur status). The 
sorry tale of Garrick’s eschewing Voltaire’s coaxing invitations 
kept rankling in his innermost heart, although he outwardly 
seized every opportunity of assuring him of his unaltered 
regards (77). Garrick was the British visitor, and he never came. 

To finish with statistics, the visitors are termed British because 
England was not their sole birthplace. Some of them had travelled 
all the way from the American colonies, John Morgan and 
Samuel Powel (64) taking the lead, but we should be careful to 
forget about the forthcoming independence. In Voltaire’s eyes, 
they might like Francis Kinloch (133) come from ‘a land of 
savages’, they none the less were the English king’s subjects. No 
Irish people introduced themselves as such. They would prob- 
ably have been Jacobite officers, and the Pretender’s ventures 
stood a far cry from Ferney. 

When speaking of Scotland, on the contrary, Voltaire never 
uses ‘anglais’ loosely, as most French people still deplorably do 
today. As a matter of fact, he could remember Britain before the 
Union act and implicitly considered Scotland as a kingdom in its 
own right. The number of Scots visitors runs surprisingly high, 
even if we deduct the majority of the travelling tutors normally 
provided by a country both underdeveloped and over-educated, 
keeping a tight fist on purse—and heart—strings as well. Beside 
this purely incidental reason the Scots were many, because there 
glowed the true philosophical spirit. The northern Athens well 
deserved its name. Hume and Robertson for history, Hume again 
and Ferguson for philosophy, lord Kames and Beattie for aesthe- 
tics, lord Monboddo for anthropology, Adam Smith for econo- 
mics, Boswell for literary biography, all these men, to quote only 
a few familiar names, had thoroughly read and digested Voltaire’s 
lessons. He knew it and he knew them. When not dazzled by 
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wordly grandeur, the Sassenachs—and first and foremost 
dr Johnson—drank very moderately from Voltairean springs. 
Not so the Scots. 

Voltaire was conversant enough with matters Scottish to take 
a keen interest in the legal entanglement of the notorious Douglas 
case (122), that appealed to his taste for dubious cases. Towards 
individuals he exhibited two opposite attitudes: derisive chuck- 
ling at such overweening mites still half-enshrouded in the 
northern mists of barbaric tribal feuds (this is what he thought, for 
instance, of lord Kames rashly extolling Shakespeare at the 
expense of Racine; the success of the Ossianic quackery was not 
the thing to change his mind); or else flattered acknowledgement 
of the efficiency of his propaganda for Enlightenment, a feeling 
that Adam Smith or Ferguson could only reinforce when these 
faithful disciples came to their philosophical Mecca. Robert 
Brown was a fly in the ointment. Scotland must have been rated 
very high indeed not to suffer from the ungratefulness of this vile 
son of hers. With Boswell, Voltaire was obliged to add a third 
impression, that is, bewilderment. Nothing can equal the full 
report of Boswell’s stay (only excerpts are given here) in candid 
fun, fiery argument and deep-probing insight. Ensnared and galled 
at the same time, exhausted by his interviewer’s volley of search- 
ing questions, Voltaire encouraged this exasperating admirer to 
tour the Hebrides without delay; which he did. Later on, when he 
commented ‘a self-denying Scots, a rare enough thing’ (‘fier 
comme un Ecossais’ was one of his favourite phrases, see 80), this 
is less a compliment to lord Stair’s nephew than an oblique 
aspersion by retrospect on dr Johnson’s self-satisfied biographer. 

Why did they all come to see Voltaire? Motives range from 
very superficial curiosity to downright admiration. An anonym- 
ous plain dealer (103) with a definitely mercantile turn of mind 
that should have appealed to the author of the roth Lettre philoso- 
phique, would have paid any price for an admission ticket to see 
‘the wild beast or the monster’. Two young gentlemen (132) 
took the equivalent of our snapshots, and Boswell, once more 
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ahead of his time, behaved like a modern ‘fan’. Even the false news 
of Voltaire’s death goaded on rather than checked pig-headed 
number 130. In spite of their obscure birth, those visitors acted 
with enough eccentricity to leave a record of their presence. 
Truly anonymous were the batches of lookers-on ushered into 
the drawing-room to get a glimpse of the wonderful old lion 
tottering to dinner (that is, about two or three in the afternoon). 
Thus Voltaire re-enacted, on a private scale, the obsolete parade 
of Versailles ceremonial. 

On the whole, foreigners wisely produced letters of recom- 
mendation obtained from reliable quarters (4, 8,75, 118, 131, 140, 
145). Those who had none merely pleased with the help of some 
literary feat, Latin epistle (107, 142) or poem (19). At worst they 
simply took a chance and, with beating heart and faltering steps, 
trod in with a faint hope of descrying Voltaire taking a stroll in 
his garden (139). They need not have feared. Except in the bitter 
weeks of March 1768 (92), if Voltaire happened to overhear an 
English word in a party of visitors he usually took the trouble of 
saluting the English group as such (147). When admission was 
made impossible the refusal came with a very polite apology 
(107, 136). Citizens from the land of freedom and reason were 
always welcome. 

Beside the common run of sightseers, there were well-bred and 
well-read visitors, including ladies unsupported by their hus- 
bands (100, 110, 117, 143). Quite a few professed intense admira- 
tion, two or three carried it to idolatrous lengths. When Boswell 
was begged to sleep under the same roof as Voltaire, he was trans- 
ported to the seventh heaven of delight. Robert Piggott kept such 
amemory of his stay that having failed to buy Ferney he managed 
to spend his honeymoon there after renting the house. We are 
sorry to say that both were undiscriminating votaries of Rousseau 
as well. 

The profit did not lie exclusively on the same side. Even Vol- 
taire was sometimes paid back for his benevolence. Thomas 
Pitt’s visit, for instance, provided an opportunity for diplomatic 
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interference, but neither in peace-making nor in life-saving (we 
refer to the Byng case), could more satisfactory results be achieved 
than in similarly ill-fated previous attempts. On a humbler level, 
thanks to British luggage escaping the watchful eye of the police, 
visitors could express their thanks by carrying banned books or 
very private letters to their destination (46). ‘Ma ressource est dans 
les Anglais’, Voltaire once wrote somewhat with his tongue in his 
cheek. They were also used on the Italian traffic (48), with occa- 
sional burlesque consequences when messengers possessed as 
little sense of Voltairean humour as simple-minded mr Miller 
(105). 

As a matter of course, British people could help by informing 
Voltaire about what was going on in their country, supplying 
books (15, 20), revealing press-cuttings (39), or giving general 
information. The reader cannot help being struck by the number 
of visitors from India (28, 91, 116, 125, 137). It was mr Pea- 
cock (91), otherwise unknown, who brought Holwell’s book on 
the Hindoos to Ferney, one of Voltaire’s main sources of informa- 
tion on that part of the world. John Moore (122) gave us an idea 
of Voltaire’s eagerness for documentation in that field and of his 
heavy indebtedness to British informants without whom the 
Précis du siècle de Louis xv and the Fragments historiques sur 
l Inde would not be what they are. 

Last, but not least, the English colony in Geneva, and through 
them a number of their fellow-countrymen, had to respond to the 
Corneille subscription campaign launched throughout Europe 
by a cunning editor (35, 44). In the very midst of military hostili- 
ties, Voltaire had dreamt of bringing the two nations together 
by a literary entente cordiale. By introducing Corneille as the 
French Shakespeare—and for that purpose tactically ignoring 
his own previous attacks against the ‘drunken savage’—drawing 
a rather far-fetched parallel between Corneille’s grand-niece and 
Milton’s daughter succoured by the Londoners’ funds while he 
stayed in England, he tried to lure guineas into the ‘petite 
Corneille’s’ dowry. At first the staid Englishmen laughed at 
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headlong French generosity (44), but Voltaire soon forgave them 
when, French subscribers’ pens turning out to have been more 
prompt than their purses, honest English people, even the tradi- 
tionally fickle aristocrats, paid without bargaining for what they 
had ordered. 

Let us now imagine that the threshold has been duly crossed, 
what happened next? Language could be a problem, since French, 
even in the upper classes, was not always part and parcel of English 
education as in Germany. Fortunately—and he probably was a 
unique case among his fellow-writers—Voltaire could speak 
English, and often made it a point to do so, if not all the time, at 
least when the mood took him, to pay an introductory compli- 
ment, recite some verse (to his last days he is known to have said 
English poems by heart), or crack a joke carefully memorized 
from his notebooks (71, 99, 100). What standard did his spoken 
English reach? The evidence gathered in the following docu- 
ments—the only evidence that we possess on this particular 
point—is all the more valuable as it comes from unprejudiced 
natives. ‘Although at a loss sometimes for an English word and 
that he used many gallecisms’, John Morgan (64) wrote, ‘yet he 
took pains to articulate his words properly and accent them 
fully. . . . We meet with few Frenchmen who pronounce English 
better’. Taken at its face value this appraisal can simply mean that 
other Frenchmen pronounced it worse. A more sober, and to 
our eyes, more accurate appreciation is the conclusion of Vol- 
taire’s other hearers that he spoke English with tolerable fluency 
(96, 117, 138), while he himself modestly went to the other 
extreme when he confessed ‘that he could never speak fluently or 
understand English as spoken in common conversation’, even 
at the best of his form when in England (118). The truth must lie 
somewhere between these statements. 

At any rate his quaintly appropriate remarks on English pho- 
netics (69, 96, 138) betray a very fine understanding of difficulties, 
the main one, as every French schoolboy is only too well aware of, 
being the A, an impossible sound for a toothless old man. Two 
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visitors have left an invaluable phonetic transcript of Voltaire’s 
pronunciation (72, 119); two also (69, 72) testify to his liking 
for oaths in the true tradition of the Augustan noblemen, Vol- 
taire’s former masters. On the whole, Voltaire’s spoken English, 
on the practical as well as on the theoretical side, deserves almost 
unqualified praise, a conclusion borne out by written translations. 

His courteousness did not stop there. ‘Receiving the English 
very graciously’, according to mrs Pye, not only did he proudly 
recall his experiences and acquaintances in England (71, 84) prov- 
ing ‘perfectly well-informed of everything that was passing’ 
there, but he seized every opportunity for praise. Among the 
persistent manifestations of his anglomania was his avowed 
persuasion that ‘Capability’ Brown himself would not have laid 
out Ferney landscape better (64, 72, 84). What rude visitor would 
have spoilt such a harmless illusion? With like enthusiasm he 
hailed the land of ‘Liberty, Property, Newton and Locke’ (whose 
bust he worshipped in his library with an autograph letter for a 
Bible), a quaint assemblage of politics, trade, science, and philoso- 
phy. Lastly he used to reverse the normal patriotic reaction to the 
loss of the French colonies by a cosmopolitan homage to the 
conquerors. To sum it all up in a word, as he once asserted, if he 
were to live again, England would be the place selected for his 
second birth, and he meant it. 

Such deliberate prepossession did not exclude graded shades 
from polite interest to warm excitement. For the small fry he had 
developed what he called ‘une réception à l’anglaise”: no fuss, a 
dash of Shakespearean squabble and non-committal small talk 
(73). Let us stress the presence of Shakespeare among set topics. 
A bugbear at all times, the dramatist gave rise to frolicking parody 
(see To dance or not to dance in 84, a spirited blasphemy), out- 
bursts of hostility tempered with heartfelt reverence, always 
slyly attuned to the hearer’s reactions, though Voltaire could 
seldom resist an impish urge to shock. If a Peter Beckford 
granted forgiveness on account of Voltaire’s other titles to re- 
spect, Martin Sherlock was not so easily placated and clung to his 
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Shakespearean faith. Letourneur’s enemy knew that he was 
touching English pride to the quick. 

To display iconoclastic witticisms, Shakespeare provided a 
readier butt than god, a usual target when French visitors were 
concerned. Yet Voltaire seldom let slip an opportunity for some 
impious joke. Mistaking anti-papism for deism, he saw disciples in 
all Protestants from Britain, a regrettable error. ‘Very unbelieving 
sentiments in religion were in general the topic he chose to talk 
upon’, one visitor coolly observes. ‘How were your pious ears 
able to hear so much horrid blasphemy?’ Sir James Macdonald 
(80) writes to William Pepys—whose endurance is not known. 
‘I was often tempted to put cotton into mine’, which he did not, 
even metaphorically, for, like most guests, while pretending to 
be offended, he privately enjoyed what was bound to be prig- 
gishly branded at home. 

To disturb the serenest minds Voltaire had a way more offen- 
sive than the point itself. A question on the immortality of the 
soul is prompted by a dog crossing the room (64), and a spicy jest 
on ‘cul’ and ‘culottes’ (119) illustrate the academic question of 
Shakespeare’s decorum. In fact, when Voltaire indulged in 
emphatic obscenity or profanity, his interlocutor shared the 
responsibility by his (or often her) straitlaced dignity and prudish 
demeanour which in the second half of the 18th century, under the 
increasing influence of middle-class virtue and Wesleyan ser- 
mons, English people at large possessed, alas! in plenty. 

Compared with Shakespeare and religion, other topics seemed 
commonplace and tasteless, except perhaps politics. The Minor- 
can defeat aroused warm discussion. The 1763 peace, by compa- 
rison, celebrated by both parties in a joint ceremony, offered little 
ground for disagreement. 

Naturally enough the conversation also fell on English litera- 
ture. Among the contemporaries, Hume, Robertson, lord Kames 
and dr Johnson were the most frequently quoted. Left to his own 
fancy, Voltaire always went back to the beginning of the century, 
to Pope and Gay above all, symbols of a time when English 
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belles-lettres opened up to his amazed eyes and, in matter and 
manner, most resembled his own productions. Tentatively 
Burney (104) once asked what he thought of Mason and Gray; 
‘They write but little’, was the scathing retort, a factual truth that 
might be construed as a disparaging stricture or an elusive trick to 
hide ignorance. As a matter of fact, we know that Voltaire had 
read Gray’s Elegy as early as 1751, thanks to an English friend in 
Berlin. Twenty years later, while Voltairean mills had kept a 
steady output, how many lines had Gray added to his complete 
works? 

Few visitors had the required courage—or the ability—to 
sustain a literary chit-chat, let alone a formal debate. When con- 
versation had palled and the host vanished into his study, what 
could they do but bandy stale commonplaces with mme Denis or 
Father Adam (who, by the way, was more proficient in English 
than at a game of chess), cast a critical eye on furniture, on books 
(thereby providing material for telling comparison when con- 
fronted with the present-day Leningrad catalogue) and on ser- 
vants (with their ill-assorted liveries), unless they took a walk out 
of doors. No object elicited more comments than the church, and 
we can imagine them standing and staring at the challenging slab 
Deo erexit Voltaire, the empty tomb half within half without, or 
the gilt figure of a Christ deprived of his cross. 

Less controversial, but no less exciting was the wonder of the 
place, a complete playhouse for private theatricals. Who had not 
seen Voltaire performing had seen nothing. Many picturesque 
details on this admirable occurrence are scattered throughout the 
following pages. What concerns the Chatelaine stage (113, 119, 
120) is of the highest interest. One thing is certain: whether our 
visitors laughed or wept, wondered or found fault, they were 
never bored. 

All this, and a lot of arresting particulars ranging from flowery 
nightgowns to the manifold achievements of the lord of the manor 
in Ferney village and its surroundings, we find minutely de- 
scribed here. In a way, nothing differs from what dozens of 
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non-British visitors have seen and pictured. Yet—and this sets the 
question of the Englishness of these English texts—one can sense, 
behind mere hearsay or newspaper lore, the unmistakable thrill 
of personal experience, the permanent English love for eccentrics 
and eccentricity to which we owe so many illuminating inter- 
views, a respect for everybody’s idiosyncrasies, and an unquench- 
able thirst for vivid characters. In the longer entries, brief flashes 
of genuine experience may be hidden among borrowed informa- 
tion. This is more or less the case with Conyers (84) or Moore 
(119). Elsewhere, when the visitor had the less ambitious idea of 
‘writing down each day the most remarkable things that Voltaire 
had said’, those verbatim reports superbly conjure up Voltaire’s 
very person. Boswell’s, Neville’s, Sherlock’s, and to a lesser 
extent Morgan’s and Burney’s reports, closely approach what 
tape recorders and film cameras would preserve today. 

Then came valedictory moments. As a rule the patriarch and 
his visitors parted very pleased with each other. No wonder, for 
grumblers either abstained from calling altogether or wisely kept 
silent. This is why we register only one case of out-and-out 
hostility, the Stanhopes. The reverend Norton Nicholls, in spite 
of appearances, does not belong to this class, for he kept off only 
to comply with Gray’s request. Neither do Claude Gay or 
William Constable, who could only incriminate their own 
peevish characters. So we are left with only three arrant dis- 
semblers who enjoyed the food and reviled the cook: James 
Callandar, John Horne Tooke and Robert Brown. As the third 
one alone made his treason public, he has been pilloried by Vol- 
taire once and for all. The other two also deserving to be exposed, 
this is now well and truly done. 

Degrees in cordiality and agreement can be observed. On an 
average the young visitors met with a heartier welcome, to the 
point of kindling an enthusiastic fire in the old man. Between 
Craufurd, Keate, Macartney, Hervey, Wilkes and Beckford, it is 
difficult to decide who will bear the palm. One thing can be said 
with certainty: they were liked in proportion to their wit, lack of 
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prejudice and sincere ‘philosophical’ outlook. To use Harriett 
Piggot’s words (60), ‘the crafty Voltaire gloried in his dupe; for 
each yielding scion of a noble race who eventually became his 
proselyte was estimated by him as a new-gathered laurel to his 
historic fame’. Once we have taken the edge off this statement 
prompted by Victorian sourness, there is a great deal of truth in it. 
To carry on with the florid metaphor, these young British 
admirers came from genuine Voltairean stock. 

Silhouetted against the horizon likea tottering Lear, according to 
one visitor, Banquo’s ghost among his guests again, for another, 
sir Roger de Coverley come back to earth in his pew or his manor 
among the cottagers and watchmakers, who can exhaust the 
similes derived from English literary store? Dryly factual or 
charmingly circumstantial, these one hundred and fifty vignettes 
have lost nothing of their acumen. 


10 September 1966 
André-Michel Rousseau 


Is this the final word on Voltaire’s British visitors? The almost 
overwhelming flow at the beginning of this research has gradually 
dwindled into a mere trickle. Printed sources seem practically to 
have yielded all that they kept in store. Now and thena new docu- 
ment, mainly from unpublished archives, turns up. The editors 
will be grateful for any further contributions from owners of 
such material. It is without the least apprehension that all con- 
cerned contemplate a supplement, for there is no end to Voltaire. 
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z. Anonymous, November 1754 


Rev. John Jeffreys to Philip Yorke, 2nd earl of Hardwicke, Paris, 
18 December 1754, ‘An English gentleman of my acquaintance 
saw him [Voltaire] lately at Lyons and he lamented very much 
that his health would not permit him to settle in England, which 
otherwise would be his choice; he is very much broke and will 
probably not live long anywhere—I wish he would employ him- 
self at Geneva in publishing a complete edition of his works’. 
Voltaire arrived at Geneva on 12 December 1754. 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. Mss.35630, f.187b. 


2. Mr Garden, 1755 


The Elector Charles Theodore to Voltaire, 17 August 1755: 
‘.. Je me suis beaucoup entretenu de vous, il y a peu de temps, 
avec un Anglais nommé Garden, qui m’a paru un homme d’es- 
prit et de savoir. Il ma dit vous avoir beaucoup fréquenté pen- 
dant son séjour à Lausanne’ (Best.5761). 

Mr Garden has not been identified. The Voltaire editors have 
suggested that he was Francis Garden, afterwards lord Garden- 
stone (1721-1793), but this is most improbable because the latter’s 
book Travelling memorandums (Edinburgh 1791-1795) suggests 
strongly that he did not visit Switzerland before 1787. Before the 
date of this letter Voltaire had not yet lived at Lausanne; mr Gar- 
den must therefore have visited him at Les Délices. 


3. John Meggot, alias Elwes (?-1789), c.1755 


‘From Westminster School, Mr. Elwes removed to Geneva, where 
he soon entered upon pursuits more agreeable to him than study. 
The riding-master of the academy there had then to boast, per- 
haps, three of the best riders in Europe: Mr. Worsley, Mr. Elwes, 
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and Sir Sydney Meadows. Of the three, Elwes was reckoned the 
most desperate: the young horses were always put into his hands, 
and he was the rough-rider to the other two. 

During this period he was introduced to Voltaire, whom he 
somewhat resembled in point of appearance: but, though he has 
mentioned this circumstance, the genius, the fortune, the character 
of Voltaire, never seemed to strike him; they were out of his con- 
templation, and his way: the horses in the riding-school he re- 
membered much longer, and their respective qualities made a 
much deeper impression on him’. 

The determination of the date of Elwes’s introduction to Vol- 
taire is difficult because of uncertainties concerning the date of 
his own birth. This is given in the D.N.B. as 1714, but Edward 
Topham, his biographer, describes him as aged over 40 in 1763. 
He is also described as a contemporary at Westminster with lord 
Mansfield, presumably the second earl, who was born in 1727. It 
is probable therefore that Elwes met Voltaire soon after the lat- 
ter’s arrival in Geneva in 1755. 


1 The Life of the late John Elwes, esq. 
(London 1790), pp.3-4. 


4. Mr East, January 1756 
Voltaire to George Bubb Dodington rst lord Melcombe, Mon- 


rion, 4 February 1756, ‘Sir, I was very sick in the month of 
January, at the foot of the Alps, when a handsome youth did 
appear in my cabin, next to Lausanne, and favoured me with your 
kind letter, written in September, the date from Eastbury’ 
(Best.6046). 

This youth was the son of mrs Anne East, a former friend of 
Dodington who had renewed acquaintance in 1754 and asked for 
advice on educating her son, then eighteen years old and in 
Geneva. Dodington took a warm and fatherly interest in the mat- 
ter and gave a letter of recommendation to Voltaire among other 
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things. Nothing further is known about young East, but his 
presence in Geneva in 1756 is also known Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission Reports, Various Collections (1909), vi.33. 


5. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), 1756 


‘... I remember to have heard mr Voltaire observe, in a large 
company at his house at Monrion, that at the battle of Dettingen, 
the English exhibited prodigies of valour; but they soon lessened 
their well-bought conquest, by lessening the merit of those they 
had conquered. Their despising the French then, he continued to 
observe, was probably the cause of their defeat at Fontenoy: one 
army fought with all the security of presumption; the other with 
all the fury of men willing to rescue their character from unde- 
served contempt’). 

Goldsmith’s opinion of Voltaire is given in his fragment called 
Memoir of M. de Voltaire. 

‘As a companion no man ever exceeded him [Voltaire] when he 
pleased to lead the conversation, which, however, was not always 
the case. In company which he either disliked or despised, few 
could be more reserved than he; but when he was warmed in dis- 
course, and had got over a hesitating manner which sometimes 
he was subject to, it was rapture to hear him. His meagre visage 
seemed insensibly to gather beauty; every muscle in it had mean- 
ing, and his eyes beamed with unusual brightness. The person 
who writes this Memoir, who had the honour and the pleasure of 
being his acquaintance, remembers to have seen him in a select 
company of wits of both sexes at Paris, when the subject hap- 
pened to turn upon English taste and learning. Fontenelle, who 
was of the party, and who, being unacquainted with the language 
or authors of the country he undertook to condemn, with a spirit 
truly vulgar began to revile both. Diderot, who liked the English, 
attempted to vindicate their poetry and learning, but with un- 
equal abilities. The company quickly perceived that Fontenelle 
was superior in the dispute, and were surprised at the silence 
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which Voltaire had preserved all the former part of the night, 
particularly as the conversation happened to turn upon one of 
his favourite topics. Fontenelle continued his triumph till about 
twelve o’clock, when Voltaire appeared at last roused from his 
reverie. His whole frame seemed animated. He began his defence 
with the utmost elegance mixed with spirit, and now and then let 
fall the finest strokes of raillery upon his antagonist; and his 
harangues lasted till three in the morning. I must confess that, 
whether from national partiality, or from the elegant sensibility 
of his manner, I never was so much charmed, nor did I ever 
remember so absolute a victory as he gained in this dispute”. 

On the strength of these passages, James Prior? concludes that 
‘it would appear he [Goldsmith] had the honour of an introduc- 
tion to Voltaire in Paris’. Since the date of Goldsmith’s presence 
in Paris was 1755 and Voltaire was then in Switzerland, Prior’s 
conjecture must be incorrect, as was pointed out by John Forster‘, 
who placed the meeting between Goldsmith and Voltaire at Les 
Délices. It was of course at Lausanne, where Voltaire occupied 
the house known as Monrion from 14 December 1755 until 
1 April 1756. As there were only 17 days of 1755 against 120 of 
1756 when Goldsmith might have found Voltaire at Monrion, his 
visit is here ascribed to 1756. Voltaire’s correspondence at the end 
of 1755 and during the first weeks of 1756 makes frequent refer- 
ence to the war of 1741 and the battle of Fontenoy. 


1 unacknowledged essay ‘On abuse 
of our Enemies’ published in the Public 
ledger, reprinted in Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith edited by Peter Cunning- 
ham (London 1854), iii.331-332. 

? Goldsmith, ‘Life of Voltaire’, re- 
printed in Works, iv.18. 

3 James Prior, Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith (London 1837), i.181. 
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4 John Forster, Life and times of 
Oliver Goldsmith (London 1848), p.65; 
quoted from 6th edition 1877, p.65. 
The impossibility of Goldsmith’s hav- 
ing met Voltaire in Paris was also 
pointed out by James Roche, Critical 
and miscellaneous essays by an octoge- 
narian (Cork 1850), i.31. 
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6. Anonymous, 1756 


Voltaire to the duc de Richelieu, aux Délices 28 March 1756: 
‘Il est venu à mon ermitage des Délices des Anglais qui ont vu 
votre statue à Génes’. (Best.6130). 

The republic of Genoa had erected a statue to the maréchal de 
Richelieu for having forced the British to abandon the siege of 
the town. 


7. Anonymous, 1756 


Voltaire to Paris Duverney, aux Délices 26 July 1756: ‘Il y 
[Les Délices] vient beaucoup d’Anglais, et je peux vous dire qu’ils 
font plus de cas de votre gouvernement que du leur’ (Best.6266). 

The failure of admiral Byng to engage the French fleet off 
Minorca and the capture by the duc de Richelieu of Port Mahon 
made Britons hang their heads. 


8. James Hutton (1715-1795), 1756 


*, . -I would have visited Mons. Voltaire—the relationship I claim 
through my mother to Sir Isaac Newton, the great English phi- 
losopher, would have been my introduction. But he was in bed 
ill. They say that being a little cross he would have vented his 
anger upon his monkey, his constant companion; but the monkey 
became angry too and bit him; the servants would have killed the 
animal, but their master said, ‘No; it was my own fault, and it 
would be ridiculous to destroy it on that account’. He has bought 
a house! and estate of a certain kind, and very beautiful, near 
Geneva, and within its jurisdiction, and lives in great style. I saw 
three servants in livery, and one dressed as a gentleman, not in 
livery. He must be rich. If death prevent not, his life will be 
history”. 

James Hutton, the founder of the Moravian church in England, 
resided in Switzerland on many occasions between 1748 and 1759, 
but the date of this incident is indicated by the monkey’s bite, 
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which is referred to in the letter from Voltaire to Jean Robert 
Tronchin dated 14 October 1756: ‘Je n’ai besoin dans le moment 
présent que des secours de votre Esculape; paralitique d’une 
jambe, mordu à l’autre par mon singe’ (Best.6339). 

To this Tronchin added a note: ‘Voltaire avait donné le nom 
de Luc à un gros singe dangereux; pendant la guerre de Sept ans, 
le roi de Prusse n’était connu aux Délices que sous ce nom. Son 
singe qu’il chicanait, le mordit à la jambe: les domestiques étaient 
prêts à tuer le singe; Voltaire le sauva de leurs mains en s’impu- 
tant à lui même la colère du singe’. 

Hutton’s visit to Voltaire’s house must therefore have taken 
place during the autumn of 1756. 


1 Les Délices. with the United Brethren (London 
2 Daniel Benham, Memoirs of John 1856), p.317. 
Hutton; annals of his life and connection 


9. George Keate (1729-1797), Summer-December 1756 


Voltaire to George Keate: ‘I have hop’d till this moment to be 
able to enjoy the pleasure and the honour that mr Keat and his 
friends would procure mee, but I am fallen so sick that I cannot 
stir out. I hope they will excuse and pity my sad disappointment. 
their most hum & obedt servt V’. (B.M. Add. mss.30991, f.1; 
Best.6376). 

Voltaire to George Keate: ‘Je vous remercie de tout mon cœur. 
J'aime à voir une harangue qui ne commence point par notre cer- 
taine science, et notre pleine puissance. Je suis malade et au régime. 
J'espère dans quelques jours être en état de vous voir. I wish you 
good health, dear Sr’. (B.M., Add. mss.30901, f.2, Best.6379). 

The date of George Keate’s first visit to Voltaire can be deter- 
mined only very approximately. Voltaire returned to Geneva 
from his visit to Berne at the end of May 1756, and for some time 
thereafter he appears to have suffered from particularly bad health, 
as shown in Collini’s letter (Best.6205) of 4 June 1756 to Durand, 
and Voltaire’s (Best.6299) of 3 September 1756 to Palissot. 
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Keate’s first visit can therefore be placed in the summer of 1756. 
From the following letter it will be seen that his visits to Voltaire 
continued until December 1756. 

Voltaire to the duchesse de Saxe-Gotha, Aux Délices 14 De- 
cember [1756]: ‘Madame, le jeune gentilhomme Anglais nommé 
M. Keat, qui aura l’honneur de rendre cette lettre à Votre Altesse 
sérenissime, me fait crever de jalousie. Ce n’est pas que son 
mérite, qui n’inspire que des sentiments agréables’ (Best.6388). 

Voltaire to the duchesse de Saxe-Gotha, Aux Délices 14 De- 
cember [1756]: ‘Peus hier l’honneur d’écrire à Votre Altesse 
sérenissime, par un Anglais nommé M. Keat, qui se propose de 
voir, en Allemagne, ce qu’il y a de plus digne d’un être pensant” 
(Best.6389). 

After his return to England, Keate referred to Voltaire’s hospi- 
tality in the dedication of his book 4 Short account of the ancient 
history, present government, and laws of the republic of Geneva 
(London 1761): 


“To Monsieur de Voltaire 


Dear Sir, 


Among the many Marks of Esteem you have honoured me with, 
the permitting me to dedicate to you this little Work, I regard as 
not the least; my Concern is, that I shall be unable to make you 
an adequate Return, as, I can inform you of nothing with which 
you are not conversant. But when I reflect, that it was in this 
Republic (whose Government I have attempted to describe) that 
I was first introduced to your Aquaintance; when Memory re- 
news the Hours of Social Mirth, and refined Entertainment, which 
your Hospitality and Conversation afforded me; I cannot but 
rejoice in the Occasion of expressing my Gratitude. . .’ 
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zo. George Keith, earl Marishal (1693-2778), 
December 1756 


Voltaire to the duc de Richelieu, aux Délices 8 December [1756]: 
‘. . .Milord Maréchal qui mest venu voir dans mon trou ces jours 
passés’ (Best.6384). 


22. Anonymous, December 1756 


Voltaire to the duc de Richelieu, aux Délices, 8 December [1756]: 
‘Il vient chez moy baucoup d’anglais; jamais je ne les ai vus si 
polis’ (Best.6384). 


22. Thomas Pitt (0b.1761), December 1756 


Voltaire to the duc de Richelieu, Geneva 8 December 1756, ‘Nous 
avons ici le frére d’un nouveau secrétaire d’Etat d’Angleterre’ 
(Best.6384). 

Voltaire to the duc de Richelieu, aux Délices, 20 December 
[1756]; ‘...Un anglais! vint chez moy ces jours passés, se lamentant 
du sort de l’amiral Byng, dont il est ami’ (Best.6396). 


lon the identification of this Rousseau, ‘En marge de “Candide”. 
anonymous visitor with William Pitts Voltaire et l’affaire Byng’, Revue de 
brother, and the manner in which he  ttérature comparée (1960), Xxxiv.261. 
influenced Voltaire in favour of For another visit by Thomas Pitt 
admiral Byng, see André-Michel see 21. 


13. Edward Gibbon (2737-1794), February-March 1757 


Journal, 23 January 1758. ‘. . .The year before they acted Zaeyre, 
Voltaire Lusignan and Mad Denys, Zaére, and l’Enfant Pro- 
digue, Voltaire Euphémon Père, Mad. D’Hermanches Lise, 
Autobiographies, Memoirs B: ‘Before I was recalled from Swit- 
zerland I had the satisfaction of seeing the most extraordinary 
man of the age—a poet, an historian, a Philosopher, who has 
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filled thirty quartos, of prose and verse, with his various produc- 
tions, often excellent and always entertaining: need I add the 
name of Voltaire? After forfeiting, by his own misconduct, the 
friendship of the first of Kings, he retired, at the age of sixty, with 
a plentiful fortune, to a free and beautiful country, and resided 
two winters (1757 and 1758) in the town or neighbourhood of 
Lausanne. My desire of beholding Voltaire whom I then rated 
above his real magnitude, was entirely gratified: he received me 
with civility as an English youth; but I cannot boast of any pecu- 
liar notice or distinction—“Virgilium vidi tantum”. 

The Ode which he composed on his first arrival on the banks 
of the Leman Lake—‘O Maison d’Aristippe! O jardin d’Epicurel”’ 
etc. had been imparted as a secret to the Gentleman by whom I 
was introduced: he allowed me to read it twice; I knew it by 
heart; and, as my discretion was not equal to my memory, the 
author was soon displeased by the circulation of a copy. In writ- 
ing this trivial anecdote I wished to observe whether my memory 
was impaired, and I have the comfort of finding that every line 
of the poem is still engraved in fresh and indelible characters. 

The highest gratification which I derived from Voltaire’s re- 
sidence at Lausanne was the uncommon circumstance of hearing 
a great poet declaim his own productions on the stage. He had 
formed a troop of Gentlemen and Ladies, some of whom were 
not destitute of talents: a decent theatre was formed at Monrepos, 
a country house at the end of a suburb; dresses and scenes were 
provided at the expence of the actors, and the author directed the 
rehearsals with the zeal and attention of paternal love. In two 
successive winters his tragedies of Zayre, Alzire, Zulime, and his 
sentimental comedy of the Enfant Prodigue were played at the 
Theatre of Monrepos, but it was not without much reluctance 
and ill-humour that the envious bard allowed the representation 
of the Iphigenie of Racine. The parts of the young and fair were 
distorted by his fat and ugly niece, Madame Denys, who could 
not, like our admirable Pritchard, make the spectators forget the 
defect of her age and person. 
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For himself Voltaire reserved the characters best adapted to his 
years—Lusignan, Alvaréz, Benassar, Euphemon; his declamation 
was fashioned to the pomp and cadence of the old stage, and he 
expressed the enthusiasm of poetry rather than the feeling of 
Nature. My ardour, which soon became conspicuous, seldom 
failed of procuring me a ticket; the habits of pleasure fortified my 
taste for the French theatre, and that taste has perhaps abated my 
idolatry for the Gigantic Genius of Shakespeare, which is incul- 
cated from our infancy as the first duty of an Englishman. The 
wit and philosophy of Voltaire, his table and theatre, refined in a 
visible degree the manners of Lausanne; and, however addicted to 
study, I enjoyed my share of the amusements of Society. After the 
representations at Montrepos Isometimes supped with the Actors?. 

Voltaire’s correspondence at this time contains many references 
to the plays which Gibbon saw performed, and allows the dates 
of Gibbon’s visits to be assigned to February and March 1757: 

Voltaire to Vernes, Monrion February [1757], ‘Je crois qu’on 
ne jouera l Enfant prodigue que samedi, 12 du mois’ (Best.6478). 

Voltaire to Cideville, Monrion 9 February [1757], ‘Nous jouons 
Zaire: Mme Denis fait Zaire, et mieux que Gaussin. Je fais 
Lusignan’ (Best.6456). 

Voltaire to mme de Fontaine, Monrion 19 February [1757], ‘J’ai 
fait un effort pour jouer Lusignan: votre sceur a été admirable 
dans Zaire’ (Best.6470). 

Voltaire to mme de Fontaine, Monrion 6 March [1757], ‘Le 
bonhomme Lusignan ... est devenu a présent le bonhomme 
Euphémon dans I’ Enfant prodigue’ (Best.6493). 

Voltaire to Dupont, Monrion 10 March [1757], ‘Nous jouons 
aujourd’hui l'Enfant prodigue’ (Best.6497). 

Voltaire to Clavel de Brenles, 10 March [1757], ‘M. Dermanche 
a autant de resources que de zèle pour notre tripot. Mais Dieu se 
venge: Baires est enroué; Mme Denis ne peut pas parler. Cepen- 
dant c’est pour demain’ (Best.6496). 

Gibbon’s reference to Voltaire’s ode on Lac Léman has led to 
the suggestion (as by D. M. Low*) that it was in 1755 that Gibbon 
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was first introduced to Voltaire. The ode was sent by Voltaire 
to Clavel de Brenles on 18 June 1755. The fact that Gibbon 
memorised the ode and circulated it is, however, no evidence that 
he had met Voltaire at the time. On the contrary, the specific refer- 
ences by Gibbon to the winters of 1757 and 1758, and the dates 
on which it is known that the plays to which he refers were per- 
formed, make it almost certain that 1757 was the earliest date of 
Gibbon’s meeting with Voltaire. 

The gentleman who then introduced Gibbon was, as Meredith 
Read: suggested, probably Clavel de Brenles. 

For later visits by Gibbon see 17 and 49. 


1 Gibbon’s journal, with introduc- 3 D.M. Low, Gibbon (London 1937), 
tory essays by D. M. Low (London p.71. 
1929), p.6. 4 Meredith Read, Historic studies in 


2 Edward Gibbon, Memoirs of my Vaud, Berne, and Savoy (London 
Life, edited by Georges A. Bonnard 1897), i.go. 
(London 1966), p.82. 


14. Sir Adam Fergusson of Kilkerran(c.1732-1813), 
March 1757 


Acount Book: Lausanne 10 March 1757: “To sending a Porter 
wta note to Voltaire 1s 5d’. 


1 in the possession of sir James Fer- 
gusson of Kilkerran, communicated 
by his courtesy. 


25. Lord Archibald Hamilton and Mr...ie, September 1757 


Voltaire to George Keate, au Chénes a Lausanne 26 October 
1757: ‘Il y a environs un mois qu’un anglais ou écossais dont le 
nom finit en ze, passa a ma porte a lausane, et y laissa le livre ou 
Warburton prouve si bien pour la plus grande gloire de dieu et 
l'édification du prochain, que ny moyse ny les profêtes ne connu- 
rent jamais rien de l’immortalité de l’ame, ny du paradis, ny de 
l’enfer, jusqu’au temps des macabés. Je ne pus avoir l’honneur de 
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voir ce voyageur ny mylord hamilton, parce que malheureuse- 
ment pour moy, il alla a genève quand j’etais a lausane, et que je 
me trouvai a lausane quand il etait a genève”. 

In 1757 the duke of Hamilton was James, 6th duke, who died 
on 17 January 1758. Voltaire would certainly have referred to 
him as duke and not as ‘my lord’. He was succeeded by James 
George, 7th duke, born in 1755, died 1769, out of the question 
because too young. The same applies to his brother and succes- 
sor, Douglas, 8th duke, born 1756, died 1799. In 1757 there were 
living two other sons of James, 5th duke: Archibald, afterwards 
oth duke, born 1740, died 1819; and Spencer, born 1742, died 
1791. The earls of Abercorn, since dukes, were not created vis- 
counts Hamilton until 1786. Archibald, afterwards 9th duke of 
Hamilton, is therefore the most likely identification for Voltaire’s 
visitor, as he would then have been aged about 17. 

The Scots gentleman whose name ended in ze appears to have 
been lord Archibald Hamilton’s tutor. His name may have been 
Geikie, Bailie, Ritchie, or some other similar name. 


1 British Museum, Add.mss.30991, f.9. 


26. Richard Phelps (0b.1771,) November 1757 


Richard Phelps to George Lyttelton, first lord Lyttelton, Bland- 
ford 9 March 1761, ‘My Lord, Having been from quarters some 
few days on account of my health I had not an opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Voltaire’s letter to your Lordship, and the answer till 
yesterday. The frequent opportunities I had of conversing with 
that great genius, during my last stay abroad, gave mea thorough 
insight into his character; and I remember it was not without that 
sensible pleasure with which I read all your Lordship’s writings, 
that I observ’d with how much delicacy you treated him in your 
Dialogues of the Dead. 

I find that he is much hurt at the name of exile, and yet that 
voluntary banishment which he now chuses to call his retreat in 
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Suisse, was always consider’d by the sensible people of that 
country as the effect of prudence rather than of choice. 

He had taken a house at Lausanne on a lease of nine years; he 
had paid the rent for the whole term in advance, and had expended 
a very large sum, in fitting it up according to his own taste and 
convenience. It was at this time, that I was first known to him, 
was with him frequently in his hours of gaiety, and those of a very 
different complexion. His favourite theme in all humours, was, 
Je ne suis pas Frangais, except when his vanity prompted him to 
read us the accounts which he regularly received of real or ima- 
ginary victories gained by his countrymen. He was upon these 
occasions as arrant a Frenchman as the most illiterate of his nation, 
and received the most glaring political absurdities upon trust. He 
was the most inconsistent, whenever he talked of the King of 
Prussia; and I remember when we first heard that the united 
Imperial and French army was marching down to drive the King 
of Prussia out of Saxony, that I saw a billet which M. Voltaire 
wrote to a gentleman who lived in the next street, exprest in these 
terms, “Ce monsieur de Brandenbourg qui a fait présenter quatre 
bayonnettes au ventre de ma nièce en a quatre vingt milles en arrêt 
contre lui”. This alluded to his niece being refused admittance 
to him, when he was under arrest at Francfort. Some few days 
after, we were informed of the French defeat at Rosbachi. 
M. Voltaire’s billet was much changed: “J’admire le Roy de 
Prusse, je plains les Français, et je me tais”. He was as consistent 
too with respect to the English; sometimes we were Islanders fit 
for the element that surrounded us, without taste of life or sense 
of manner; at other times, Monsieur, vous étes Anglais, Grand 
Dieu! que je voudrais l’être. He indeed did us the honour in his 
hours of dislike to treat us with hatred rather than with contempt. 
Such was the Voltaire that I left in Suisse about three years ago, 
when I went into Italy . . .” (Best.8896). 

For another visit by Phelps see 25. 


1 the battle of Rossbach was fought 
on 5 November 1757. 
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17. Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), January-March 1758 


Journal, 23 January 1758, ‘I saw Alzire acted by the society at 
Mon Repos, Voltaire acted Alvarés, D’Hermenches Zamore, de 
St Cierge Gusman, M. de Gentil Montéze and Madame Denys 
Alzire. The other plays acted this year were Racine’s Iphigénie, 
Voltaire did not act, and Fanéme a new play of Voltaire’s’?. 

Autobiography, Memoir B?, see 13. 

The date 23 January 1758 is not reliable, for this part of the 
Journal was written by Gibbon three years later. It is known from 
his correspondence that he was away from Lausanne from 
4 January until 3 February 1758. Voltaire’s correspondence 
shows that Fanime was performed in February and March: 

Voltaire to the duchesse de Saxe-Gotha, Lausanne 24 February 
1758: ‘...dans une heure nous allons jouer une pièce nouvelle, 
intitulée Fanime’ (Best.6953). 

Voltaire to d’Argental, 25 February 1758: “Nous la [Fanime] 
jouâmes hier, avec un nouveau succès. Je jouais Mohadar ... 
Nous etimes après Fanime des rafraichissements pour toute la salle’ 
(Best.6955). 

Voltaire to d’Argental, 7 March 1758: ‘Nous la [Fanime] jouons 
encore demain’ (Best.6971). 

The refreshments after the performance of 24 February 1758 
are clearly those referred to by Gibbon (p.34). It is difficult to 
believe that it is only a coincidence that Gibbon then saw Voltaire 
play the part of Mohadar, and that in the letter to mlle Curchod 
of January 1758 he signed himself Ze fils du roi Moabdar'. 

For other visits by Gibbon see 13 and 49. 


1 Gibbon’s journal, p.6. 3 Gibbon’s journal, p.222. 
2 Edward Gibbon, Memoirs of my 4 ibid., p.218. 

Life, edited by Georges A. Bonnard 

(London 1966), pp.82-84. 
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18. T. Lysyeatt, August 1758 


T. Lysyeatt to Lord Charlemont, Turin, 22 August 1758, ‘As we 
came through Switzerland, we met M. Voltaire, who lay at the 
same inn, but unluckily we did not know it soon enough to go 
and pay our compliments to him. He was then going into Ger- 
many: since which a report is spread that he has changed his reli- 
gion. I did not know that he had any; but, however, he is now 
become they say, a very good Catholic, in proof of which they 
hand about an ode in manuscript, said to be wrote by himself 
upon his conversion. As to his conversion, it may be true enough, 
for I don’t think it strange that a man who has no religion should 
clothe himself with one that is commode and will slip on upon 
any conscience: but as to the ode it proves too much, for it would 
prove too that he is converted from poetry as well as heresy. It is 
too long to transcribe except it was better, but I send your lord- 
ship a copy of a strophe by another hand written upon seeing 
of it’. 

Voltaire was on his way to stay with the Elector Palatine at 
Mannheim, and the places where he would have stopped are 
probably Lausanne, Berne, Soleure, and Basle, in any of which 
Lysyeatt may have met him. 


1 Historical manuscripts commission, (Charlemont mss., vol.1) (London 
Twelfth report, Appendix, part x 1891), p.249. 


19. William Hewett (1693-1766), December 1758 


William Hewett to Voltaire, [Geneva] 3 December 1758: ‘I have 
passed many years in compiling an epitome on Religion. It is a 
honey I have abstracted from the essence of all flavours; I have 
made it in my own special study by composing an academic dis- 
course requiring rather less than an hour to read, which has for 
title “Le Vray”. 

I present myself at your door, Sir, in order to refer the piece 
to your tribunal. You are the prince of fine geniuses, and the 
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Hero of our nation. I should render myself guilty of the crime 
of anarchy if I did not solicit the honour of your approbation, or 
at least if I did not render this feeble homage to your superiority 
of knowledge by praying you to grant me your criticisms. 

Necessity compels me to make profit out of this piece, and to 
place it on sale. What would it not gain in price if you deign, Sir, 
to honour it with your protection? 

Your servants at the door were not able to answer exactly at 
what moment I might present it to you; perhaps they judged ill 
of my dress. It is of you, Sir, that I ask an audience. An accident 
on the road in coming here places me in straitened circumstances. 
I am lodging at the “Ecu de France”. At the precise moment I 
shall be at your orders. 

I am, Sir, with the most respectful consideration, &c. &c.’ 
[alia manu:] De l Anglais Huett. 

William Hewett, of Stretton, Leicestershire, had been travelling 
companion to the marquis of Granby in Italy in 1740. He visited 
Voltaire again about 1763 (see 58), and after his death in 1766 
his name provided Voltaire with a pseudonym for the authorship 
of his own work l’4.B.C., as many be seen in the following: 

Voltaire to mme Du Deffand, 26 December 1768, ‘Vous me 
demandez |’.4.B.C. Je vous proteste à toutes deux, et à l’arché- 
vêque de Paris, et au syndic de la Sorbonne, que l’4.B.C. est un 
ouvrage anglais, composé par un M. Huet, très-connu, traduit il 
y a dix ans, imprimé en 1762’ (Best.14422). Similarly in 

Voltaire to D’Alembert, 13 January 1769, ‘Ouis, oui, l4.B.C. 
est d’un membre du parlement d'Angleterre, commé Huet, parent 
de l’évêque d’Avranches, et connu par de pareils ouvrages’ 


(Best.14464). 
For another visit by Hewett see 58. 


1 Meredith Read, Historic studies in 
Vaud, Berne, and Savoy (London 
1897), ii.242. 
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20. John Ker, 3rd duke of Roxburghe (1740-1804), 
and mr Smith, 1759 


Voltaire to Smith, Tournay 29 September 1759, ‘St, I thank you 
for y" favours. The author of the orphan chinese, is in the right 
when he sais he is a better poet than j. He is in the wrong when he 
supposes j do not like english performances. J admire y" poetry 
and more y" philosophy, and more y" freedom. His antagonist is 
no less in the wrong when he looks upon me as on a venerable 
bard of seventy. His error is greater in thinking j am an exile. 
Such an honour is not my lott. I have willfully sought a free and 
pleasant retreat, where j enjoy peace and plenty, free from all 
tyes, lord of my lands and of my self. J would settle at Borneo 
if liberty was but there. Authors, you see, fall into some errors 
about their contemporaries, but how they are beguil’d when they 
speak of the ancients. You will not be deceiv’d, if you think j am 
full of esteem for you. . . . Mes respects à m" le duc de Roxboroug, 
(Best.7773). 

This letter to the duke of Roxburghe’s travelling companion 
was addressed to Lausanne. The reference is to Arthur Murphy’s 
Letter to the author of the ‘Orphan of China’ dated London, 
30 April 1759. Voltaire’s printed reply was dated May 1759. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that Smith had called on Voltaire at Ferney, 
probably in company with the Duke of Roxburghe, and discussed 
this matter. Voltaire had lost little time in printing his answer to 
Murphy and seems to have welcomed the opportunity to talk 
about it to Murphy’s fellow-countrymen. 


21. Thomas Pitt (06.1761), 1759 


Voltaire to d’Argental, 8 May, ‘. . .Les Anglais ont pris le Canada 
que j’avais, par parenthése, offert, il y a quatre ans, de vendre aux 
Anglais: ce qui aurait tout fini, et ce que le frére de M. Pitt m’avait 
proposé’ (Best.10377). 
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The brother of William Pitt, Secretary of State, is known from 
a number of sources to have been in Switzerland in 1759". He had 
visited Michéli du Crest at Aarbourg in January of that year’. 

For another visit by Pitt see 12. 

1 Maud Wyndham, Chronicles of the 2 J.H. Graf, Geschichte der Mathe- 


eighteenth century (London 1924), matik und der Naturwissenschaften in 
11.27. bernischen Landen (Bern 1890), p.152. 


22. Stephen Fox, afterwards 2nd lord Holland (1745-1774), 
April 1760 


Voltaire to d’Argental, 27 April 1760, ‘J’ai eu chez moi le fils de 
M. Fox, jadis premier ministre’ (Best.8143). 

Lady Holland to Emily, duchess of Leinster, 30 June 1760, 
‘[Stephen] never will tell one anything about Voltaire tho’, but that 
he dines often with him, and that Voltaire is in very good health’. 

At the time when Stephen Fox came to Geneva, Britain and 
France were enemies in the Seven Years’ War, which is the rea- 
son for the following reference to Fox: 

Voltaire to lord Lyttleton, 10 February 1761, ‘J’ai été assez 
heureux pour faire avoir des passeports au fils de M. Fox. . .” 

The provision of passports is referred to by the duc de Choi- 
seul’, 28 May 1760 (see 23). 

Fox’s passportis referred to by the duc de Choiseul, 5 July 1760, 
‘Je n’ai que le tems, mon cher Solitaire, de vous adresser le passe- 
port que vous avés désiré pour vos deux grosses joues anglaises; 
ce n’est pas la politique qui accorde cette permission; Mr les 
Anglais ne se prennent pas par les attentions; c’est le motif du 
plaisir du jeune Fox qui me détermine, et de le lui procurer par vos 
mains”. 

For a later visit by Stephen Fox see 32. See also 27. 

1 Correspondence of Emily duchess of 3 Pierre Calmettes, Choiseul et Vol- 
Leinster, edited by Brian Fitzgerald taire (Paris 1902), p.95. 

(Dublin 1949), p-287. 4 ibid., p.102. 


2 Gentleman’s magazine (1762), xxxii. 
192 [sic for 200]. 
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23. John (‘Fish’) Craufurd of Auchenames 
(ob.1814), April 1760 


The duc de Choiseul to Voltaire, 28 May 1760, ‘Je vous envoye, 
mon cher Solitaire, le passeport pour M. Crawfort; je l’avais déja 
promis au jeune Fox à son passage ici. Je vous prie de dire à ce 
M. Crawfort qu’il faut qu’il aille s’embarquer en Hollande en 
traversant la France, et sans s’arrêter à Paris; les circonstances ne 
permettent pas qu’il passe par nos places maritimes’ (Best.8200). 
‘When a young man, and on his travels, this gentleman [Crau- 
furd] had, amongst other letters of recommendation one to the 
celebrated Voltaire, who was then just banished from the court 
of France to the lake of Geneva. When Mr. Craufurd produced 
his letter of recommendation, he found the philosopher at work 
in his garden, who, as soon as he read the letter, leaning on his 
spade, thus addressed his visitor, “You see me here, sir, a banished 
man, retired, but happy; for, as your ingenious countryman well 
observes 
When vice prevails and impious men bear sway 
The post of honour is a private station. 
Addison. 
Upon which Mr. Craufurd with a very happy recollection, 
replied, from Pope 
In vain to deserts thy retreat is made 
The Muse attend thee to the silent shade 
tis her’s the great man’s latest steps to trace, 
Re-judge his acts and dignify disgrace; 
When interest calls off all her sneaking train, 
When all the obliged desert, and all the vain, 
She waits or to the scaffold or the cell 
When the last lingering friend has bade farewell; 
Even now she shades thy evening walk with bays, 
No hireling she, no prostitute to praise 
Through Fortune’s cloud one truly great can see 
Nor fears to tell “the great Voltaire is he”. 
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Voltaire was so struck with the elegance and force of this com- 
pliment that he insisted on Mr. Craufurd taking up his abode in 
his castle; which he accordingly did during a fortnight’s residence 
in that country.’ 

‘Mr. Craufurd always spoke of the companionable qualities of 
Voltaire in a very high degree. Amongst other particulars, when 
Mr. Craufurd asked him to repeat some Greek verses in order to 
ascertain the difference between an English and French pro- 
nunciation, Voltaire candidly owned he did not understand 
a word of Greek, nor could he speak any other language 
but his own with any degree of knowledge or fluency. . . 
“No, no” said he, “when I want quotations from different lan- 
guages, I get people to translate for me. A man who aspires to be 
an epic poet should never be a linguist””. 

Under the name of Colonel C[raufurd], a somewhat shortened 
version of the same text had already been printed in the same 
magazine (1796, xxix.32), which further added, “Voltaire confes- 
sed to Colonel C- - that he looked upon Shakespeare to be the 
greatest genius that ever the world produced. “Oh but (says the 
Colonel) he has written MONSTROUS FARCES”—‘“True, I have 
said so (says Voltaire smiling) but notwithstanding these occa- 
sional defects, his excellencies outbalance everything’. 

For other visits by Craufurd see 34, 36, 79, 106. 


1 European magazine 1814, Ixvi.122-123. 


24. Anonymous, April 1760 


Voltaire to George Keate, Aux Délices, 16 April 1760, ‘Je mai 
point vû encore vôtre compatriote, qui devait m’apporter votre 
poème sur Rome ancienne et moderne’. 


1 B.M., Add.mss.30991, f.15. 
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25. Richard Phelps (06.1771), April 1760 


Richard Phelps to George Lyttelton, first baron Lyttelton, Bland- 
ford 9 March 1761, ‘. . and such I found him [Voltaire] upon my 
return last year, but the limits of his retreat were then much con- 
fined. He had during my stay in Italy, acted a very unhandsome 
part, with regard to some of the Clergy at Lausanne, and his 
behaviour had been resented, as it ought. The quitting his house 
in that place was the necessary consequence. He was therefore 
last year endeavouring to extend his limits on the side of Geneva, 
which however it is hardly possible for him to do, without touch- 
ing on the territories on his own King. He might then perhaps 
apply to his great patron the Duke of Richelieu, and might easily 
obtain the privileges he talks of, in those outskirts of France, how- 
ever obnoxious he may have rendered himself at home. He had 
bought lands on that side, and was even building upon them, when 
I was in that country about last Easter. Their distance was not 
very great from his little country house near Geneva, and I am 
apt to suspect that these are the Manours and Castles of which he 
talks in his letter? to your Lordship. Wherever these Manours and 
Castles are, they make but little difference as to M. Voltaire’s 
letters, except that I think the ridicule would be a little height- 
ened. I am in one respect pleas’d with M. Voltaire’s letter, as it 
gives me his real portrait, and as much as I dislike national reflec- 
tions, I cannot help saying, that I see too in it a strong character- 
istic of his country’ (Best.8896). 
For another visit by Phelps see 16. 


1 Easter day in 1760 was 6 April. 
2 Best.8850. 


26. Anonymous, May 1760 


Choiseul to Voltaire, 12 May 1760: “Je permettrais, si cela était 
en mon pouvoir, à toute l’Angleterre de venir en France; jugez 
avec quel empressement j’expédie le passeport de votre pauvre 
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Irlandais puisque votre médecin [Tronchin] le désire et que son 
attention pour vous y est intéressée” (Best.8165). 


27. Anonymous, 21 August 1760 


Casanova, Memoirs, Ferney, ‘On lui [Voltaire] présente deux 
Anglais nouvellement arrivés. Il se lève leur disant: “Ces mes- 
sieurs sont Anglais, dit Voltaire, je voudrais bien l’être”." 

‘Le lendemain matin, le jeune Fox? vint me voir avec les deux 
Anglais que j'avais vus chez M. de Voltaire. Ils me proposèrent 
une partie de quinze, j’acceptai, et après avoir perdu une cinquan- 


taine de louis, je quittai.” 


1 Jacques Casanova de Seingalt: 2 Stephen Fox. 
Histoire de ma vie (Wiesbaden-Paris 3 Mémoires, iv.454. 
1960) vi.225. 


28. ? Richard Bourchier (c.1689-1770), and 
? Charles Steevens (1705-1761), 1760 


Voltaire to the marquis de Chauvelin, Les Délices, 3 Octo- 
ber 1760, ‘Un maudit gouverneur de la colonie anglaise à Surate, 
et un certain commodore qui nous a frottés dans l'Inde, sont venus 
me voir, ils m'ont assuré que Pondichéry serait à eux dans quatre 
mois’ (Best.8615). 

The identity of these visitors is difficult to establish. The Brit- 
ish captured the fort at Surat on 7 November 1759, and John 
Spencer, who had up till then been the head of the factory there, 
was given the title of governor. On 23 March 1761, however, he 
was signing letters at Bombay?, and there is no evidence that he 
had in the meantime been to Europe. Meanwhile, the Presidency 
of Bombay, which included Surat, was under Richard Bourchier 
as governot, whose period of service ran from 1750 until 1760 
when he retired, and presumably retourned to Europe. 

Commodore Charles Steevens was second in command of the 
British fleet which in 1758 and 1759 inflicted many defeats on the 
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French in Indian waters under admiral sir George Pocock. 
Commodore Steevens was wounded on 3 August 1758. In the 
spring of 1759 he moved his flag into H.M.S. Grafton and fought 
on 10 September 1759. He may have returned to Europe and 
consulted Tronchin at Geneva (see below) before he co-operated 
with Coote at the capture of Pondicherry on 15 January 1761. 
Admiral Pocock never held the rank of commodore in the Far 
East. He sailed home in 1760 and arrived ‘in the Downs’ on 
22 September, which indicates that he came all the way by sea. In 
any case, it was then too late for it to be possible for Voltaire to 
refer to him on 3 October as having paid him a visit. Pocock is 
therefore unlikely to have been Voltaire’s visitor. 

Voltaire’s letter to lord Lyttleton of 10 February 1761 (see 22) 
runs: ‘J'ai été assez heureux pour faire avoir des passeports . . . à 
trois autres Anglais malades, que M. le medecin Tronchin 
m’avoit recommandés’. 

Two of these sick Englishmen may have been Bourchier and 
Steevens; for the third see 23, 29, 30. 


1 Selections from the letters, des- served in the Bombay secretariat: home 
patches, and other state papers, pre- series (Bombay 1887), 1.335. 


29. ? John Hope, 1760 


Voltaire to the marchese Albergati Capacelli, Les Délices, 3 Oc- 
tober 1760, ‘vi ho scritto per mezzo d’un cavaliere chiamato 
M. Hope, mezzo Inglese, mezzo Ollandese, e richissimo’ (Best. 
8520). 

This visitor was clearly a member of the family of Hope of 
Amsterdam, referred to in Burke’s Landed gentry’. He was prob- 
ably John Hope who married P. B. van der Hoeven and was the 
father of Thomas Hope (1770-1831), author of Anastasius, the 
history of architecture. John Hope may have been the third of the 
‘trois autres Anglais malades’ referred to in the letter from Vol- 
taire to lord Lyttleton of 10 February 1761 (see 22 and 28). 
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According to Thomas Hope’s latest biographer, Sandor Baum- 
garten (Le crépuscule néo-classique: Thomas Hope, Paris 1958, 
p.27), Voltaire’s visitor would not have been John Hope, 
Thomas’s father, but Olivier Hope of the Rotterdam branch of 
the same family, a colonel in the French service. 


1 Landed gentry of Great Britain (6th 
ed., London 1879), i.808. 


30. General John Campbell, 
afterwards 5th duke of Argyll (1723-1806), 1760 


Duc de Choiseul to Voltaire, 2 September 1760, ‘je suis trés aise 
de pouvoir être utile à vos malades de Genève; au surplus, ce 
M. Campbell ma écrit une lettre qui me plait infiniment et qui 
m'intéresse à sa santé. Vous aurés la bonté, mon cher Solitaire, de 
lui remettre le paquet ci-joint où il trouvera tout ce qu’il désire. 
Je voudrais pouvoir aller passer mon hyver à Tours avec lui. 

Voltaire to lord Lyttleton, 10 February 1761, ‘J'ai été assez 
heureux pour faire avoir des passeports . . . à toute la famille de 
M. Campbell. 

General John Campbell had recently married the widowed 
duchess of Hamilton née Elizabeth Gunning, and had come with 
her to Geneva to consult Théodore Tronchin on account of her 
health’. In Tronchin’s register‘ of consultations, Campbell’s 
name appears on 29 December 1760. According to Henry Tron- 
chin’ his wife, who continued to call herself duchess of Hamilton, 
lived in a house at Cologny. 


1 Pierre Calmettes, Choiseul et Vol- 
taire (Paris 1902), p.115. 

2 Gentleman’s magazine (1762), xxxii. 
192 [sic, for 200]. 

3 Horace Bleackley, The Story of a 
beautiful duchess, being an account of the 
life and times of Elizabeth Gunning, du- 
chess of Hamilton and Argyll (London 
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1907), p.113, gives Lyons as the place 
of the cure but this is clearly incorrect. 
4in Bibl. publ. & univ. Genéve. 
We are indebted to Theodore Bester- 
man for this information. 
5 Henry Tronchin, Théodore Tron- 
chin (Paris & Genéve 1906), p.183. 
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32. Robert Brown (1728-1777), 1760 


The Lettres critiques d’un voyageur anglais sur l’article Genève du 
Dictionnaire encyclopédique et sur la lettre de M. d’ Alembert à 
M. Rousseau touchant les spectacles, was the anonymously pub- 
lished work of Jacob Vernet, but the preface was signed by 
Robert Brown, Utrecht 28 July 1761, which immediately placed 
Robert Brown, pastor of the Scottish Church at Utrecht in Vol- 
taire’s bad books. Voltaire retaliated in the letter to d’Alembert, 
29 March 1762, Ferney, ‘.. .Vous avez donc lu cet impertinent 
petit libelle d’un impertinent petit prétre qui était venu souvent 
aux Délices, et à qui nous avions daigné faire trop bonne chère. 
Le sot libelle de ce misérable était si méprisé, si inconnu à Genève, 
que je ne vous en avais point parlé. Je viens de lire dans le Journal 
encyclopédique un article où l’on fait ’honneur à ce croquant de 
relever son infamie. Vous voyez que les presbytériens ne valent 
pas mieux que les jésuites. . .’ (Best.9596). 

Brown replied in a letter of 8 March 1763, signed Candidus, 
‘Est-ce que, pour avoir mangé des ortolans chez un déist célèbre, 
... je puis être tenu d’oublier ce que je dois à une Religion qui 
intéresse, selon mes principes, ma félicité éternelle et celle de tous 
les hommes?” 

Two years later Voltaire was still inveighing against Brown, as 
in his letter of July 1765 to Théodore Tronchin, ‘Si je trépasse, 
je vous prie de confondre la calomnie de ce petit coquin de prêtre 
ecossais Brown qui dit à tous les Ecossais que je m’applique des 
reliques pour la fièvre. Je veux bien qu’on sache que je ne m’ap- 
plique que vos ordonnances” (Best.11956). 

In La Guerre civile de Genève Voltaire added a note about Brown 
in the same vein as his letter to d’Alembert, ‘Broun, prédicant 
Ecossais qui a écrit des sottises et des injures de compagnie avec 
Vernet. Ce prédicant Ecossais venait souvent manger chez Pau- 
teur sans être prié, et c’est ainsi qu’il témoigna sa reconnaissance”. 

Voltaire’s last shot at Brown was in his letter of 30 March 1768 
to mme Du Deffand, ‘J’ai été pendant quatorze ans l’aubergiste 
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de l’Europe, et je me suis lassé de cette profession. J’ai reçu chez 
moi trois ou quatre cents Anglais, qui sont tous si amoureux de 
leur patrie, que presque pas un ne s’est souvenu de moi aprés son 
départ, excepté un prétre écossais nommé Brown, ennemi de 
M. Hume, qui a écrit contre moi, et qui m’a reproché d’aller à 
confesse, ce qui est assurément bien dur’ (Best.13951). 

Robert Brown married at Giez on 24 June 1763, Catherine, 
daughter of sir James Kinloch of Gilmerton; James Boswell saw 
much of them when he was at Utrecht in 1763?. The anecdote 
about Voltaire which is attributed to William Brown in Bos- 
wellianæ must have been told to Boswell by Robert Brown, for 
his brother William, who preceded him as minister of the Scot- 
tish church at Utrecht, left that post in 1757 to become professor 
of theology at St Andrews. The anecdote is as follows: “When 
M. Voltaire was in England he had a great desire to see Dr Clarke, 
but the Doctor, who had heard his character, would not be 
acquainted with him; at last he fell in with a friend of Dr Clarke’s, 
who asked him to be of a party where the Doctor was. Voltaire 
went and seated himself next to the Doctor, in full expectation of 
hearing him talk, but he remained very silent. Voltaire, in order 
to force him to speak, threw out all the wild rhodomontades that 
his imagination could suggest against religion. At last Dr Clarke 
turned about, and looking him steadily in the face, with the keen 
eagle eyes for which he was remarkable, “Sir”, said he, “do you 
acknowledge that two and two make four?” Voltaire was so 
dumbfounded that he said not another word.’ 

Brown’s relations with Voltaire were the subject of a study by 
Eugène Ritter‘. 


1 Bibliothèque des sciences et des 4 Eugène Ritter, ‘Voltaire et le pas- 
beaux-arts, 8 mars 1763. teur Robert Brown’, Bulletin de la 

? Boswell in Holland, edited by F. A. Société de l’histoire du protestantisme 
Pottle (London 1952), 22. français (Paris 1904), liii.156. 


3 Boswelliana (London 1847), 219. 
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32. Stephen Fox, afterwards 2nd lord Holland (1745-1774), 
April 1761 


Voltaire to Henry Fox, afterwards first lord Holland, 28 April 
1761, ‘S',—y* son is an english lad, and j an old french man, he is 
healthy, and j am sick, jet j love him with all my heart, not only 
for his father, but for himself. We are very free together, he does 
me the honour to come to my little caban when he pleases; we 
are to dine just now and to drink your health. ‘tis for me a good 
fortune to receive the son of the amiable and honour’d m" Fox 
who was formerly so kind to me; if j were but sixty years old, i 
would come again to England, but j will live here and dye with 
the utmost respect Monsieur Votre tres humble et tres obeissant 
it Voltaire’ (Best.8975) 
This letter as transcribed by princess Lichtenstein! was printed 
by her as undated, but lord IIchester* has pointed out that it 
bears the date on the back of the docket. It has been supposed 
erroneously to refer to Stephen’s brother Charles James Fox. 
For another visit by Stephen Fox see 22. 


1 princess Marie Liechtenstein, Hol- 2 earl of Ilchester, Life of Henry 
land House (London 1874), ii.122. Fox first lord Holland (London 1920), 
Reprinted (but erroneously referredto  ïi.170. 
as C. J. Fox) in A. Ballantyne, Vol- 
taire’s Visit to England (London 1893), 


p-292. 


33. Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd duke of Grafton (1735-1811), 
and Anne, duchess of Grafton, née Liddell, afterwards countess of 
Upper Ossory (1738-1804), 16 & 19 October 1761 


Mme Denis to Gabriel Cramer, Ferney, c.11 October 1761, ‘Le 
duc de Graftonne part de mardi en huit et voudrait voir ces deux 
représentations’ (Best.9283). 

The performances referred to were Mérope and Akire. Mérope 
was performed on Friday 16 October 1761 as is shown by a letter 
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from Charlotte de Constant to her husband, Monday 19 October 
1761, ‘Le duc anglais et la duchesse partent demain. ... On joua 
vendredi Mérope. . . . La pièce fut très bien jouée, Voltaire fit des 
miracles. . . . La duchesse pleura beaucoup’ (Note to Best.9289). 

The same letter from mme Denis states that either Akire or 
Zaire was to be performed on Monday 19 October 1761, the day 
before the duke’s departure. In the event, it was ire as the duke 
himself relates, “With Voltaire there was not the same scruple; 
and we not only visited him frequently, but were treated one day 
after dinner with a representation of his own Alzire, himself, 
Madame Denis and Mademoiselle Corneille performing the prin- 
cipal parts, and in a small theatre within the Chateau de Ferney”. 

According to Perey & Maugras* the Graftons arrived in Geneva 
at the end of June 1761. The duchess was a patient of Tronchin? 
and accompanied her husband as can be seen from a letter to her 
from the Rev. John Young, dated 11 September 1761, archly 
inquiring what had she been about that the world had not yet 
seen an ode from Voltaire on her. “That was one of the first things 
I expected from your residence in his neighbourhood”. 

For another visit by the duke of Grafton see 39. 


1 Autobiography and political corre- 3H. Tronchin, Théodore Tronchin 
spondence (London 1898), p.19. (Paris & Genève 1906). 

2 Vie intime de Voltaire (Paris 1885), 4 Autobiography and political corre- 
p.320. spondence (London 1898), p.35. 


34. John (‘Fish’) Craufurd of Auchenames (ob.1814), 
and Anonymous, October 1761 


Voltaire to Algarotti, Ferney 24 October 1761, ‘M. Crawford qui 
vous rendra cette lettre est le parent de ceux qui nous battent et il 
est fait pour être du nombre de ceux qui nous instruisent. Il dit 
qu'il va passer l’hiver en Italie pour sa santé. . . . On prétend que 
vous venez en France au printemps. Passez donc par ma petite 
retraite avec M. Crawford’ (Best.9299). 
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Voltaire to ?, same day, ‘Je vous félicite Monsieur, vous et 
M. Crawford si vous avez le bonheur d’être ensemble. Vous avez 
le mérite d’être des Anglais. Il a celui des Italiens’ (Best.9298)'. 

For other visits by John Craufurd see 23, 36, 79, 106. 


1letter probably addressed to an and not to Albergato Capacelli, asmr 
unidentified English friend of Voltaire  Besterman tentatively suggested. 
then staying in Geneva with Craufurd, 


35. Anonymous, October 1761 


Voltaire to Gabriel Cramer, 27 October 1761, ‘Ne pourriez-vous 
pas faire souscrire [a l’édition de Corneille] par le moyen de 
M. Bertran les Anglais qui sont à Genève?’ (Best.9313). 

Louis Bertrand-Mallet, professor of mathematics at Geneva, 
was the father of Eléonore Madeleine who in 1786 married 


William Wickham!:. 


1 Correspondence of William Wick- 
ham (London 1870), i.4. 


36. John (‘Fish’) Craufurd of Auchinames (0b 1814), 
April-May 1762 


Voltaire to Gabriel Cramer [April-May 1762], ‘Caro Gabrielé 
saura que M. Crawford va à Paris, qu’il serait bon de lui donner 
trois ou quatre dernières annonces de l’édition Corneille, afin qu’il 
nous attrape des souscriptions anglaises’ (Best.9632 a). 

For other visits by John Craufurd see 23, 34, 79, 106. 


37. Mr Crofts, April 1762 


Voltaire to Constant d’Hermenches, Ferney 4 April 1762, 
‘C'est un anglais qui jouera chez moy jaques Rostbeef’ (Best. 
9607). 
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Voltaire to d’Argental, 20 April 1762, ‘Nous devions jouer 
aujourd’hui Cassandre-Olympie et Le Français à Londres. Figu- 
rez-vous que Milord Craff était joué par un Anglais qui s’appelle 
Craff, mais comme je vous l'ai dit, un maudit oncle nous dé- 
range.... Parlons d’abord de milord Husai [Houzey]. Il est si 
plaisant de voir un Anglais du même nom jouer ce rôle que j’en 
ris encore’ (Best.9622). 

There can be no doubt about the spelling of the name in Vol- 
taire’s letter, for it is spelled Craff in Louis de Boissy’s Français à 
Londres, 1727. In the play lord Houzey is lord Craff’s son. 

From the journal of William Guise (see 40) who met him there 
in October of that year, there is evidence that a mr Crofts was in 
Geneva in 1762. By Voltaire’s English phonetical idiosyncrasies, 
it can confidently be assumed that Craff and mr Crofts were one 
and the same man. 


38. Hayes, (?) Philip Hayes, 1738-1797, 
May 1762 


Voltaire to d’Argental, 19 May 1762, ‘Me permettez-vous de vous 
adresser cette lettre d’un Anglais pour M. le comte de Choiseul? 
Il demande un passe-port pour s’en retourner en Angleterre par 
la France; je ne sais si cela s’accorde, et si vous permettez à vos 
vainqueurs d’étre témoins de votre misére. Au reste, le suppliant 
ne vous a jamais battus; c’est un jeune homme qui aime tous les 
arts, et qui jouait parfaitement du violon dans notre orchestre. 
Je doute, malgré tout cela, qu’il lui soit permis de passer par 
Calais’ (Best.9656). 

‘And so little does he [Voltaire] think music a part of the enter- 
tainment that, when Mr Hayes, now master of the king’s band in 
Dublin made up a pleasing set in his orchestra, he always shor- 
tened their ingenuity by the warning-bell; or would be laughing 
in the pit or boxes with ladies so very loud, as to drown all efforts 
of harmony’!. 


1 Annual register, Characters 1767, x.63. 
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39. Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd duke of Grafton (2735-1812), 
August 1762 


Voltaire to Pierre Rousseau, Aux Délices 20 August 1762, ‘M. le 
duc de Grafton, qui était dans mon voisinage il y a quelque temps, 
me montra dans le Saint-James chronicle du 17 juillet, No. 211, 
une prétendue lettre de moi, tirée apparemment des archives de 
Grub-street ou des charniers Saints-Innocents’ (Best.9850). 

The letter complained of was a translation of Best.9596 (see 
31) attacking Robert Brown. It was also published in the 
Gentleman’s magazine (1762), xxxii.312. 

Best.9533 and 9677 show that after spending the winter of 
1761-1762 in Italy, the duke and duchess of Grafton returned to 
Geneva about April or May 1762 and rented a house for the sum- 
mer. The dates in 33 suggest that the visit here referred to prob- 
ably took place in August 1762. It is reasonably certain that the 
duchess accompanied the duke to Voltaire. 


40. William Guise, afterwards bart. (2737-1784), 
October 1762 


‘Mons’ de Voltaire has two or three houses near Geneva: I went 
3 À 3 
to see him act Cassandre, at his Chateau de Fernay”t. 


1 from the Journal of William Guise, kindness of professor Georges Bon- 
Ms. in the possession of sir Anselm nard of Bugnaux/Rolle. 
Guise bart., communicated by the 


41. Anonymous, October 1762 


Voltaire to the cardinal de Bernis, Ferney, 7 October 1762, ‘Nous 
avons eu dans mon trou une demi-douzaine de pairs, soit Anglais, 
soit Français’ (Best.9932). 

In addition to the duke of Grafton, there was in Geneva in 
1762 Philip, 2nd earl Stanhope, but he cannot have been one of 
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those referred to here, as he never called on Voltaire. Of French 
peers, there were the duchesse de La Rochefoucauld d’Enville 
and her son the duke. 


42. Anonymous, October 1762 


Voltaire to d’Argental, Ferney, 25 October 1762, ‘. . .la paix. Je 
vois bien des Anglais qui n’en veulent point, mais ils ne songent 
point que leur gouvernement doit plus de livres tournois qu’il 
n’y a de minutes depuis la création. J’en faisais le compte avec 
eux ces jours-ci’ (Best.9962). 


43. Anonymous, January 1763 


Voltaire to d’Argental, 17 January 1763, ‘Les laquais des Fran- 
cais et des Anglais, ou bien des Anglais et des Frangais, qui sont 
a Genève, ont voulu donner un bal aux filles en l’honneur de la 
paix. Les maitres ont prodigué l’argent’ (Best.10103). 


44. Anonymous, February 1763 
Voltaire to d’Argental, 15 February 1763, ‘Les Anglais qui sont 


a Genéve se moquaient un peu de notre générosité francaise’ 
(Best.10195). 

The generosity of the French was in subscribing to Voltaire’s 
edition of the works of Corneille. 


45. George Macartney, 
afterwards earl Macartney (1737-1806), 1763 


Lord Glenbervie, Diary, 16 July 1816, ‘Wickham, with whom 
and Mrs Wickham I spent an hour yesterday forenoon, told me 
the following anecdote. Mrs Wickham’s father, Mr Bertram 
[Louis Bertrand] . . . was much acquainted with Voltaire and often 
at his house. One day, while they were playing a game of chess 
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together, at which Mr. Bertram had supplied the usual place of 
the Pére Adam, a young gentleman was shown into the room and 
presented a letter of introduction to Voltaire, who read it and 
then threw it by and continued the game without saying a word, 
or scarcely looking at the bearer. At different intervals, however, 
he would throw a glance at him, and in a sort of fidgetty hurry 
ask him a question, in which he proceeded from mere common- 
place to more particular and interesting points, and beginning to 
be struck with the good sense and information of the answers he 
received, he threw the chess table and men aside topsy-turvy 
(having perhaps the worst of the game), and looking the young 
traveller full in the face, said to him: “How can you, sir, at your 
age, have got so much knowledge on so many subjects?” This 
young Englishman (or Irishman) was Lord Macartney, with 
whom Mr. Bertram continued from that time to maintain a cor- 
respondence. The anecdote was long afterwards confirmed to 
Mr. Wickham by Lord Macartney himself”. 

Voltaire to the duc de Praslin, 1 May 1763, ‘Permettez que je 
vous informe de ce qui vient de m’arriver avec M. Mac-Kartney, 
gentilhomme anglais très-jeune, et pourtant trés-sage; très-ins- 
truit mais modeste; fort riche et fort simple; et qui criera en parle- 
ment mieux qu’un autre. Il ma nié que vous eussiez des bontés 
pour moi: je me suis échauffé, je me suis vanté de votre protec- 
tion. Il m’a répondu que si je disais vrai, je prendrais la liberté de 
vous écrire’ (Best.10365). 

One may add: Voltaire to the duc de Richelieu, 1 May 1763 
(Best.10366), same subject-matter. 

Voltaire to Helvétius, 1 May 1763, ‘Voicy mon illustre philo- 
sophe, un gentilhomme anglais trés instruit, et qui par conséquent 
vous estime. Je me suis vanté a lui d’avoir quelque part a votre 
amitié: car j’aime à me faire valoir auprès des gens qui pensent. 
M. Makartney pense tout comme vous. Il croit, malgré Omer? 
et Christophe’, que si nous n’avions point de mains, il serait assez 
difficile de faire des rabats à Christophe et à Omer, et des sifflets 
pour les bourdons de Simon Lefranc, favori du roi, etc., etc., etc. 
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Il trouve notre nation fort drôle; il dit que sitôt qu’il paraît une 
vérité parmi nous, tout le monde est alarmé comme si les Anglais 
faisaient une descente” (Best.10364). 

Voltaire to d’Alembert, 1 May 1763, ‘Voici un jeune Anglais 
digne de vous voir: c’est M. Makartney, savant pour son age, 
philosophe, et qui brillera comme un autre et mieux qu’un autre 
en parliament. Je prends la liberté de recommander liberum homi- 
nem homini libero’ (Best.10363). 

‘M. Macartney disait qu’il n’y avait qu’un poème épique dans 
toute la littérature (l Zade) et qu’il n’y en aurait pas d’autre 
jusqu’à ce qu’un poète eût inventé une marche nouvelle. Cette 
thèse se soutenait devant M. de Voltaire fort intéressé à la com- 
battre, mais qui l’attaquait avec un succès médiocre. Il finit par 
dire: “Etla Pucelle?” . . . “Est un poème”, répliqua M. Macartney, 
“parce qu’il est sans modèle et fait pour plaire à toutes les 
nations’’4.’ 

Voltaire to Damilaville, 9 May 1763, ‘Il y a un anglais chargé 
d’un paquet pour M. d’Alembert’ (Best.10379). 

‘The romantic country of Switzerland and the happy and con- 
tented lot of its inhabitants at that time, were so congenial with 
the feelings of Mr. Macartney, who, to his other accomplishments 
added a taste for poetry and music, that he determined to remain 
there for some time. At Geneva he was introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of the philosopher of Ferney, who invited him to his house, 
in which he passed several days greatly delighted with the society 
of this extraordinary man, with whom on his return to Europe 
he is supposed to have kept up a correspondence. This indeed 
appears from a letter of Captain Robert Jephson to Sir George 
Macartney. in the year 1775, requesting him to send a copy of his 
tragedy of Braganza to M. Voltaire—“whom” he observes you 
have cultivated more than any of our countrymen since his retire- 
ment”; and he further adds “T cannot so entirely suppress the 
partiality of an author as not to wish you may add a word or two 
of undue influence to your old acquaintance of Ferney to recom- 
mend the play to his perusal’’s,’ 
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Unfortunately, nothing is left of this alleged correspondence 
among the Macartney papers preserved at the Public Record 


Office of Northern Ireland. 


1 Diaries of Sylvester Douglas, lord 
Glenbervie, edited by Francis Bickley 
(London 1928), ii.167. 

2 Omer Joly de Fleury. 


* Luchet, Histoire littéraire de m. de 
Voltaire (Cassel 1780), iii.31. 

5 John Barrow, Public Life and 
selected family unpublished writings of 


3 Christophe de Beaumont, arch- the Earl of Macartney (London 1807), 
bishop of Paris, to whom Rousseau  i.4. 
had addressed his published Lettre. 


46. Anonymous, April 1763 


Voltaire to Helvétius, c. April 1763, ‘Si je trouve en mon chemin 
quelque étranger qui aille 4 Paris et qui soit digne de vous 
connaitre, je le chargerai pour vous de quelque exemplaire (que 
j'espère avoir bientôt) du même ouvrage qu’un Anglais vous a 
déja remis’ (Best.10357). 

The work to be sent is Voltaire’s Testament du curé Meslier. 


47. Anonymous, April 1763 


Voltaire to Damilaville, 9 May 1763, ‘Souvenez-vous encore, mon 
cher frère, qu’il y aun Anglais chargé d’un paquet pour M. d’Alem- 
bert, et si vous voyez ce cacouac, ayez la bonté de le lui dire’ 
(Best.10379). 

The parcel probably included copies of the Testament du Curé 
Meslier. The same Englishman is mentioned two days later in 
another letter to Damilaville (Best.10385). 


48. Anonymous, July 1763 


Voltaire to George Keate, Ferney 26 July 1763, ‘Un de vos com- 
patriotes s'était chargé pour vous de ma lettre de remerciments; 
il devait repasser en Angleterre mais au lieu de prendre ce che- 
min il est allé en Italie’ (Best.10501). 
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Voltaire to Capacelli, 26 July 1763: ‘Il me vient souvent des 
Italiens et des Anglais. La premiére question que je leur fais est 
pour savoir s’ils ont vu M. le marquis Albergati Capacelli; s’ils ne 
Pont pas vu, ils ne sont pas trop bien reçus’ (Best.10495). 


49. Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), August 1763 


Gibbon to mrs Gibbon, Lausanne 6 August 1763, ‘I made a little 
excursion some days ago to Geneva, not so much for the sake of 
the town which I had often seen before, as for a representation of 
Monsieur de Voltaire’s. He lives now entirely at Fernay, a little 
place in France, but only two Leagues from Geneva. He has 
bought the estate, and built a very pretty tho’ small house upon 
it. After a life passed in courts and Capitals, the Great Voltaire is 
now a meer country Gentleman, and even (for the honor of the 
profession) sometimes of a farmer. He says he never enjoyed so 
much true happiness. He has got rid of most of his infirmities, 
and tho’ very old and lean, enjoys a much better state of health 
than he did twenty years ago. His playhouse is very neat and 
well contrived, situated just by his Chappel, which is far inferior 
to it, tho’, he says himself, que son Christ est du meilleur faiseur, de 
tout le pays de Gex. 

The play they acted was my favourite Orphan of China. Voltaire 
himself acted Gengis and Madame Denys damé; but I do not 
know how it happened: either my taste is improved or Voltaire’s 
talents are impaired since I last saw him. He appeared to me now 
a very ranting unnatural performer. Perhaps indeed as I was 
come from Paris, I rather judged him by an unfair comparison, 
than by his own independent value. Perhaps too I was too much 
struck with the ridiculous figure of Voltaire at seventy acting a 
Tartar Conqueror with a hollow broken voice, and making love 
to a very ugly niece of about fifty. The play began at eight in the 
evening and ended (entertainment and all) about half an hour 
after eleven. The whole Company was asked to stay and set 
Down about twelve to a very elegant supper of a hundred Covers. 
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The supper ended about two, the company danced till four, when 
we broke up, got into our Coaches and came back to Geneva, 
just as the Gates were opened. Shew me in history or fable, a 
famous poet of Seventy who has acted in his own plays, and has 
closed the scene with a supper and ball for a hundred people. 
I think the last is the more extraordinary of the two”. 

One thing which Gibbon does not relate in his letter to his 
stepmother, is that among the company was Suzanne Curchod. 
This fact would not be known but for her letter to Gibbon of 
21 September 1763, ‘Intimidée et accablée à Fernex par le jeu 
continuel d’une gayeté forcée et par la dureté de vos réponses, 
mes lèvres tremblantes refusèrent absolument de me servir”?. 

Low? has shown that the date of the performance must have 
been 4 or 5 August. 

In his autobiographical memoir written about twenty-five years 
later, Gibbon only referred to his visit to Voltaire very briefly. 
‘Some Ecclesiastical quarrel had provoked Voltaire to retire to 
his castle of Ferney, where I again visited the poet and the actor 
without seeing the more intimate acquaintance, to which I now 
might have pleaded a better title’. 

This last remark referred to the publication of Gibbon’s Essai 
sur l étude de la littérature two years previously, which had given 
him some celebrity in Parisian circles. 

For other visits by Gibbon see 13, 17. 


1 Letters of Edward Gibbon, edited 3 D.M. Low, Gibbon (London 1937), 


by J. E. Norton (London 1956), p.144. 
1.154-155. 4 Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, 


2 Journal de Gibbon à Lausanne, pu- edited by John Murray (London1896), 
blié par G. Bonnard (Lausanne 1945), p.265. 


p.302. 
50. John, viscount Spencer (1734-1783), 1763 


John, lord Spencer, to George Simon Harcourt, lord Nuneham, 
Milan, 2 October 1763, ‘Dear Nuneham, It was my full intention 
to write to you from Geneva, but I was so much hurried during 
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my short stay there that I really had not time. I cannot however 
resist making you envy me by telling you now that I pass’d a 
whole day with ye great Voltaire, & had ye luck to find him in 
very good humour. We went to dine with him at his country 
house, from which ye view is really very fine, but he has a rage 
of wishing to lay out every thing in ye English taste, & fancies 
that all he has done there is so. I accordingly, when he shew’d us 
his place, admired everything extremely, & took notice at every 
allé, parterre, & bosquet I came to, how perfectly English it was. 
He in return, shew’d away as much as he could, & was very enter- 
taining. We had Martinelli, whom you saw at Wimbledon, with 
us, & with whom he was much pleas’d, but as in some books 
that he has publish’d he has wrote against Voltaire, we were 
oblig’d to conceal his name & call’d him Mr Pandini. Voltaire I 
believe did not discover the truth but found out there was some 
mystery, & was sometimes very ridiculous about it. 

Lord Spencer’s camouflaged Italian friend was probably Vin- 
cenzio Martinelli, who published several books in London, 
including storia critica della vita civile, 1752, and Lettere fami- 
liare e critiche, 1758. 


1 The Harcourt papers, edited by 
Edward William Harcourt (Oxford, 
n.d.), viii.71-72. 


52. Henry Temple, 2nd viscount Palmerston (2739-1802), 
14 September 1763 


Lord Palmerston to mrs Howe, Geneva 15 September, 1763, 
‘. . -I dined yesterday with Voltaire who lives about four Miles 
from hence upon the French Territory: he is just now 70. com- 
plete. He seems feeble and complains of continual Pains in his 
Head; but notwithstanding seems to have lost nothing of his 
Spirits or Intellect and still continues to act his own Pieces upon 
his own Stage. He has in his House the great Granddaughter of 
the famous Corneille whom he fetched from Paris—married her 
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to a young Man of some fortune in this Country and will in all 
probability leave them a considerable Legacy at his Death. He 


received us with much politeness and Attention. . . 1 
For another visit by Lord Palmerston see 65. 


1 Broadlands archives. Manuscript 
letters of the 2nd viscount Palmerston, 
published by courtesy of the countess 
Mountbatten of Burma. Transcribed 
by mrs Georgiana Blois to whom our 


been published in part by mr Brian 
Connell in Portrait of a whig peer 
(London 1957), p.40, to whom and to 
his publisher André Deutsch we are 
happy to make acknowledgment. 


thanks are due. This letter has also 


52. John Byng (0b.1764), 1763 


Voltaire to Gabriel Cramer, October 1763, ‘Milord Palmerston, 
milord Spencer, M. Bing 4 inscrire’ (Best.10632). 

The reference is to subscribers to Voltaire’s edition of the 
works of Corneille. Lord Spencer has already been referred to 
in 50. As for John Byng, ‘great indignation was expressed by 
madame Denis, and assented to by nods from Voltaire, against a 
nephew of [admiral] Byng’s, who had told Voltaire his uncle 
deserved his fate, and he was glad of it’. This indignation was 
expressed by madame Denis and Voltaire to Richard Neville 
Aldworth Neville and his son on 4 July 1772 (see 118). 


53. Anonymous, October 1763 


Voltaire to the marquis de Chauvelin, Ferney, 3 November 1763, 
‘Un Anglais, qui doit passer par Turin, vous aura sans doute 
remis un petit paquet.... Ma ressource est dans les Anglais’ 
(Best.10652). 


54. Anonymous, November 1763 


Voltaire to the marquis de Chauvelin, Ferney, 3 November 1763, 
‘Ma ressource est dans les Anglais. Il y en a un qui part dans 
quinze jours et qui vous apporteraencore de la prose’ (Best.10652). 
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55. Robert D’ Arcy, 4th earl of Holderness (1718-1778), 
and John Stuart, lord Mountstuart, 
afterwards marquess of Bute (1744-1814), 1763 


Voltaire to Gabriel Cramer, 15 December 1763, ‘Madame votre 
femme s’est engagée à nous obtenir par Mylord Mount Stuart la 
suscription de Mylord Bute. Vous devez avoir celle de Mylord 
Holderness’ (Best.10727). 

Lord Bute was not himself at Geneva at the time. His son lord 
Mount Stuart eventually died at Geneva. An echo of lord Hol- 
derness’s visit to Voltaire is to be found in the following extract 
of a letter from mme du Deffand to Voltaire, 25 June 1764, ‘Jai 
vu un homme qui est bien content de la visite qu’il vous a rendue 
à Ferney: c’est milord Holderness. Il dit que vous n’avez que 
vingt-cinq ans, que vous êtes gai, vif, animé, abondant, enfin que 
vous l’avez charmé’ (Best.11112). 


56. Claude Gay (1706-1786), 1763 
‘À quaker from Philadelphia, called Claude Gay, travelling in 


Europe, stayed some time at Geneva; he was known as the author 
of some theological works, and liked for his good sense, modera- 
tion, and simplicity. Voltaire heard of him, his curiosity was 
excited, and he desired to see him. The quaker felt great reluc- 
tance, but suffered himself at last to be carried to Ferney, Voltaire 
having promised beforehand that he would say nothing that 
could give offence. At first he was delighted with the tall, straight, 
handsome quaker, his broad-brimmed hat, and plain drab suit of 
clothes; the mild and serene expression of his countenance, and the 
dinner promised to go off very well; yet he soon took notice of 
the great sobriety of his guest, and made jokes, to which he 
received grave and modest answers. The patriarchs, and the first 
inhabitants of the earth, were next alluded to; by-and-by, he 
began to sneer at the historical proofs of Revelation; but Claude 
was not to be driven away from his grounds, and, while examining 
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these proofs, and arguing upon them rationally, he overlooked the 
light attacks of his adversary when not to the point, appeared 
insensible to his sarcasms and his wit, and remained always cool 
and always serious. Voltaire’s vivacity at last turned to downright 
anger; his eyes flashed fire whenever they met the benign and 
placid countenance of the quaker, and the dispute went at last so 
far, that the latter, getting up, said, “Friend Voltaire! perhaps 
thou mayest come to understand these matters rightly; in the mean- 
time, finding I can do thee no good, I leave thee, and so fare thee 
well!’ So saying he went away on foot, notwithstanding all 
entreaties, back again to Geneva, leaving the whole company in 
consternation. Voltaire retired immediately to his own room’). 

This episode formed the subject of a drawing by Huber, who 
was present at the time. 

Voltaire to Charles Manoél de Végobre, 9 December 1763, 
‘Vous avez dans votre ville de Genève une espèce de Quakre qui 
mériterait au moins d’être chassé s’il était coupable de la calomnie 
qu’on lui impute. Je suis bien aise de vous envoyer la déclaration 
de madame Denis et la mienne. Personne n’est plus indulgent que 
moi, mais ce n’est pas pour les calomniateurs. Je ferai saisir ce 
misérable par la maréchaussée, s’il reparaît sur les terres de Fer- 
ney’ (Best.10714). 

Claude Gay always been regarded as a British subject, but from 
information kindly supplied by the Library of Friends’ House, 
London, he was born at Lyons, lived in Jersey, settled in London 
about the year 1745, journeyed through Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland in 1763, and died at Barking 19 February 1786. His 
address at the time of his visit to Voltaire is given by Rodolph 
Valltravers as? ‘at Dr Fothergill’s in White Hart Court, Lom- 
bard-Street’, a well-known quaker. It is tempting to connect 
Gay’s visit with the production of Voltaire’s Lettre d’un Quakre 
a Jean-George Le Franc de Pompignan which appeared at the end 
of November 1763. 


1L. Simond, Switzerland; or a jour- try (London 1822), i.555-557. A para- 
nal of a tour and residence in that coun- phrase of this text is to be found in 
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Friends’ House library, Robson 2G. R. de Beer, ‘Rodolph Valltra- 
MSS.44, 72. vers’. Notes & records Roy. soc. (Lon- 
don 1946), iv.224. 


57. Peter Beckford (1740-1811), 1763 


‘I introduced myself to that amiable Frenchman as an English 
Traveller desirous of paying my respects to a man whose writing 
had afforded me so much entertainment. He received me with the 
greatest civility, and gave me a general invitation to his house. 
He never failed to present to you a poor toad-eating Jesuit, Ze 
Père Adam’, for the sake of a joke that might have been good the 
first time, but was an insolent cruelty ever after. “Je vous pre- 
sente Monsieur le Pere Adam qui n’est pas le premier des hommes.” 
Like other geniuses he had his particularities, and in society was 
sometimes agreeable, sometimes otherwise. He was polite in his 
manners, but satirical in his reflections, to which ill-health did 
not a little contribute. He told a ridiculous story, made, I believe, 
on purpose, at the moment, to disconcert a lady present, remark- 
able for her prudery: “You have not heard, perhaps”, said he, “that 
a lady, the other day, whose name I shall not mention, questioned 
her cook-maid about a sweet-bread she had ordered to be put by: 
‘Betty’, said she, ‘What is become of the sweet-bread?’ ‘I have 
eat it, Madam’, replied Betty:—‘But I longed for it’;—‘So did I, 
Madam!’ — ‘But I am with child: — ‘So am I, Madam’: — ‘But 
I am with child by your master, hussey!’ — ‘And, so am I, 
Madam!...” 

But to return to Voltaire: his features were ugly in the extreme, 
but the activity of his mind was expressed in his countenance. 
No man ever wrote more agreeably,—it is much to be lamented 
that he should have done more harm than good. I am sorry to 
add that he was an enemy to Shakespeare, whom he both copied 
and condemned—but who would not forgive la jalousie du 
Metier, that frailty of human nature, to the indefatigable friend of 
the unfortunate Callas. 
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The fame of Shakespeare is out of the reach of slander.—Time, 
that universal destroyer, is the stamp of genius, and the works of 
Homer will be read when the pyramids of Egypt shall be no 
more”. 


1 Antoine Adam. from Italy to a friend in England (Lon- 
2 Peter Beckford, Familiar letters don 180$), i.33-35. 


58. William Hewett (1693-1766), 1763 


Peter Beckford at Geneva (see 57), ‘Here I met with the extra- 
ordinary character, old Huet:—when turned of eighty his life 
was saved by his servant, who seeing him fall down in an apo- 
plexy, bled him instantly. He left him a legacy in his will on con- 
dition that he did so no more’. 

It must have been shortly before this visit to Geneva that 
Tobias Smollett referred to Hewett in Humphry Clinker, where 
Hewett is described as ‘one of the most original characters upon 
earth.... He was well-known by the nick-name of Cavallo 
Bianco, from his appearing always mounted upon a pale horse, 
like Death in the Revelations ... going back to Italy, by way 
of Geneva, that he may have a conference with his friend Voltaire, 
about giving the last blow to the Christian superstition”?. A foot- 
note added “This gentleman crossed the sea to France, visited and 
conferred with M. de Voltaire at Ferney’. 

When Jean-Baptiste Tollot met Hewett at Lyons*in the autumn 
of 1763, he had in all probability come from Geneva. It was 
Hewett who gave John Morgan a letter of introduction to Vol- 
taire (see 64). 

Hewett brought back a portrait of Voltaire, which Joseph Cra- 
dock often saw at sir George Robinson’s, whose mother had 
inherited Hewett’s property‘. 

For an earlier by visit William Hewett see 19. 


1Peter Beckford, Familiar letters 2 Tobias Smollett, The Expedition 
from Italy to a friend in England (Lon- of Humphry Clinker (World Classics 
don 1805), i.32. edition, London 1925), p.222. 
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3 Gavin de Beer, ‘Rousseau et les 4 Joseph Cradock, Literary memoirs 
Anglais en Suisse’, Annales Soc. J.-J. (London 1828), iv.218. 
Rousseau (Genève 1956), xxxiii.289. 


59. Colonel James Edmonstoune, 1763 


From Edmonstoune’s letter to David Hume of 30 December 1763 
and Hume’s reply of 9 January 1764, Edmonstoune appears to 
have been one of Voltaire’s admirers in Geneva who entreated 
Hume to come to Ferney, in vain. As tutor to Lord Mount- 
stuart, Edmonstoune had been in Geneva since 1761. For a visit 
by Lord Mountstuart see 55. 


1 New letters of David Hume, ed. 
Raymond Klibansky (Oxford 1954), 


pp.78-79. 
Go. Robert Piggott (1736-1794), 1763 


Harriet Piggott wrote of her uncle Robert Piggott that he was 
sent on ‘le grand tour, then thought so necessary for every young 
man of family. He was sent, alas! at the fatal epoch when Voltaire 
and Rousseau had burst upon the astonished and too credulous 
world, dazzling men’s minds with their noxious theories. . . . My 
uncle, fond of research in the higher walks of literature, spiritual 
and independent, was fascinated by those new and illusive doc- 
trines conveyed in flowery language and splendid volumes. The 
crafty Voltaire gloried in his dupe; for each yielding scion of a 
noble race, who eventually became his proselyte, was estimated 
by him as a new-gathered laurel to his historic fame. . . 1 

In Gibbon’s Journal for 24 October in that year there is an 
entry, ‘M. Piggot, un Anglois a soupé chez nous; il vient d’Alle- 
magne et suit la route battûe de l'Italie. Il paroit bon garçon”. He 
was clearly doing the grand tour and then on his way to Geneva. 

Robert Piggott’s interest in Voltaire did not end with his visit 
and bis return to England, for after Voltaire’s death he nearly 
bought Ferney. Harriet Piggott continues, ‘My uncle’s mind was 
too active “to bear the waste of feelings unemployed”; a pursuit 
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was requisite to his excited sensibilities. His cynic Mentor had 
recently paid the debt of nature. He sought eagerly to obtain the 
possession of Ferney—that creation of Voltaire, the only good 
work of that vicious-minded man, who seemed to have exhausted 
his whole portion of real philanthropy upon that spot of earth. 
My uncle now entered into treaty for it: his elevation of character 
was adapted to preserve those useful establishments and trades in 
their full vigour, and to continue in their comfortable homes the 
various artists who were there located, while his abundant re- 
sources of mind and finances were well calculated to create new 
settlements. But, on the eve of signing the deeds of transfer, he 
was seized with a malaria fever which brought him to the verge of 
the tomb. Attributing his illness to the unwholesome air of those 
fens so recently brought into cultivation, he abandoned a noble 
scheme which would perhaps have settled him into useful life, 
within the view of the eternal snows of Mont-Blanc. Soon after 
philosophising with the remnant of Voltaire’s Helvetian coterie, 
Cupid with his arrows penetrated his heart! My uncle was no 
sceptic in the powers of that deity! He married /a plus belle per- 
sonne of the pompous little aristocratic republic of Geneva, and 
carried her to Florence and to Rome—there to shine in and embel- 
lish the salons of the Earl and Countess of B—— y”. 

Piggott’s bride was Marguerite-Henriette Bontems, daughter 
of François-Louis Bontems and Jeanne-Renée Prevost, well 
known as one of the most beautiful women of Geneva. The wed- 
ding took place on 10 April 1780, in which year Piggott rented 
Voltaire’s old house at Ferney‘. Piggott’s interest in Rousseau 
is shown by the fact that an engraving of the statue of Rousseau 
surrounded by the characters of L’ Emile, erected by m. Argand 
and engraved in Paris by Guttenberg in 1783, was dedicated to 
Piggott’. 

Piggott soon returned to the banks of the lake of Geneva, for 
a few years after his marriage he bought the chateau de Penthes* 
from sir George Thomas, bart., who in 1777 had married Jeanne- 
Louise Sales. Horace-Bénédict de Saussure in 1786 mentions 
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having met the chevalier de Pange at Piggott’s house’. Piggott is 
also referred to in several letters from Roland de La Platiére to 


Henri-Albert Gosses. 


1 Harriet Piggott, The Private cor- 
respondence of a woman of fashion (Lon- 
don 1832), i.5. 

2 Journal de Gibbon à Lausanne, 
publié par Georges Bonnard (Lausanne 
1945), 113. 

3 Harriet Piggott, i.8-9. 

4 Rey. John Parkinson, Ms. Swiss 
Tour 1780, by courtesy of mrs Robin- 
son, East Ravendale Hall, Lincoln- 
shire. 


trefois: Henri-Albert Gosse’, Bulletin 
de I’ Institut national genevois (Genève 
1909), XXXiX.70. 

6 Gaudy-Lefort, Promenades histo- 
riques dans le canton de Genéve (Genéve 
1849), ii.184. 

7 Horace-Bénédict de Saussure, 
Lettres à sa femme, publiées par E. 
Gaillard & H. F. Montagnier (Cham- 


béry 1937), p.66. 
8 Danielle Plan, Loc. cit. 


5 Danielle Plan, ‘Un genevois d’au- 


61. William Weller Pepys, c.1763 


See sir James Macdonald, 80. 


62. Anonymous, March 1764 


Voltaire to Damilaville, 11 March 1764, ‘Je suis trés-faché de ne 
lui [Berthier] avoir pas donné à diner; j’avais quelques Anglais 
avec moi qui auraient augmenté le plaisir de l’entrevue’ (Best. 
10923). 

63. Anonymous, August 1764 


Voltaire to Damilaville, 6 August 1864, ‘Mon cher frère aura dans 
quinze jours un petit paquet qu’un Génevois venu d’Angleterre 
lui apportera’ (Best.11199). Voltaire to Damilaville, 24 August 
1764, ‘J'espère que vous verrez bientôt le genevois anglais qui 
vous apportera le paquet, à moins qu’il ne soit dévalisé par 
Belzébuth’ (Best. 11222). 

The parcel contained the Dictionnaire philosophique. The 
Englishman is tentatively identified by dr Besterman as lord 
Abingdon, who was in Geneva from 1760 onwards. For visits 
by lord Abingdon see 76 and 88. 
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64. John Morgan (1735-1789), F.R.S., and Samuel Powel 
(06.2793), 16 September 1764 


‘Chateau de Fernay. Sunday, ye 16th.—After Dinner went to the 
Chateau de Fernay—distant ab’t an hours ride from Town to pay 
our respects to Mons" Voltaire to whom we had a letter from 
Mr. Wm. Huet: an english Gentl’n whom we knew at Rome. 

His Chateau as we observed it in driving into the Court Yard 
appears new—a double House, sufficiently large to contain a 
great family, being 3 stories high & neat with a Chapel on one 
side of the Court Yard in front, & the other w’ch is the side by 
wch we enter some round turrets,—which give more ye Air of a 
Castle—the front side to the Road being shut up. As for his 
Theatre I did not see it to know it, being as I suppose on one side 
of the Hall of Room before the Hall by w’ch we enter from the 
Court Yard. 

Our Coach having drove into the Yard up to the Door, Mons" 
Voltaire himself received us on the steps. Having delivered him 
our recommendatory Letter, this wrote in French yet from the 
Characters of the subscription he knew it to come from an 
englishman, and therefore addressed us in English. For the Pre- 
sent he only look’d at the beginning of the Letter to learn our 
Names & at the Bottom to see who it came from. This was in the 
Antechamber. 

His Reception of us was very Polite. He ask’d why we had not 
come out time eno’ to dine with him, & why we made any Diff- 
culties, for says he, You know Gentlemen that sitting together at 
table opens ye Heart & makes one more sprightly & sociable. 
Although at a loss sometimes for an english Word, & that he 
used many Gallecisms, yet he took pains to articulate his words 
properly & accent them fully. In this he succeeded beyond what 
one might expect from his having been but only twelve Month? 
in england & that so many years past as in 1726. We meet with 
few french Men who pronounce english better. 
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‘Our apology for not having come time eno’ to dine with him 
being made, he then ushered us into his Sal, & introduc’d us to 
a polite Company there of Gentl’n & Ladies, in terms peculiar to 
himself. He addressed himself more particularly to a Chevalier 
whom we could see was a Military Man, & an Officer of Distinc- 
tion, & whom we afterwards learnt from Mr. Voltaire himself 
was the Count de Beaufremont, who was a Commodore last War, 
& Broth’r to the Prince de Beaufremont in franche Compte as 
well of one of the best Families as one of the best officers in France. 

His introduction of us was to this effect: I beg leave to present 
to you two english Gentlemen—Oh Glorious Nation renowned 
Conquerors of Canada. Though they have fought against you, 
& well have they fought battles by land & Sea, we must now 
look upon them as our brave friends, since we are now at peace. 

To this we replied that we hoped this peace might be lasting, that 
we might always regard one another in the same light of Friend- 
ship. Then Mons’r Voltaire introduc’d us more particularly by 
Name; we received & return’d Compliments with mutual respect. 

Mr. Voltaire then said he was very well acquainted with a 
Gentleman of the Name of Morgan? when in England in the Year 
1726. Mr. Beaufremont said there was a Col’l of the Name‘ on 
the Expedition against Martineco & the Havannah. I told them 
that the latter was dead; that there were many of the Name in 
England, & I could not say particularly that I knew the one 
Mr. Voltaire meant. They reply’d they had often heard of the 
Name & both of them said there was a General Morgan’, Gov’r of 
Bergenopzoom an officer of Great Reputation. This now indeed 
200 Years since his time. 

A Dish of coffee being presented to us, the Conversation turn- 
ed upon the places we had lately visited in Italy—Upon Naples, 
The famine & epidemical Disease w’ch lately reign’d there— 
Upon the Discoveries made at the Herculaneum &c. 

A little Dog happening to cross the room stopp’d before 
Mr. Voltaire, wagg’d his Tail and seem’d to notice him very atten- 
tively—on w’ch Mr. Voltaire turn’d to Mr. Powel, & as I thought 
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a little abruptly ask’d him, what think you of that little dog; has 
he any Soul or not, & what do the People in England now think 
of the Soul. This Question so unexpected & before Company 
some of whom Mr. Powel was very sure at least of Mr. Voltaire, 
that they entertained Sentiments concerning the Soul very dif- 
ferent from himself & the bulk of Mankind who have been taught 
at all to reason about the Soul, was a little startled at this Ques- 
tion put so mal a propos. To shew that he was not desirous of 
enlarging upon this Topic, his Answer was that the People of 
England now as well as heretofore entertained very different 
Notions from each other concerning the Soul. Very true says 
Mons’r Beaufremont, Everybody thinks after his own fashion. 

Mr. Voltaire however did not drop the subject entirely—says 
he I esteem one of your Country-Men who has wrote on that 
Subject, My Lord Bolinbroke®. He has done essential Service to 
Mankind, but there would have been still greater had he given the 
same Matter in fewer Words’. Of these he is so profuse that he 
frequently renders the Subject he handles obscure from being too 
copious in his expression. Have you not read this valuable 
Author? Another Question as little to Mr. Powel’s gout as the 
former—But without hesitation he told him what appear’d to me 
sufficiently spirited—Whatever his Merit may be I own I have 
never read him. Oh read him by all Means—He is a most valuable 
Author & let me recommend to you when you return home to get 
some of y’r Fr’ds to give an abridgement of it. It will bear to be 
reduced to a third of its bulk & then it will be a most excellent 
Work. 

The English added he have some fine Authors, they are I swear 
by God himself, the first Nation in Europe, & if ever I smell of a 
Resurrection, or come a second time on Earth, I will pray God to 
make me be born in England, the Land of Liberty. These are 
four things w’ch I adore that the English boast of so greatly with 
his fore finger of the right hand counting them up, & naming 
each distinctly & with an emphasis—Liberty, Property, Newton 
& Locke. 
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Although he then spoke in English the Count de Beaufremont 
seem’d to understand him. They tell me says he that the English 
have not even a word in their language w’ch answers to the 
French Word Esclavage so little have they an Idea of its State. 
I beg your pardon says Mr. Voltaire; they speak of it in ye way of 
opposition—English Liberty & french Slavery or Servitude. 

Here a Pause ensued. To avoid being hook’d in to any seeming 
dispute about the soul &c., I had from time to time addressed 
myself to a Young looking Gentleman who sat next me on in- 
differ’t Matters, perhaps two or three & twenty years old—tho’ 
all the while very attentive to what passed. 

I had now time to look at little about me, & observe the Com- 
pany and place I was in a little more particularly. 

As for Mr. Voltaire himself as I have a good print of him I shall 
not describe him very particularly. He begins now to stoop with 
Years of Care, is thin meagre & if strait I believe would be about 
five feet ten Inches high. Has a very sagacious but at the same 
time Comical look. Something satirical and very lively in his 
Action, of w’ch he is full as most of his Nation are. His words 
w’ch are very emphatical seem to be accompani’d with an Action 
little less so. 

Count de Beaufremont is a well looking jolly fat Man, appears 
under fifty, of a good appearance for an officer, one that seems to 
claim respect from deserving it. 

Near him in one Corner sat a fat french Lady middle-aged—well 
painted’. She did not talk much, tho’ she seem’d one of the family. 
Her Discourse seem’d to be chiefly confined to a Gentleman in a 
white broad Cloth suit & Silver Lace, who seem’d to repay her 
with the whole of his attention, he not bestow’g a great deal on 
the Company. 

In a diagonal Corner on an easy Settee were placed also a 
middling Age but meagre french Lady well smeared with paint’. 
She did not want for discourse—at her left hand at the same settee 
was a younger Lady” perhaps aged 20, & Mr. Voltaire on 
her right—the Young Gentleman! with whom I convers’d 
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sometimes sat between him and myself, & Mr. Powel to my 
right hand. These were the personages & such the arrangement 
of our goodly Company. 

The Salle was elegantly adorned & had some tolerable paint- 
ings, one indeed better executed than the rest was a Mars seeming 
to have rose from the bed of Venus but giving her a close parting 
Salute. His left Arm supporting the weight of her Body but press- 
ing her swelling Breast she turn’d to the right embraces him clo- 
sely, whilst he gives her the parting Kiss. His Helmet & Plume 
are behind him—a pair of billing doves fluttering their wings on 
the bed of Venus. The Windows of this Room w’ch I sat just 
opposite to look into a fine Garden. Mr. Voltaire perhaps observ- 
ing my Eyes that Way, ask’d do you love Greenwich Gentlemen 
—do you love Richmond; Upon answering in ye affirmative says 
he I will shew you these places. 

He conducted us into the Garden, & pointing to the lake of 
Geneva within ab’t half a league or perhaps a little more—there 
says he is the Thames—& there is Richmond Hills, shewing us 
the Hills of Savoy beyond the lake—and these Vineyards all 
round this Garden & the verdant Lawns are Greenwich. You see 
I am quite in the english Taste’. Look at the Woods; there you 
see a Road in the Woods another in the Vineyard—In the garden 
you have plain gravel walks or green Lawns—no french Gew- 
gaws—All is after Nature. 

We congratulated him upon the Happiness of his Situation, the 
Judgment he had shewn in the Choice of his Residence & the 
pleasing happy Arrangement he had given to every thing about. 
He prided himself in having ordered every thing himself, from 
the building the Chateau to the Disposition of the Garden—all 
the gravel of the walks he had himself caused to be brought 
here. 

I have says he six miles in Circuit here, & am Lord of a greater 
extent than the neighbouring republic of Geneva—I pay no 
Taxes to the french King or any other—I enjoy Liberty and 
Property here & am my own Master. 
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We told him his Situation was, what it really is, most charm- 
ing; & that no doubt he must have enjoy’d a particular pleasure 
in seeing a kind of second Creation rise under his hands. 

Where my Chateau is, says he, there were Churches & Chap- 
pels. I bought all & pulled them down to build my Chateau. 
I hate Churches & Priests & Masses. You Gentleman have been 
in Italy—You have been at Rome. Has not your Blood often 
boiled to see shoescrapers & porters saying Mass at a place where 
once a Cicero or Cato & a Scipio have thundered in eloquent 
harangues to the roman People. 

His Soul seem’d to be mov’d with Indignation whilst he spoke 
it, & he accompany’d this with a Vehemence of Action that 
show’d to what a degree he abhorred Masses and the religious. 

How often when one would go fast do these fellows detain you 
says he. If you ask where is the Postillion he is gone to Mass, & 
you must wait with Patience for a half an hour till he has done. 

By this time I became quite familiar with him, ask’d him Ques- 
tions with as much Assurance as if I had been long acquainted 
with him—I ask’d him if he had read any Acc’ts of Electricity or 
was acquainted with Dr. Franklin’s® writings on that Subject—& 
what he thought of him. He acknowledged him to be the Dis- 
cov’r & Improv’r of Electricity, that he was a Man of Genius of 
Merit & a great nat’! Philosopher. 

I then ask’d him if he had read Mr. Humes" writings of Doctor 
Robertson’s® History of Scotland as he said he often read english 
Books. 

He told me he had, that both were Men of Merit, but he pre- 
ferred Mr. Hume, whom he said wrote more like a Philosoph’r. He 
has given us a good History of England. It is not so full of minute 
facts as that of Rapin'*, who smells indeed of the Presbyterian 
whilst Mr. Hume throughout smells of the Philosopher. He often 
used the word smell of, figuratively for to partake of. I know not 
whether it was because he delighted in the Sense of smelling 
particularly, or for want of words to express himself better in 


english. 
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He now pulld out of his Pocket a snuff Box. In taking a pinch 
of Snuff, I observed in the inside of the Lid a Miniat’re Picture of 
the King of Prussia, w’ch probably was presented to him by that 
Monarch at the time Voltaire was so great a favourite of his, & 
his chief Counsellor. 

In speaking of an intended new publication upon the History 
of a Time w’ch has been often wrote on he inveighed against 
writing on trite Subjects where the Author had it not in his 
power to bring new facts to the light or publish some new dis- 
coveries that are important and interesting—Above all Authors 
I admire Newton” & Locke*—These opened our Eyes to glor- 
ious Objects & immortal Discoveries w’ch we did not think of. 

One has dissected & laid open to us ye planetary System; the 
other has, as I may say, dissected the Soul & discovered to us all 
ye powers of the Understanding. On my Knees I prostrate my- 
self all my Life before two such great Men as these; to whom I 
esteem myself as an Infant. 

I then ask’d who Mons’r Beaufremont was. He told me of him 
what I wrote above. 

I then ask’d him if the Young Gentleman whom I had set next 
to was his son, as I had heard him call him Papa; and who the 
young Lady was. 

He answered me the Young Lady I call my Daughter, because 
she was a poor orphan neglected Neice" of the deceased great 
Corneille—every Nation you know has its Shakespeare—Cor- 
neille was our french Shakespeare—& because I look on myself 
as a Soldier under the Gen’ls Corneille, Racine &c in this sort of 
Warfare, I found out the Neice of Corneille and brought her to 
live with me. I call her my Daughter & have marri’d her to that 
Young Man”. Their Children I look on as if they were my own, 
& take care of them all as of my own family. 

Being now time to return to Geneva lest the Gates of the City 
should be shut ag’st us, we thanked him in the politest terms for 
the Honor he had done us. He return’d the Compliment, said he 
shouldalwaysbe proud to entertain english Gentlemen. Being now 
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at the Steps he ushered usin, breaking into akind of Rapture with— 

“Oh Goddess Liberty; thou heaven born maid.” 

We were now within the Salle, & Mons’r Voltaire as if he had 
been pleased with our Conversation & the freedom we used with 
him—crys out in french to this Effect—addressing himself to the 
Company. 

“Behold two Amiable Young Men Lovers of Truth & Inqui- 
rers into Nature. They are not satisfy’d with mear Appearance, 
they love Investigation & Truth, & despize Superstition—I com- 
mand You Gentlemen—go on love Truth & search diligently 
after it. Hate Hypocrisy Hate Masses & above all hate the Priests.” 

Compliments being over we left the Company. Mons’r Voltaire 
accompany’d us to the Door, told us he should allways be proud 
to see us, particularly whenever we would call & dine with him; 
his hour was two o’clock; he would be glad to see us, & if his 
Health permitted would dine with us but if not, His Children, 
(meaning his adopted ones) would take care of us, nor should we 
ever want for Company at his House who would endeavour to 
make themselves agreeable. We return’d our Thanks once more 
in the warmest terms, & gett’g into the Chariot drove off. 

I could not help noticing a Chappel before the Gate of the 
Court Yard with this Inscription over the door: 


Deo 
Erexit 
Voltaire 
MDCCLXI 


I afterwards heard that in buying this Possession he was obliged 
to stipulate for building a Chappel—of w’ch I suppose no great 
Use is made. Till I heard this I did not know whether it was not 
his Theatre. 


In a Tavern on the road not far off these lines’ are pencilled— 


Deo erexit Voltaire 
Behold the pious work of Vain Voltaire 
Who never knew a God, or said a prayer’. 
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Samuel Powel’s account of the visit to Voltaire must have been 
contained in a letter which he wrote to his uncle Samuel Morris, 
but it is not extant. Instead, there is preserved the reply which 
Morris wrote to Powel, from which it is clear that Powel enjoyed 
his visit to Voltaire very much. 

Samuel Morris to Samuel Powel, Philadelphia 9 March 1765, 
‘Thy letter informing of thy health & safe return to England, 
have given me more pleasure than thee can imagine: . . . When 
I see so many of our Petit Maitres returning home, doubly ridi- 
culous by their Travels, I cannot but be proud of the improve- 
ment, I have the highest reason to think, my Nephew has made 
by his. Your Visit & conversation with that great man, & Uni- 
versal genius M. Voltaire, & ye polite reception he gave you, 
must have been vastly delightful: I wish his age had been men- 
tioned, I believe he is near 80. So much life and Spirit! his fond- 
ness for everything that is English, delights me, especially his 
candid acknowledgment of the Superior genius of some of our 
English authors. I wonder, but why should I wonder, perhaps it 
would have been wonderful if they had, that A.” & S. cou’d be 
content to stare at his Castle at a distance, without attempting the 
favour of his conversation, entre nous I think that one of these 
Gent. wou’d have been full as useful to his Country, and done it 
as much Credit, if he had never gone from home, at least he might 
have confin’d himself to N. Market, the centre & ne plus ultra of 
all his improvements. Voltaire’s observations of Lord Bolling- 
brok’s works are very just, especially his Theological, enveloped 
in a cloud of words indeed: but yet my dear, I’m afraid, that all 
these Accomplishments, so proper for polite conversation, will be 
lost in Pennsylvania, or what is worse perhaps, Attract ill will 
& malicious reflections, amgst many of the narrow Spirits of 
Phradaeese 

This is the earliest visit known to have been paid to Voltaire by 
Americans. John Morgan founded the Medical School ofthe Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, where he became Professor of Medicine; and 
in the War of Independence he served as Medical Director of the 
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Continental Army. Samuel Powel was the last colonial mayor of 


Philadelphia. 


1 William Hewett 1693-1766, of 
Leicestershire. See 19 and 58. 

2 this was not quite accurate. Vol- 
taire spent nearly three years in Eng- 
land from May 1726 until March 1729. 

8 perhaps Thomas Morgan, died 
1743, who was known as a deist. 

4 lieutenant-colonel Hugh Morgan, 
who served in the 90th Foot at Havana 
in 1760. 

5 sir Thomas Morgan, died 1595, 
Governor of Bergen op Zoom, known 
as ‘The Warrier’. 

6 Henry St John, viscount Boling- 
broke, was an old friend of Voltaire’s. 

7 for a very similar description of 
Bolingbroke see Voltaire to mme Du 
Deffand, 13 October 1759 (Best.7801). 

8 this description was clearly in- 
tended for Voltaire’s niece, Marie- 
Louise Mignot, 1710-1790, widow of 
Nicolas-Charles Denis. 

this description may be intended 
for Voltaire’s second niece, madame 
Denis’s younger sister, Marie-Eliza- 
beth, marquise de Florian, whose first 
husband was m. de Fontaine. She was 
said to be as thin and cadaverous as 
her uncle. 

10 Marie-Françoise Corneille, great- 
grand daughter of the uncle of Pierre 
Corneille. 

11 Pierre-Jacques-Claude Dupuit. 

12 Voltaire made a similar remark to 
lord Spencer in 1763 and to Thomas 
Pennant on 6 May 1765 (50 and 72). 

13 Voltaire had not at that time met 
Benjamin Franklin, who called on him 
in Paris on 15 February 1778 and was 
present in the Académie on 29 April 
1778 when Voltaire received an ova- 
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tion, shortly before he died on 30 May. 

14 see John Moore 119, and the letter 
quoted in note 7. 

15 William Robertson, 1721-1793. 
He spoke in very eulogistic terms of 
Voltaire in his note 45 to ‘Proofs’ to 
his History of Charles V. 

16 Paul de Rapin-Thoyras, 1661- 
1723; French historian who wrote a 
history of England. 

17 Voltaire’s interest in Newton is 
referred to in G. R. de Beer, ‘Voltaire, 
F.R.S.’, Notes & Records of the Royal 
Society (1951), viii.247; and in D. 
McKie and G. R. de Beer, ‘Newton’s 
Apple’, ibid (1952), ix.46, 333. 

18 John Locke, F.R.S., 1632-1704. 
There are parallels between the lives 
of Locke and Voltaire, each of whom 
had to suffer exile. 

19 see footnote 10. 

20 see footnote 11. 

*1 this epigram must have been the 
work of a Briton, but was too early for 
it to have been the work of Charles 
Stanhope, Lord Mahon, afterwards 
3rd Earl Stanhope, who did his best to 
discredit Voltaire during his sojourn 
in Geneva from 1764 to 1774 (see 113). 

22 The Journal of Dr John Morgan 
of Philadelphia from the city of Rome to 
the City of London 1764 (Philadelphia 
1907), pp-216-229. 

23 John Allen of Pennsylvania. 

24 colonel Joseph Shippen, son of 
Edward Shippen of Lancashire. 

25 C. Moon, The Morris Family of 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia 1898-1909), 
ii.472. We are indebted for this refer- 
ence to mr Whitfield J. Bell junr. of 
Williamsburg. 
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65. Henry Temple, 2nd viscount Palmerston 
(1739-1802), ? 1764 


Lord Palmerston to an unknown correspondent, Ferney 1764, 
‘,..[ am now settled at Voltaire’s House and am regretting the 
time I wasted in the neighbourhood before I came hither. 

My Recommendations to him were such and from such Quarters 
as could not fail to procure me great Civilities, but I believe the 
real Friendliness and Cordiality of my Reception proceeds from 
his considering me as your Friend and he in shewing me part of 
the Attentions he wishes to shew you, he remembers every cir- 
cumstance relating [to] you as if he had seen you yesterday and 
he loves you as if he saw you still. He has even been searching 
every corner of his memory to find your fellow Traveller the 
Doctor, but alas his Efforts have been in vain, such Little baubles 
like him are easily lost. You have no Idea of the Expense Vol- 
taire is at here and what good he does. He is at once the King and 
the Father of the Country where he resides. He makes everybody 
about him happy and he is as good a Master of a Family as he is a 
Poet. His conversation is enchanting, if he was divided in two 
and one had to chuse between the Man one had read, and the 
Man one hears, I should be at a loss. His Editors may publish his 
books as often as they please, but his own Edition will always be 
the best. Madame Dennis, his Niece is here and Madame Dupui 
the Granddaughter of Corneille of whom you have heard so 
much. The first seems to have a great deal of natural Goodness 
and of the sort that one loves. The other is one of those common 
Figures and Characters of whom the less is said the better. His 
House is Charming and beautifully situated with a most magni- 
ficent Prospect. My Appartment is delightful I only wish it were 
nearer yours, for I find it signifies nothing running away from 
you, I dont love you a bit the less and when I come back I shall 
love you if possible more. I have been to Geneva which is a 
large melancholy Town inhabited by People who dont want 


understanding or money and yet seem to make no use of either. 
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I saw nothing pretty there but the Women, they have a dismal 
time of it, and are as tired as the Dead, and yet they deserve that 
somebody should help them to a little Amusement. I send you a 
sketch I made of Voltaire while he was losing a Game at Chess. 
It is very incorrect, because it was done in a hurry by Candle- 
light and thro’ all the diabolic Faces which he never fails to make 
when he knows anybody is drawing his Picture, but I think I 
have hit off his general Character, which is the most essential. 
A Drawing had better be well begun than well finished, because 
one begins by the toute ensemble, and finishes by detail. You 
have no notion how aimable the old Man is in private, and if he 
was not one of the greatest Geniuses he would be one of the best 
Creatures in the world. I have seen him receive English, French, 
Italian and German Travellers who all find him equally well 
acquainted with their Country and its Literature. His Genius is 
too great to be contained within the Limits of his own Nation, it 
belongs to the whole Earth. 

I believe he received from Heaven the Gift of Languages and 
in knowledge of Folio Volumes, for it is impossible to conceive 
when he could find the time to learn the first or read the last. . . 1 

The doubt in determining the date of this visit arises from the 
following. In favour of the date 1764 are the facts that this manu- 
script draft (which is labelled ‘Letter 2nd’) from lord Palmerston 
to his unknown correspondent bears the date 1764, and that in 
the previous letter to the same correspondent, (dated from Vevey 
1764) lord Palmerston’s route from Basle to Geneva (Basle- 
Soleure-Vevey-excursion into the Valais-visit to Albrecht von 
Haller at Roche-Geneva) cannot be brought into agreement 
with the itinerary for 1763 (Basle-Schaffhausen-Zurich-Lucerne- 
Altdorf-St Gotthard-Wassen-Susten Pass-Grosse Scheidegg- 
Grindelwald-Thun-Berne-Lausanne-Geneva).The journey from 
Basle through Soleure to Geneva is not described in his diary 
but it might have taken place between 11 September and 9 Octo- 
ber 1764, dates on which it is known that he was at Geneva, for 
on the latter he dined with lord and lady Stanhope’. 
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On the other hand, this account of a visit to Voltaire reads as 
if it concerned a first visit, particularly the recommendation to 
Voltaire and the regret at the time lost before visiting him. In 
that case the visit would have to be dated 1763, and except for 
the date 1764 written on the ‘Letter 2nd’ there is nothing in its 
text incompatible with the year 1763. 

Voltaire to lord Palmerston, 11 September 1765, ‘Je suis trés 
sensible au présent que vous me faites, et je l’étais encore davan- 
tage à votre mérite quand vous me faisiez quelquefois l’honneur 
de venir dans ma retraite. Je ne perdrai jamais le souvenir des 
heures que jy ai passées avec vous’ (Best.12019). This supports the 
probability that lord Palmerston visited Voltaire more than once. 

The identity of lord Palmerston’s correspondent, from whom 
he had a recommendation to Voltaire, is problematical, but it 
may have been mrs Greville, née Frances Macartney, wife of 
Fulke Greville of Wilberry, Wiltshire, son of Algernon Greville, 
second son of the fifth lord Brooke. Mrs Greville was the author 
of an ‘Ode to indifference’ and, with her husband, of Maxims, 
characters, and reflections (London 1756). 

For an other visit by lord Palmerston see 51. 


1 Broadlands archives. Manuscript 
letter of the 2nd viscount Palmerston, 
published by courtesy of the countess 
Mountbatten of Burma. Transcribed 
by mrs Georgiana Blois to whom our 
thanks are due. This letter has also 
been published in part by mr Brian 
Connell in Portrait of a whig peer 


(London 1957), 40-41, to whom and 
to his publisher André Deutsch we 
are happy to make acknowledgment. 

2 Chevening archives. Supper and 
Dinner bills of Grizel Countess Stan- 
hope; consulted through the courtesy 
of the earl Stanhope, K.G. 


66. Anonymous, October 1764 


Voltaire to the marquis de Chauvelin, Ferney, 9 October 1764, 
‘Pai vu votre petit Anglais, qui a une maîtresse, et point de pré- 
cepteur. Ils sont tous dans ce goût-là. Nous avons eu longtemps 
le fils de M. Fox. Il voyageait, a quinze ans, sur sa bonne foi, et 
dépensait mille guinées par mois’ (Best.11293). 
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Stephen Fox stayed on and off at Geneva from 1760 until 1763. 
His extravagance is referred to in many letters from his father 


and mother!. 


1 earl of Ilchester, Henry Fox, first 
Lord Holland (London 1920), ti.170. 


67. Anonymous, November 1764 


Voltaire to George Keate, Ferney 14 November 1764, ‘Je suis 
presque complètement aveugle quatre ou cinq mois de l’année.... 
C’est ce qui m’a privé du plaisir de lire moi-même les beaux vers! 
dont vous avez honoré les Délices, mais j’ai trouvé heureusement 
un anglais qui me les a lus, et qui a partagé mon admiration’ 


(Best.1135 4). 


1 Keate’s poem was The Ruins of 
Netley abbey published 30 March 1764. 


68. Anonymous, December 1764 


Voltaire to Damilaville, 11 December 1764, ‘Un voyageur s’est 
chargé ... de vous apporter, dans huit ou dix jours, deux petits 
recueils. . . . Je me servirais de la voie que vous m’indiqués, si le 
paquet n’était entre les mains d’un médecin anglais que vous ver- 
rez incessament à Paris’ (Best.11396). 

26 December 1764, ‘Je suis étonné que le médecin anglais ne 
soit pas encore arrivé à Paris. . . . Apparément qu’il s’amuse à tuer 
des Français en chemin’ (Best.11423). 

9 January 1765, “Le médecin anglais m'étonne et m’afflige’ 
(Best.11456). 


69. James Boswell (1 740-1795), 24 & 27-29 December 1764 


Monday 24 December [1764] ‘. . . I took a coach for Ferney, the 
seat of the illustrious Monsieur de Voltaire. I was in true spirits; 
the earth was covered with snow; I surveyed wild nature with a 
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noble eye. I called up all the grand ideas which I have ever enter- 
tained of Voltaire. The first object that struck me was his church 
with this inscription: “Deo erexit Voltaire mpccix1.” His chateau 
was handsome. I was received by two or three footmen, who 
showed me into a very elegant room. I sent by one of them a let- 
ter to Monsieur de Voltaire which I had from Colonel Constant! 
at The Hague. He returned and told me, “Monsieur de Voltaire is 
very much annoyed at being disturbed. He is abed.” I was afraid 
that I should not see him. Some ladies and gentlemen entered, and 
I was entertained for some time. At last Monsieur de Voltaire 
opened the door of his apartment, and stepped forth. I surveyed 
him with eager attention, and found him just as his print had 
made me conceive him. He received me with dignity, and that air 
of the world which a Frenchman acquires in such perfection. He 
had a slate-blue, fine frieze greatcoat night-gown, and a three- 
knotted wig. He sat erect upon his chair, and simpered when he 
spoke. He was not in spirits, nor I neither. All I presented was the 
“foolish face of wondering praise”. 

We talked of Scotland. He said the Glasgow editions were 
“très belles”. I said, “An Academy of painting was also established 
there, but it did not succeed. Our Scotland is no country for 
that”. He replied with a keen archness, “No; to paint well it is 
necessary to have warm feet. It’s hard to paint when your feet are 
cold”. Another would have given a long dissertation on the cold- 
ness of our climate. Monsieur de Voltaire gave the very essence 
of raillery in half a dozen words. 

I mentioned the severe criticism which the Gazette littéraire has 
given upon Lord Kames’s Elements. I imagined it to be done by 
Voltaire, but would not ask him. He repeated me several of the 
bon mots in it, with an air that confirmed me in my idea of his 
having written this criticism. He called my Lord always “ce Mon- 
sieur Kames”’. 

I told him that Mr. Johnson and I intended to make a tour 
through the Hebrides, the Northern Isles of Scotland. He smiled, 


and cried, “Very well; but I shall remain here. You will allow me 
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to stay here?” “Certainly.” “Well then, go. I have no objections 
at all.” 

I asked him if he still spoke English. He replied, “No. To speak 
English one must place the tongue between the teeth, and I have 
lost my teeth”. 

He was curious to hear anecdotes from Berlin. He asked who 
was our Minister there. I said he was only a chargé d’affaires. 
“Ah!” said he, “un chargé d’affaires est guère chargé.” He said 
Hume was “a true philosopher”. 

As we talked, there entered Père Adam, a French Jesuit, who is 
protected in the house of Voltaire. What a curious idea. He was a 
lively old man with white hair. Voltaire criedin English, “There, 
Sir, is a young man, a scholar who is learning your language, a 
broken soldier of the Company of Jesus.” “Ah,” said Père Adam, 
“a young man of sixty”. 

Monsieur de Voltaire did not dine with us. Madame Denis, his 
niece, does the honours of his house very well. She understands 
English. She was remarkably good to me. I sat by her and we 
talked much. I became lively and most agreeable. We had a com- 
pany of about twelve. The family consists of seven. The niece of 
the great Corneille lives here. She is married to a Monsieur 
Dupuits. The gates of Geneva shut at five, so I was obliged to 
hasten away after dinner without seeing any more of Monsieur 
de Voltaire. . . ? 

Thursday 27 December [1764] ‘. . .I then went to Ferney where 
I was received with complacency and complimented on my letter. 
I found here the Chevalier de Boufflers’, a fine, lively young fellow 
and mighty ingenious. He was painting in crayon a Madame 
Rilliet, a most frolicsome little Dutch Genevoise. There was here 
a Monsieur Rieut, a Genevois, a heavy, knowing fellow. Monsieur 
de Voltaire came out to us a little while, but did not dine with us. 
After dinner we returned to the drawing-room, where (if I may 
revive an old phrase) every man soaped his own beard. Some sat 
snug by the fire, some chatted, some sung, some played the gui- 
tar, some played at shuttlecock. All was full. The canvas was 
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covered. My hypochondria began to muse. I was dull to find how 
much this resembled any other house in the country, and I had 
heavy ennui. At six I went to Père Adam’s room, which was just 
as neat and orderly as I could fancy. I know not how it is, but I 
really have often observed that what I have experienced has only 
corresponded to imagination already in my mind. Can pre-exist- 
ence be true? Pére Adam has learned English in a year’s time. He 
read and translated a paper of the Spectator with surprising ease. 
He and Rieu entertained me with the praises of Monsieur de Vol- 
taire’s good actions in private life: how he entertains his friends 
and strangers of distinction, how he has about fifty people in his 
chateau, as his servants marry and have children, and how the 
village upon his manor is well taken care of. 

Between seven and eight we had a message that Voltaire was in 
the drawing-room. He always appears about this time anight, 
pulls his bell and cries, “Fetch Père Adam”. The good Father is 
ready immediately, and they play at chess together. I stood by 
Monsieur de Voltaire and put him in tune. He spoke sometimes 
English and sometimes French. He gave me a sharp reproof for 
speaking fast. “How fast you foreigners speak!” “We think that 
the French do the same.” “Well, at any rate, J don’t. I speak 
slowly, that’s what I do”; and this he said with a most keen tone. 
He got into great spirits. I would not go to supper, and so I had 
this great man for about an hour and a half at a most interesting 
téte-a-téte. I have written some particulars of it to Temple, and 
as our conversation was very long, I shall draw it up fully in a 
separate paper. When the company returned, Monsieur de Vol- 
taire retired. They looked at me with complacency and without 
envy. Madame Denis insisted that I should sup; I agreed to do 
this, and a genteel table was served for me in the drawing-room, 
where I eat and drank cheerfully with the gay company around 
me. I was very lively and said, “I am magnificence itself. I eat 
alone, like the King of England”. In short this was a rich evening. 

Friday 28 December. Last night Monsieur de Voltaire treated 
me with polite respect: “I am sorry, Sir, that you will find yourself 
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so badly lodged.” I ought to have a good opinion of myself, 
but from my unlucky education I cannot get rid of mean timid- 
ity as to my own worth. I was very genteelly lodged. My room 
was handsome. The bed, purple cloth lined with white quilted 
satin; the chimney-piece, marble, and ornamented above with the 
picture ofa French toilet. Monsieur de Voltaire’s country-house is 
the first I have slept in since I slept in that of some good Scots 
family—Kellie, indeed. I surveyed every object here with a mi- 
nute attention and most curiously did I prove the association of 
ideas. Everything put me fully in mind of a decent Scots house, 
and I thought surely the master of this family mus: go to church 
and do as public institutions require; and then I made my transi- 
tion to the real master, the celebrated Voltaire, the infidel, the 
author of so many deistical pieces and of the Pucelle d’ Orléans. 

I awakened this morning bad, even here. Yet I recovered, and 
as I was here for once in a lifetime, and wished to have as much 
of Voltaire as possible, I sent off Jacob to Geneva, to stop my 
coach today and to bring it out tomorrow. I then threw on my 
clothes and ran like the Cantab in the imitation of Gray’s Elegy, 
“with hose ungartered”, to Voltaire’s church, where I heard part 
of a mass and was really devout. I then walked in his garden, 
which is very pretty and commands a fine prospect. I then went 
to my room, got paper from Voltaire’s secretary, and wrote to 
my father, to Temple, and to Sir David Dalrymple. I sent to 
Monsieur de Voltaire a specimen of my poem called Parliament. 
I also wrote a fair copy of my Ode on Ambition for him, and in- 
scribed it thus: “Most humbly presented to Monsieur de Voltaire, 
the glory of France, the admiration of Europe, by Mr. Boswell, 
who has had the honour of regarding and loving him in private 
life at his Chateau de Ferney”. 

He was bad today and did not appear before dinner. We dined 
well as usual. It was pleasant for me to think I was in France. In 
the afternoon I was dullish. At six I applied to the secretary for a 
volume of Voltaire’s plays, and went to my room, and read his 
Mahomet in this own house. It was curious, this. A good, decent, 
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trusty servant had fire and wax candles and all in order for me. 
There is at Ferney the true hospitality. All are master of their 
rooms and do as they please. I should have mentioned yesterday 
that when I arrived, Monsieur Rieu carried me to a room where 
the maids were and made me point out which of them I meant in 
my letter to Madame Denis. Monsieur de Voltaire was sick and 
out of spirits this evening, yet I made him talk some time. His 
conversation shall be all collected into one piece. I may perhaps 
insert it in this my journal. I supped at the table tonight. It hurt 
me to find that by low spirits it is possible for me to lose the relish 
of the most illustrious genius. Hard indeed. . .4 

James Boswell to William Temple, Ferney, 28 December 
1764, . . . [returned yesterday to this enchanted castle. The magi- 
cian appeared a very little before dinner. But in the evening he 
came into the drawing-room in great spirits. I placed myself by 
him. I touched the keys in unison with his imagination. I wish you 
had heard the music. He was all brilliance. He gave me continued 
flashes of wit. I got him to speak English, which he does in a 
degree that made me now and then start up and cry, “Upon my 
soul this is astonishing!” When he talked our language he was 
animated with the soul of a Briton. He had bold flights. He had 
humour. He had an extravagance; he had a forcible oddity of style 
that the most comical of our dramatis personae could not have 
exceeded. He swore bloodily, as was the fashion when he was in 
England. He hummed a ballad; he repeated nonsense. Then he 
talked of our Constitution with a noble enthusiasm. I was proud 
to hear this from the mouth of an illustrious Frenchman. At last 
we came upon religion. Then did he rage. The company went to 
supper. Monsieur de Voltaire and I remained in the drawing- 
room with a great Bible before us; and if ever two mortal men 
disputed with vehemence, we did. Yes, upon that occasion he was 
one individual and I another. For a certain portion of time there 
was a fair opposition between Voltaire and Boswell. The daring 
bursts of his ridicule confounded my understanding. He stood 
like an orator of ancient Rome. Tully was never more agitated 
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than he was. He went too far. His aged frame trembled beneath 
him. He cried, “Oh, I am very sick; my head turns round”, and 
he let himself gently fall upon an easy chair. He recovered. I re- 
sumed our conversation, but changed the tone. I talked to him 
serious and earnest. I demanded of him an honest confession of 
his real sentiments. He gave it me with candour and with a mild 
eloquence which touched my heart. I did not believe him capable 
of thinking in the manner that he declared to me was “from the 
bottom of his heart”. He expressed his veneration—his love— 
of the Supreme Being, and his entire resignation to the will of Him 
who is All-wise. He expressed his desire to resemble the Author 
of Goodness by being good himself. His sentiments go no farther. 
He does not inflame his mind with grand hopes of the immor- 
tality of the soul. He says it may be, but he knows nothing of it. 
And his mind is in perfect tranquillity. It was moved; I was sorry. 
I doubted his sincerity. I called to him with emotion, “Are you 
sincere? are you really sincere?” He answered, “Before God, I 
am”. Then with the fire of him whose tragedies have so often 
shone on the theatre of Paris, he said, “I suffer much. But I suffer 
with patience and resignation; not as a Christian—but as a man’’.”4 

Saturday 29 December. I this morning visited Monsieur Rieu 
and Monsieur de Belle Pré, a gentleman-painter. They lived in 
the same room. I then visited my excellent Pére Adam, who gives 
lessons to some of the young servants and is in all respects obli- 
ging. I talked of religion and found him to be a sincere Christian. 
He said, “I pray for Monsieur de Voltaire every day. Perhaps it 
will please God to touch his heart and make him see the true reli- 
gion. It is a pity that he is not a Christian. He has many Christian 
virtues. He has the most beautiful soul. He is benevolent; he is 
charitable; but he is very strongly prejudiced against the Chris- 
tian religion. When he is serious, I try to say a word to him; but 
when he is in the humour of casting shafts of ridicule, I hold my 
peace”. Worthy father! How strange is the system of human 
things! I reasoned with him against the eternity of hell’s torments. 
He could not escape from the opinion of the Church, but his 
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humanity made him say, “I shall be delighted if it proves to be 
otherwise”. I then went with Rieu and saw the theatre of Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire. It is not large, but very handsome. It suggested 
to mea variety of very pleasing ideas. One circumstance rendered 
Monsieur de Voltaire’s particularly agreeable to me. My associa- 
tion of ideas was such that I constantly thought of Temple. I can 
account for this. Some years ago he wrote to my father proposing 
that he and I should go together to study at Geneva, and should 
see “Voltaire! Rousseau! immortal names!” Besides, we used to 
talk much of Voltaire with Nichollss and Claxton*. Such little 
circumstances which recall my dear friends are valuable. 

I next went with the secretary and saw Monsieur de Voltaire’s 
library, which was tolerably numerous and in very good order. 
I saw there the Elements of Criticism and, by the secretary’s deny- 
ing it, I was persuaded that Voltaire had written the severe letter 
upon this book in the Gazette littéraire. The Jansenists used to 
publish against the Jesuits what they called Mémoires ecclésias- 
tiques. Voltaire has got a thick volume of them bound up with the 
title of Sottises ecclésiastiques. I saw upon a shelf an octavo with 
this title, Zragédies barbares. | was sure they must be English. 
I took down the book, and found it contained Cleone, Elfrida, 
Caractacus. I was mightily amused with these little sallies, which 
were quite in the taste of Sir David Dalrymple. I heartily wish 
Voltaire had titled more of his books. 

I was dressed the first time at Ferney in my sea-green and silver, 
and now in my flowered velvet. Gloom got hold of me at dinner, 
in so much that I thought I would not be obliged to stay here for 
a great deal of money. And yet in reality I would be proud and 
pleased to live a long time chez Monsieur de Voltaire. I was asked 
to return when I should be at Lyons. I took an easy leave of the 
company. Monsieur de Voltaire was very ill today, and had not 
appeared. I sent my respects to him, and begged to be allowed to 
take leave of him. He sent to me his compliments and said he 
would see me. I found him in the drawing-room, where I had near 
halfan hour with him; at least, more than a quarter. I told him that 
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I had marked his conversation. He seemed pleased. This last 
conversation shall also be marked. It was truly singular and 
solemn. I was quite in enthusiasm, quite agreeably mad to a cer- 
tain degree. I asked his correspondence. He granted it. Is not this 
greatrage 

Well, I must here pause, and as an impartial philosopher decide 
concerning myself. What a singular being do I find myself! Let 
this my journal show what variety my mind is capable of. But am 
I not well received everywhere? Am I not particularly taken 
notice of by men of the most distinguished genius? And why? 
I have neither profound knowledge, strong judgment, nor cons- 
tant gaiety. But I have a noble soul which still shines forth, a cer- 
tain degree of knowledge, a multiplicity of ideas of all kinds, an 
original humour and turn of expression, and, I really believe, a 
remarkable knowledge of human nature. This is different from 
a knowledge of the world as much as is the knowledge ofa florist, 
who understands perfectly the works of Nature, from that of him 
who understands flowers formed by art. The florist perceives in 
general that the artificial flowers are not natural, but whether they 
are made of gummed linen, of china, or of copper, he cannot tell. 
So I know in general your men of the world to be artificial, but 
am not able to develop their different qualities. What is really 
Man I think I know pretty well. With this I have a pliant ease of 
manner which must please. I can tune myself so to the tone of any 
bearable man I am with that he is as much at freedom as with 
another self, and, till I am gone, cannot imagine me a stranger. 
Perhaps my talents are such as procure me more happiness than 
those of a more elevated kind. Were it not for my black hypo- 
chondria, I might be a practical epicurean. 

I departed from this chateau in a most extraordinary humour, 
thinking hard, and wondering if I could possibly, when again in 
Scotland, again feel my most childish prejudices. . . .”4 

The chevalier de Boufflers referred to Boswell in the following 
terms, ‘Il est venu chez lui un Anglais qui ne peut pas se lasser de 
l'entendre parler anglais, & réciter tous les poëmes de Driden”. 
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Boswell had met John Morgan (see 64) in Holland in 1763 
and made a tour with him’. In a letter to sir Alexander Dick 
Morgan spoke well of Boswell’, but Boswell thought Morgan ‘un 


fat bonhomme”. 


1 David-Louis de Constant d’Her- 
menches (1722-1785). 

2 Catherine-Stanislas de 
(1738-1815). 

3 Henri Rieu (1721-1787). 

*transcribed from Boswell on the 
Grand Tour: Germany and Switzerland 
2764, edited by Frederick A. Pottle, 
(London 1953), pp.272-274, 279-282, 
293-296, by kind permission of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
N.Y. and professor Frederick A. 
Pottle. 


Boufflers 


5 Norton Nicholls (1742-1809); see 
also 111. 

6 John Claxton. 

7 Lettres de Monsieur le Chevalier de 
Boufflers, pendant son voyage en Suisse 
à Madame sa Mère (s.l. 1771), p.26. 

8 Boswellin Holland edited by Frede- 
rick A. Pottle (London 1952), p.10. 

® information kindly communicated 
by professor F. A. Pottle. 

10 Boswell in Holland, p.10. 


70. Henry Ellis (1721-1806), c.t764 


‘After his retirement from public life, he annually visited Voltaire 


and Tissot’. 


‘For twenty years past this gentleman has constantly, on the 
approach of winter, returned from Britain or Ireland, . . . to pass 
the winter in the South of France, or in Italy; mostly at Marseilles”. 


1 J. Nichols, Literary anecdotes of the 
XVIIIth century (London 1815), iv.533. 
2 Francis Garden, lord Gardenstone, 


Travelling memorandums (Edinburgh 
1791), i.100. The date of the remark 
was November 1786, at Marseilles. 


71. Major W. Broom (ob.1826 æt.89), 16 March 1765 


‘March 16, 1765 (Geneva)—Dined with Mons. Voltaire, who 
behaved very politely. He is very old, was dressed in a robe-de- 
chambre of blue sattan and gold spots in it, with a sort of sattan 
cap and blue tassle of gold. He spoke all the time English... . His 
house is not very fine, but genteel, and stands upon a mount 
close to the mountains. He is tall and very thin, has a very pier- 
cing eye, and a look singularly vivacious. He told me of his 
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acquaintance with Pope, Swift (with whom he lived for three 
months at Lord Petersborough’s), and Gay, who first showed him 
the Beggar’s Opera before it was acted. He says he admires 
Swift, and loved Gay vastly. He said that Swift had a great deal 
of the ridiculum acre. ... He told me of his being present at the 
ceremony of Lord Kinsale’s first wearing his hat before the king. 
At the house of Mons. Voltaire there is a handsome new church, 
with this inscription on the upper part of the front to the west: 
DEO EREXIT VOLTAIRE. MDCCLXI.” 


1 quoted in Notes and Queries (Lon- 
don 1854), p.403. 


72. Thomas Pennant (1728-1798), and mr Martin, 
May 1765 


‘At Ferney, in the extremity of the same province, I visited that 
wicked wit Voltaire; he happened to be in good-humour, and was 
very entertaining; but, in his attempt to speak English, satisfied us 
that he was perfect master of our oaths and our curses. 

The forenoon was not the proper time to visit Voltaire; he 
could not bear to have his hours of study interrupted; this alone 
was enough to put him in bad humour, and not without reason. 
Lesser people may have the same cause of complaint, when a 
lounger, who has no one thing to do, breaks on their hours of 
writing, estimates the value of their time by his own, and diverts 
their attention in the most pretious hours of the rural morn- 
ig ee 

‘In the afternoon of the 6th of this month [May], I went with 
Mr. Martin? to visit the celebrated M. de Voltaire at his seat at 
Ferney in the Country of Gex, once belonging to the house of 
Savoy but ceded to France in 1601 by the treaty of Lyons. At 
present it belongs to the Prince de Condé, but the Genevese have 
several villages in it. 

The first landed property Voltaire had was this place, where he 


purchased an extensive manor. He found an antient Chateau on 
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the Estate, which he pulled down, and built a very moderate 
house in its room. It commands a fine view of a flat country well 
cultivated: Mount Jura, part of the lake of Geneva and the snowy 
Alps of Savoy. We were at first introduced to his niece, Made- 
moiselle Dennis, a sedate, worthy looking woman about fifty. 
Voltaire made his appearance out of an adjacent study, and came 
into the room with more affectation of bodily infirmity than was 
requisite: not but that he really was as meagre and as arid a figure 
as ever I saw. His dress was a sky blue ratteen coat, lapelled, a 
blue turned up cap over a long flowing brigadier grey wig, his 
knees without buckles, his stockings coarse, his shoes thick and 
large. After a short address on the honor we did a weakly old 
man, his countenance brightened, his eyes, which were the most 
brilliant I ever saw, sparkled with pleasure at the attention paid to 
his fame. He repaid with interest our flattering visit; spoke in our 
own language, which he seemed almost to have forgotten except 
our imprecations, which he denounced most liberally on himself 
if he did not love the English, aye better than his own country- 
men: “By G—I do lov de Ingles G—d dammee, if I don’t lov 
them bettre dan de French by G—”. Our victories had made a full 
impression on the old man. He proposed a walk in his garden, 
which was extensive but in a wretched taste,—with strait walks 
and espalier hedges, but as it was not inclosed with a wall he in- 
formed us that it was flung open in conformity to the English 
taste. His avarice appeared in his very walks, which were now in 
mowing for hay, and would have been inaccessible by reason of 
the grass a few days before. When we returned into the house we 
found assembled a niece of M. Corneille, whom he had just 
married to a pert young frenchman, and portioned with a new 
edition of her uncle’s works; a gentleman from Geneva, the poor 
skeleton Le Pere Adam his constant but, and mademoiselle 
Dennis. A finical young monk joined us. No sooner had the latter 
entered than Voltaire instantly attacked him, wondering at his 
imprudence at venturing into the company of the damned,— 
“You see, sir, two Englishmen of the reformed church whom you 
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must allow are in a state of damnation: a Genevese Calvinist not 
a bit better, Le Pere Adam a Jesuit damned at le[a]st in France, 
and myself a free thinker. So Reverend sir, let me beg you to 
retire from such dangerous society.” His conversation was the 
whole time extremely lively, for fortunately for us this was not 
one of his gloomy days, when I was informed he was captious 
and disagreeable to a high degree. His theatre at this time down; 
his theatrical entertainments were formerly very frequent. He 
performed his own pieces and usually acted a part himself. Adja- 
cent to his house is one half of the parish church. He had pulled 
down the other, and giving the remainder a new front, had the 
assurance to put in golden letters,—Deo erexit Voltaire”. 


1 Extract from the literary life of the 3 Thomas Pennant, Tour on the 
late Thomas Pennant, Esq., by him- Continent 1765, edited with notes by 
self (London 1793), p.6. G.R. de Beer (London 1948), pp.76-77. 


2 Valltravers described mr Martin as 
‘of Worcestershire, at the Temple’. 


73. Anonymous, July 1765 


Voltaire to Fyot de La Marche, 3 July 1765, ‘. . .deux jours avant 
de recevoir la lettre dont vous m’avez honoré, on vint m’avertir 
dans mon sale cabinet, vers les deux heures, qu’il y avait dans 
mon petit salon grand comme la main une douzaine d’ Anglais et 
d’Anglaises qui venaient diner. Je les reçus à l’anglaise, peu de 
façon, un peu de dispute sur Shakespeare, des propos vagues; 
ensuite envisageant une dame de la compagnie autant que mes 
faibles yeux peuvent envisager, je dis à une de mes nièces: “Voila 
une Anglaise qui a bien de l’air de M. le premier président de la 
Marche: je la prendrais pour sa fille, si je ne savais qu’elle vient de 
Londres”. Elle entendit mon propos; elle me dit qu’elle ne venait 
point d’Angleterre, mais de Lyon, et qu’elle était votre niéce. 
M. de Longecourt, que j’avais pris pour un officier de dragons 
anglais, m’apprit qu’il était votre parent; je me trouvai tout d’un 
coup dans votre famille. Jugez si mon cœur tressaillit; j’oubliai 
alors mes Anglais, et Shakespeare, et Milton’ (Best.11933). 
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74. Frederick Augustus Hervey, afterwards 4th earl of Bristol, 
bishop of Derry (1730-1803), July 1765 


Lady Holland’s Journal, 18 December 1798, ‘[Lord Bristol] is 
very clever and full of quickness and wit, and his reply to Voltaire 
was not bad. He went to see him at Ferney. Voltaire, who did not 
know his profligacy, and could not let the opportunity go by of 
saying something distressing to an eclesiastic, stood upon his per- 
ron, and, pointing to a theatre on one side, and to a temple dedi- 
cated to God on ye other side, said: “Où joue t’on la plus grande 
farce?” “C’est selon les auteurs”, replied the Bishop’. 

The date of Hervey’s visit may be roughly computed from the 
facts that on 28 July 1765 Hervey was recommended to Rousseau 
by Daniel Roguin?, and on 30 August 1765 Julie von Bondeli 
wrote to Johann Georg Zimmermann? saying that Hervey had 
promised to bring Wilkes to Berne. 

“Vers de Mr. Fred: Hervey, et réponse de Mr de Voltaire. A 
Monsieur de Voltaire, qui disoit qu’il avoit été dix mois en Angle- 
terre sans voir de soleil, par Mr Fred: Hervey, Jul. 1764 [sic]. 


Dix mois Apollon se retiroit d’Angleterre 
Son absence fut en régle, la raison en est claire 
Apollon y tenoit son vice roy — Voltaire. 


Réponse de Mr. de Voltaire 


Le soleil des Anglois c’est le feu du Génie 

C’est lamour de la Vérité, 

Celuy de la Patrie, et de la Liberté; 

Voilà leur Apollon, voilà leur Polhymnie 

Vous n’avés pas besoin du soleil d'Italie 

Le feu que Prométhée au soleil avoit pris 

N'est pas dans le Climat, il est dans les Esprits, 
Le Nord ne peut glacer les Flammes immortelles 
Vous nous en apportés les vives Etincelles, 
Vous les ferés briller dans la Chaire, au Sénat, 
Vous servirés l'Eglise, et beaucoup mieux l’Etat, 
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Et né pour instruire et pour plaire 
Le Feu que vous tenez de votre illustre Pere 
A dans vous un nouvel éclat”. 


R. A. Leigh considers that the date should read 1765 (MRL 53, 
1958, 483). 


1 Journal of Elizabeth lady Holland, 3 Briefe von Julie Bondeli an Joh. 
edited by the Earl of Ilchester (Lon- Georg Zimmermann and Leonhard 
don 1908), i.219. Usteri (Frauenfeld &c. 1930), p.179. 

2 Corr. Gén. J.-J. Rousseau (Paris 4 The Longleat papers, Xx.123. 
1930), XiV.55. 


75. James Callandar of Craigforth (1745-1834), afterwards 
sit James Campbell of Ardkinglas, bart., and 
Anonymous, July 1765 


‘M. Huber was a great personal friend of Voltaire, and he did me 
the favour to introduce me at Ferney, and to carry me frequently 
with him to dine at that celebrated spot. Voltaire had a noble 
estate, with a profusion of game, which I fear were much more 
attractive in my eyes, than all the philosophy which was to be 
acquired from my distinguished host. His invitations, however, if 
frankly given, were as frankly accepted; and I often made his per- 
mission available to shoot over his preserves, and to dine with 
him on my return. 

It was the fashion of the period to treat Voltaire as a sort of 
demi-god, and to regard everything he did as the work of a being 
of some superior order. I had the misfortune to be exempt from 
this universal feeling of adoration, perhaps from national dislike; 
or rather, perhaps, from personal inability to place due value on 
the great man’s merits. If the world at large were sufficiently 
ready to bow the knee to this divinity of their own creation, Vol- 
taire was not less willing to— 


“Assume the god, 
Affect to nod, 
And seem to shake the spheres.” 
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This was equally observable in small matters as in great. In 
cutting up a partridge which was placed before him at table, 
I observed that he first thrust his fork into it, and then put the 
fork into his mouth, apparently to ascertain if the fumette was as 
he would have it. He then proceeded to cut it up, and sent a part 
of it to me. I sent it away without eating of it; and, on his asking 
the reason, I told him the true one, without any circumlocution, 
that in carving the partridge, he had used a fork which had just 
been in his own mouth. On this he observed that the English 
were a strange people, and had singular customs; adding a pecu- 
liar laugh of a sardonic kind, which was his custom when any- 
thing displeased him. This little scene, however, did not prevent 
me from occasionally dining with him, or from shooting over 
his estate. 

The eccentricity of Huber was genuine and characteristic; that 
of Voltaire was affected and spurious. He had, in fact, been spoiled 
by the too flattering attentions of almost every crowned head in 
Europe; and after his vanity had thus been fostered to the highest 
pitch of extravagance, it was not to be supposed that he could be 
cured of his preposterous pretensions, by that sort of military 
discipline which was administered by the orders of his quondam 
friend the King of Prussia, who sent a Colonel of Hussars to him 
at Frankfort, to give him cent coups de baton, as a reward for the 
freedom he had taken in divulging the literary obligations under 
which the great Frederick lay to him, in regard to the revision of 
his royal lucubrations. It is said that the Colonel performed his 
task with great good will, and exacted a formal receipt from the 
philosopher, to satisfy his master that the duty had been faith- 
fully performed’. 

‘Madame Clairon, perhaps the most distinguished actress that 
ever graced the boards of the French stage, was on a visit to 
Geneva during my residence there; and Voltaire, having a private 
theatre at Ferney, expressed his desire that his play of Lusignan 
should be performed. Some French actors were found to fill up 
the dramatis personae, reserving for himself the character of 
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Lusignan, the hero of the piece. His appearance and costume were 
altogether the most preposterous it is possible to conceive. Only 
think of his tall gaunt figure, with a sword of corresponding 
dimensions, constantly getting between his legs. His coat was of 
the era of Louis x1v with a tiewig to correspond, the whole sur- 
mounted by a huge pasteboard helmet, in the most absurd and 
ridiculous taste. To resist a titter at the extreme awkwardness of 
his figure, was beyond all power of face; and it required no small 
exertion to smother the tendency of a general laugh, so as to hin- 
der it from coming to an éclat. Next day it was a point of indis- 
pensable etiquette for the invited guests to pay their compliments 
at Ferney, and administer a quantum sufficit of adulation on the 
histrionic talents of the representative of Lusignan; for that was 
a point on which he was much more sensitive than on the poetical 
merits of the drama itself. 

Among the attendants at his levée was a young Englishman, 
the son, I think, of a London Brewer, who had travelled a great 
deal, and with a strong relish for a sarcastic joke, had a national 
contempt for what he held to be pretence and affectation in the 
character of Voltaire. This gentleman seemed to wait for an 
opportunity of contributing his quota to the compliments of the 
day; and when all the pretty things which were prepared for the 
occasion had been duly delivered, he stepped up to Voltaire in 
the zenith of his self-complacency, and apologizing for the slen- 
derness of his knowledge of the French language, observed, that 
he thought it best to commit his sentiments on the subject to 
writing. On this he delivered a written paper to Voltaire and 
immediately retired from the crowd. The writing was received 
with a smile of gracious condescension, but on opening it the fol- 
lowing verses were presented to his view:— 


Etre cité, mélé dans toutes les querelles, 

Les plaintes, les rapports, les histoires nouvelles, 
Etre craint à la fois et désiré par tout, 

Voila ma destinée et mon unique goût. 
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Quant aux amis, crois-moi, ce vain nom qu’on se donne 
Se prend chez tout le monde, et n’est vrai chez personne; 
Jen ai mille, et pas un. Veux-tu, que limité 

Au petit cercle obscur d’une société 

Paille m’ensevelir dans quelque coterie? 

Je vais où l’on me plait, je pars quand on m’ennuie, 

Je métablis ailleurs, me moquant au surplus 

D’étre hai des gens chez qui je ne vais plus.” 


James Callandar spent a considerable time at Geneva, and the 
date July 1765 has been given since that was when Mademoiselle 
Clairon arrived in Geneva. For an other visit by James Callandar 
see 97. 

The anonymous ‘son of a London brewer’ has not been identi- 
fied. In 1764, as Mr. Leslie W. Cook of Messrs Barclay Perkins 
& Co. Ltd. has kindly informed us, there were 183 common 
brewers in London. The twenty largest brewers among whom 
the anonymous is most likely to be found, were, in descending 
order of importance: Messrs. Calvert & Seaward; Trueman; Sir 
W. Calvert; Seevell & Co.; Giffard; Hope; Harman; Thrale; Sir 
Hy. Cotton; Hucks; Collison; Dickinson; Brittner; Chase; Cocks 
& Grinstead; Roberts; Jordan; Godfrey & Co.; Hawkins; Har- 


wood. 


1 Memoirs of Sir James Campbell of 4 Le Méchant,—Gresset [Jean Bap- 
Ardkinglas (London 1832), i.183. tiste Louis] 1709-1777. 
2 ibid., i.188. 


76. John Wilkes (1727-1797), and 
Willoughby Bertie, 4th earl of Abingdon (1740-1799), 
29 July 1765 
John Wilkes to his daughter, Geneva, 29 July 1765, ‘. .. In the 
meantime, I shall only say, that in half an hour I go to pay my 
compliments to the celebrated Voltaire, along with Lord 


Abingdon. . .1 
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Voltaire to Côme Alexandre Collini, Ferney, 19 August 1765, 
“Milord Abingdon a dû lui [I’Electeur] rendre compte de mes 
souffrances et de mes regrets’ (Best.11983). 

John Wilkes to his daughter, Geneva, 6 August 1765, ‘... I 
found my good friend, lord Abingdon, here; and we went toge- 
ther to see Voltaire. I was charmed with the reception he gave me, 
and still more with the fine sense and exquisite wit of his conver- 
sation. He put me to the blush by the many fine compliments he 
paid me; and the most generous offer he made me about his prin- 
ters, &c. I do not know when I have been so highly entertained; 
but I know, after all, that I had rather be with my dear girl than 
with the first wits or beauties in the world”. 

John Wilkes to Humphry Cotes, Geneva, 18 August 1765, 
*,.. Voltaire is obliging to me beyond all expression. . .” 

‘Ihave been with Voltaire at Ferney, and was charmed with the 
reception he gave me, and still more with the fine sense and 
exquisite wit of his conversation. I think him the most universal 
genius, the most amiable as well as the wittiest of our species. He 
is a divine old man, born for the advancement of true philosophy 
and the polite arts, and to free mankind from the gloomy terrors 
of superstition. 


Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


He has done more to persuade the practice of a general tolera- 
tion, of humanity and benevolence, than the greatest philosophers 
of antiquity. His conduct in the affair of the family of Calas is 
more meritorious than the whole life of most saints. He is exactly 
well-bred,. and in conversation possesses a fund of gaiety and 
humour which would be admired in a young man, and he joins 
to it those immense stores of literature only to be acquired by 
age. His memory is very wonderful, and the anecdotes it fur- 
nishes are so various and interesting that he is the only exception 
I know of a man above seventy not being sunk into his anecdo- 
tage. He lives in the noblest, gayest style of a French nobleman, 
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receiving all strangers, giving plays in his own theatre, and you 
have the entire command of his house, equipages, horses, etc. He 
is adored by all the inhabitants and vassals of his extensive do- 
mains, and with reason, for he hath been the creator of every- 
thing useful, beautiful, or valuable in the whole tract near him, 
which before was a rude wilderness. When he came the desert 
smiled, and Paradise was opened in the wild. He has built little 
towns and villages, established several manufactures, and peopled 
the country with a happy race of mortals, who are daily blessing 
their benefactor. I told him, These are thy glorious works, parent 
of good, and he is really more pleased in talking of them than of 
his most applauded literary works’. 

John Wilkes, ‘But what adorns the neighbourhood of Geneva 
beyond the rest of the world is that it possesses a divine old man, 
born for the advancement of true philosophy and the public 
arts, I mean Voltaire, who has done more to free mankind from 
the gloomy terrors of superstition and to persuade the practice of 
humanity and benevolence, than all the philosophers of Antiquity. 
He possesses a fund of gaiety and humour, which would be 
remarked in a young man, and he joins to it such immense 
stores of literature as age can only acquire. In his happy society 
Mr. Wilkes passed some weeks and the laughter of Voltaire 
banished all the serious ideas the Englishman nourished of love 
for the fair Italian®’.* 

‘It is current that the celebrated M. de Voltaire in a letter to a 
friend in London mentions his having received a visit from 
Mr. W[{ilkes]; of whom he says (according to the copies handed 
about): “It is true, I have enjoyed the pleasure of conversing with 
many very sensible and ingenious Englishmen; yet I must own 
that their grave and reserved behaviour is far from attracting the 
esteem of foreigners at the first interview; the famous Exil Anglois 
is, however, an exception to this observation; he enters into con- 
versation immediately with becoming ease, and discovers as much 
genuine wit, vivacity and spirit as I ever met with in the brightest 
of my countrymen. Indeed I am surprised how it should ever 
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possess the head of a man of so much wit to become a virulent 
politician, as I have heard him represented. Should party animosi- 
ties soon subside in England, and Mr. W[ilkes] be restored to his 
country, I shall certainly, old as I am, return his visit; and I dare 
say we shall never fall out either about politics or religion’’.”” 

Boswell met Wilkes in Paris and wrote in his Memoranda for 
19 January 1766, “When he [Wilkes] took leave of Voltaire, the 
old poet told him, “Sir, you must either live in London or Paris, 
or Heaven, or—Hell. You must be in one of these four places— 
no matter which.” Wilkes chose the last, “Because”, said he, “the 
wittiest poem I ever read, the Pucelle d'Orléans, puts there the 
very best company: most of the popes, many cardinals, almost all 
kings.” Wilkes said, ““We are not only the most brave, but the 
most generous nation. We have given you all [our conquests?] 
back.” Voltaire. “But your generosity would be more esteemed 
were there not some among you that grumble at it.’’®” 

For another visit by lord Abingdon see 88. 


1 The Correspondence of the late John 
Wilkes, with his friends, printed from 
the original manuscripts (London 
1805), ii.179. 

2 ibid., ii.184. 

3 ibid., ii.204. 

4R. A. Davenport’s New elegant 
extracts (Chiswick 1827), part x, p.350. 

5 Gertrude Corradini, Wilke’s mis- 
tress since he had come to Paris, of 
whom he had at last succeeded in rid- 
ding himself. 


6 John Wilkes. Patriot. An unfinished 
Autobiography, ed. F. des Habits 
(Harrow 1888), pp.6o-61. Wilkes 
wrote it in the third person. 

7 London Chronicle (3/5 October 
1765), xvii, 334a. 

8 Boswell on the Grand Tour: Italy, 
Corsica, and France 1765-1766 (Lon- 
don 1955), p.284, by kind permission 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., N. Y. 


77. Samuel Sharpe (? 1700-1778), 18 August 1765 


‘I must confess to you that I have yet seen nothing which has 
afforded me so much pleasure as that extraordinary genius Mons. 
Voltaire. My principal motive for passing the Alps, by the way of 
Geneva, was to visit that Gentleman. I knew him in the days of 
my youth, and had the honour to be sometimes with him when 
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he was in London. I also saw him at Paris in 1749, and now that 
he is become the topic of conversation in almost every village in 
Europe, I could not think of going to Italy without granting my- 
self the indulgence of seeing him once more. He lives about four 
miles from Geneva, in a most splendid and hospitable manner, 
keeping an open table, to which strangers of every nation find an 
easy introduction. Contiguous to his house is a small theatre, 
which holds about fifty people, but, when enlarged, will contain 
two hundred; the carpenters were beginning the alterations the 
day I dined with him. Perhaps he never had been more happy in 
any one period of his life than at the juncture I saw him. Made- 
moiselle Clairon, who has quitted the stage, was on a visit there, 
and had exhibited that week in two characters of his own writing. 
I unfortunately arrived at Geneva the night after she had per- 
formed for the last time. I had often seen her in 1749; but I found 
by Voltaire that, excellent as she was in those days, she had im- 
proved in the last sixteen years beyond all imagination. I cannot 
give you any idea of the ecstacies he was in, acting and represent- 
ing, every now and then, a hundred passages, where she had been 
particularly happy in her expression. His eyes have such a bril- 
liancy in those moments, that you forget he is about seventy-two. 
He had that morning written an Epistle to Mademoiselle Clairon, 
in verse, which he read to the company from the foul copy: there 
were some erasements in it, but not many. To perform a play, he 
is obliged to seize the opportunity, when any strolling comedians 
come into the neighbourhood of Geneva; some of these, and a 
niece who lives with him, he then entertains himself and his 
friends; but the visit of Mademoiselle Madame Clairon had given 
a perfection to this last spectacle which he had never hoped for. 

I wish, for the honour of my country, it were possible that a 
Frenchman could taste the language of Shakespeare. I am per- 
suaded, could Voltaire feel the energy of our poet’s descriptions, 
he would talk no more of his barbarisms, and his some beauties. 
He who has so great a share of merit himself, would gladly pay 
the tribute due to the shrine of Shakespeare, and, possibly, grieve 
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to have attempted those translations which he has presented to 
his countrymen as a specimen of Shakespeare’s manner of writ- 
ing. It is true, he apologises for the faintness of the execution; but 
still, had he felt the excessive inferiority of his imitations, had he 
known so well as Englishmen do, that they have not the least 
resemblance of the strength, spirit, and imagination of the origi- 
nal, he certainly would never have hazarded the publication. 
I remember to have heard him say, about the year 1726, that, 
before he learnt English, he had read the Spectator in French, and 
often wondered that such dull writing should please a polite 
nation; “but now’, said he, “that I have acquired the tongue, 
I wipe my—with Plutarch!” The phrase was too remarkable, and 
made too strong an impression on the ears of a young man, to be 
ever forgotten’?. 

Samuel Sharpe to David Garrick, Geneva, 18 August 1765, 
‘Tam just come from Mons. Voltaire’s, and can give you the fullest 
assurance that neither your letter nor any other part of your con- 
duct has given him the least umbrage. There was no company at 
dinner but myself: his nieces and nephews talked more and louder 
than other men and women usually do in France; however, I 
every now and then, as I sat next to him, got hold of his ears, 
and our chief topic was our English actor. When I signified to 
him that I should write this evening to Mr. Garrick, and that it 
would be the greatest pleasure I could do you, to say he was in 
good health; “No, Sir”, said he, “do not write an untruth, but 
tell him, Je suis plein d’estime pour lui”. When I represented 
how mortified you was in having lost the opportunity of paying 
him your respects, his answer was such, that I am persuaded you 
never offended.” 


1 Samuel Sharpe, Letters from Italy 2 Private Correspondence of David 
(London 1766), p.2. Garrick (London 1832), i.196. 
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78. Allan Ramsay (1713-1784), 22/23 September 1765 


Mrs Elizabeth Montagu to mr Montagu, 6 November [1765], 
*,.. Isaw Mr. Ramsay in Town, who has been at Geneva, and 
made a visit to Voltaire; he says he is not so meagre and attenuated 
as he expected. He lives nobly, but his Table is disgraced by 
Sycophants who are continually offering him the grossest flattery 
which he receives with great pleasure. . .” 

For another visit by Allan Ramsay see 127. 


1 Mrs. Montagu ‘Queen of the Blues’, 
edited by Reginald Blunt (London 


1923), 1.130. 


79. John (‘Fish’) Craufurd of Auchinames (ob.1814), 
c.September 1765 


Marquise Du Deffand to Voltaire, Paris, 26 October 1765, 
‘J'étais bien persuadée que vous seriez content du Chevalier Mac- 
Donald. Il m’écrit qu’il est émerveillé de vous. Vous ne me dites 
rien de M. Craufurd; est-ce que vous ne lui trouvez pas bien de 
l'esprit?” (Best.12088). 

Voltaire to mme Du Deffand, c.6 November 1765, ‘Je suis 
pénétré d’estime pour M. Crawford’ (Best.12103). 

Craufurd’s visit cannot therefore have taken place in March and 
was probably in September 1765. 

For other visits by Craufurd see 23, 34, 36, 106. 


80. Sir James Macdonald of Sleat (2742-1766), 
October 1765 


Voltaire to the marquise Du Deffand, 16 October 1765, ‘J'ai vu, 
Madame, votre Ecossais, qui aurait droit d’étre fier comme un 
Ecossais, si on pouvait étre fier en proportion de ses connais- 
sances et de son mérite’ (Best.12075). 

Sir James Macdonald to mme Du Deffand, Geneva, 16 Octo- 
ber 1765, ‘Je suis arrivé ici, madame, dimanche dernier’, après 
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avoir fait un séjour de cing jours 4 Lyon. Le lendemain de mon 
arrivée, j'ai eu honneur de remettre votre Lettre à M. de Voltaire, 
qui m’a paru enchanté d’avoir de vos nouvelles, et qui m’a fort 
bien reçu en conséquence: elle l’avait mis, je crois, en meilleure 
humeur qu’à son ordinaire; car il est impossible d’être plus 
agréable, ni d’avoir plus d’esprit et de grâces qu’il n’en a eu toute 
la journée. J’y ai retourné une fois depuis, et je compte y faire 
encore une visite avant lundi prochain que j’ai fixé mon départ. 
Je serais retourné en Angleterre sans avoir eu l’idée de ce genre 
d’esprit qui est particulier à la nation française, si je n’avais pas 
été à Ferney et à Saint-Joseph?. Je mai pas moins goûté la société 
de Voltaire pour avoir beaucoup vécu avec vous; car cela m'avait 
mis en train de m’y plaire plus que je n’aurais fait si j’y étais arrivé 
tout brut. On apprend auprès de vous à goûter le parfait; mais 
on devient plus difficile sur le médiocre”. 

Mme Du Deffand to Voltaire, 26 October 1765, ‘J'étais 
bien persuadée que vous seriez content du chevalier Mac- 
donald. Il m’écrit [see above] qu’il est émerveillé de vous’ (Best. 
12088). 

Further light on Macdonald’s visit to Ferney is given in a letter 
which he wrote to his friend William Weller Pepys from Turin, 
29 October 1765, ‘. ..At Geneva I lived with the Duchess d’En- 
ville who is there on account of Tronchin and had by that means 
an opportunity of seeing every person in the Town, whom I was 
at all desirous of knowing. You will easily imagine I did not miss 
Voltaire, on whose account in a great measure I went to that 
place, and I was very much pleased with the reception I met with 
from him, and with the life and spirit of his conversation. How 
were your pious ears able to hear so much horrid blasphemy? 
I was often tempted to put cotton into mine, and I am convinced 
you put the blunt end of your knife in yours before dinner was 
over. I am very much scandalized at your having been in such 
wicked company. The views of Geneva are beyond conception, 
I can easily figure your ecstasy, and some of the quotations to 
which they must have given occasion’. 
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Voltaire’s opinion of Macdonald is given in his letter to madame 
Du Deffand of November 1765, ‘Ne doutez pas, madame, que je 
n’aie été fort content de M. le chevalier de Magdonal; j’ai la vanité 
de croire que je suis fait pour aimer toutes les personnes qui vous 
plaisent. Il n’y a point de Français de son âge qu’on pit lui com- 


parer” (Best.12103). 


113 October 1765. 4 A Later Pepys: the correspondence 
? madame Du Deffand lived in the of sir William Waller Pepys, bart., 

convent of Saint-Joseph. edited by A.C.C. Gaussen (London 
3 Correspondance complète de la mar- 1904), i.277. 


quise du Deffand (Paris 1865), i.329. 


81. Sir George Yonge or Young bart (1731-1812), 
September|October 1765 


Frederick 11 to Voltaire, 25 November 1765, ‘Il ny a pas long- 
temps qu’un Anglais qui vous a vu a passé par ici; il m’a dit que 
vous étiez un peu vouté, mais que le feu que Prométhée déroba 
ne vous manque pas’ (Best.12138). 

The Bernouilli correspondence contains an account of a visit to 
Voltaire by Emmanuel Bernouilli accompanied by Monsieur le 
chevalier Young’. 

The only baronet or knight of this name at that time was sir 
George who was educated at Leipzig, and his consequent knowl- 
edge of German accords with his friendship with Bernouilli and 
suggests his identity with the anonymous visitor who had called 
on Frederick 11. 


linformation kindly supplied by 
dr Theodore Besterman. 


82. John Horne Tooke (1736-1812) 
and mr Taylor, 1765 


‘Mr. Horne, after a short residence there [Paris], proceeded to 
Geneva, in the vicinity of which he visited Voltaire’. 
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‘Voltaire was not a favourite with him. He would not allow any 
merit to this celebrated Frenchman, who excelled in so many 
departments, Mr. Tooke would not suffer him to be compared to 
any of our great English literary characters, and was accustomed 
to pronounce him “inferior in every thing—inferior as a poet, a 
biographer, and an historian”. He forgot, at that moment, that he 
had been a dramatic critic, else his skill and success in that would 
also have been offered up, perhaps as a sacrifice on the same altar”?. 

Mr Taylor, Horne Tooke’s pupil, was the son of a gentleman 
living near Bradford. 


1 Alexander Stephens, Memoirs of 2 ibid., ii.435. 
John Horne Tooke (London 1813),i.70. 


83. Adam Smith (1723-1790), 1765 


Samuel Rogers, ‘He [Adam Smith] had been in Voltaire’s com- 
pany five or six times. Voltaire had a great aversion to the States 
[General], and was rather attached to the king. [Said] that his old 
friend the Duke of Richelieu was a singular character, and that 
when he slipped down at Versailles a few years before his death, 
said it was the first faux pas he had ever made at Court. Dr Smith 
said he had been bastilled more than once. 

Once in the course of conversation I happened, said Rogers, to 
remark of some writer that he was rather superficial, a Voltaire. 
Sir, cried Adam Smith, striking the table with his hand, there has 
been but one Voltaire’. 

Faujas de Saint Fond, “The animation of his [Adam Smith’s] 
features was striking, when he spoke of Voltaire, whom he had 
known and whom he greatly liked. “Reason”, said he, one day, 
as he shewed me a very fine bust of this author, “owes him incal- 
culable obligations; the ridicule and sarcasms which he plenti- 
fully poured out upon fanatics and hypocrites of all sects, have 
prepared men’s minds for the light of truth, to the search for 
which every intelligent mind ought to aspire. He has done more 
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in this matter than the books of the gravest philosophers, which 
every body does not read; while the writings of Voltaire are in 
general made for all and read by all. . .” 

I cannot pardon the Emperor Joseph 171 who pretended to 
travel as a philosopher, for passing near Ferney without having 
gone to pay homage to the historian of the Czar Peter 1. I infer- 
red that Joseph could only be a man below average. . . . 

Voltaire, said he, sought to correct the vices and follies of man- 
kind by laughing at them, and sometimes even getting angry with 
them; Rousseau, by the attraction of sentiment, and the force of 
conviction, drew the reader into the heart of reason. His Contrat 
Social will in time avenge for all the persecution he suffered”.”2 

Madame Denis to Adam Smith, Ferney 11 December 1765, 
‘Samedy 7° du mois, vers les onze heures du matin, les gardes 
chasses de Mad* Denis, Dame de ferney vinrent avertir que des 
gens du village de Saconnex chassaient au nombre de cing dans 
les allées du bois de ferney qui est fermé de trois portes et qui fait 
partie des jardins du chateau de ferney. 

Joseph Fillon charpentier, demeurant à Saconnex à deposé au- 
jourd’hui 10 xbre devant le procureur fiscal, que c’était M" Dillon 
qui était venu le prendre à Saconnex, avec un soldat de la garni- 
son de genêve pour le mener basse avec lui a ferney, que lui, 
Joseph Fillon, lui avait representé que celà n’était pas permis, que 
M: Dillon lui node que Madame Denis lui avait donné la per- 
mission et qu’il lui repondait de tout. 

Quatre personnes ont déposées que Mr Dillon a dit en leur pré- 
sence qu’il mettrait le feu au chateau. Trois personnes ont déposé 
que Mr Dillon etait venu à midy dans le village de fernex hier 
9° du present mois avec quatre personnes armées de fusils et de 
pistolets, qu’ils sont entrés chez le garde, qu’ils Pont cherché chez 
lui et dans les maisons voisines et que M" Dillon a dit en jurant 
qu’il l'aurait mort ou vif. Madame Denis fait juges de ces proce- 
dés tous les gentils hommes anglais qui sont à Genève. 

Mr Dillon se plaint qu’on a tué un de ses chiens de chasse; mais 
ce ne sont pas les gardes qui lont tué puisqu'il fut tué pendant 
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que les gardes faisaient leur rapport juridique, et qu’il le fut par 
les gens du village de ferney qui croyaient que ce chien apparte- 
nait à un braconier nommé Simon, du village d’Ornex, et qu’ils 
ne pouvaient pas savoir que ce chien avait été vendu quatre jours 
auparavant 4 Mr Dillon qu’ils ne connaissaient pas et qu’ils 
n'avaient jamais vu. 

Il résulte de tous ces faits déposés dans le proces que M Dillon 
doit réparer l’insulte faite à Mad° Denis et payer les frais du pro- 
ces qui tombe sur les habitants de Saconney. 

N.B. Le garde chasse chez lequel Mr Dillon alla avec main forte 
à ferney, aiant voulu se dérober à sa poursuitte, s’est cassé les 
reins, et est en danger de sa vie. 

Mad° Denis comptait envoier ce mémoire hier à Monsieur 
Schmidt; elle avait dicté quatre mots pour être mis au bas du 
mémoire; on les a par inadvertence écrit sur une lettre séparée. 
Mad: Denis répète, qu’elle s’en raporte à la morale de Monsieur 
Schmidt, et au jugement de toute la noblesse anglaise qui est à 
Genêve; elle lui présente ses obéissance ainsi que M” de Voltaire”. 

The Mr. Dillon in this letter of complaint was Charles Dillon 
afterwards 12th Viscount Dillon (1745-1813). It was already 
known‘ that he was in Geneva in 1764 as a pupil of John Tur- 
berville Needham, F.R.S., and the bad feeling between the latter 
and Voltaire might have been partly responsible for Dillon’s 
behaviour. 


1P. W. Clayden, The Early life of 
Samuel Rogers (London 1887), pp.95, 
110. 

2 B. Faujas de Saint Fond, 4 Journey 
through England and Scotland to the 
Hebrides in 1784 (Glasgow 1907), 
1.145. 

3 Bannerman Papers, Glasgow Uni- 
versity Library; reprinted in William 


Robert Scott, Adam Smith as student 
and professor (Glasgow 1937), 260- 
261. 

4 Théodore-Augustine Mann, ‘Jean- 
Turberville Needham’, Mémoires de 
l’Académie de Bruxelles, iv.1783, 
XXIII. 
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84. John Conyers (1728-2775), August 1765 


John Conyers to sir Charles Mordaunt, Geneva, 29 June 1765, 
‘I have not yet been to pay a Visit to ye celebrated Voltaire. I shall 
look at him with curiosity & horror, for he is a mischievous 
writer, his house is open to all comers & he enjoys an Income wch 
must be prodigious in this country, they say it is 4000£ a Year’! 

John Conyers to sir Charles Mordaunt, Geneva [September] 
1765, ‘You mention Voltaire. I have made him some visits, he 
lives like a prince, builds wings to his house wch is a very good 
one already, is as lively as ever & more wicked, has plays at his 
own theatre & opens his house to all mankind”. 

The lists of guests invited by lord and lady Stanhope? at Geneva 
contain the name of Conyers on 9 October 1764, 25 December 
1764, and 31 May 1765, from which it is clear that the Conyers 
family made a prolonged stay in Geneva. Whether his wife, lady 
Henrietta Conyers‘, née lady Henrietta Fermor, daughter of the 
earl of Pomfret, accompanied her husband to visit Voltaire is 
not known. 

The text that follows is tentatively ascribed to Conyers. 
Besides similarities in tone and in spirit, several paragraphs tally 
exactly with different points enumerated briefly in Conyers’s 
letters quoted above. Moreover, Conyers was a close acquaint- 
ance of the Mordaunt family, and this is a possible explanation of 
Voltaire’s recollection of his stay with Thomas Mordaunt, earl 
of Peterborough, in 1727. 

‘He has rented a house of the territory of Geneva, which he sel- 
dom visits; and the real cause of dislike was being prevented 
exhibiting a play there to the marshal duke de Richelieu; for at 
the instant, (which made the slight more conspicuous) they were 
going to lift the curtain, a caveat in form came from the states, 
and too powerfully attended to be gainsaid. 

At Fernex, his place of residence, he found a large old French 
chateau, which he razed to the ground; and in its stead, has erected 
avery noble seat-like house; but preserving some awkward 
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gateways, and turrets, the beauty of the building is much deformed 
on that front which faces the great road to Gex; and the back 
front is only visible to those walking there. 

Notwithstanding his long stay in England, and his pretended 
attention to, and affectation of our taste and planting, building, 
and gardening, every part of his demesne is equally frenchified as 
any citizen’s plat of ground in the environs of Paris. All his woods 
are cut into walks star-fashion; and all the variety consists in its 
being a star of greater or less magnitude, with more or fewer rays. 

Being the first possessions he ever enjoyed, he takes all methods 
at table to inform his guests that every dish comes off the terri- 
toire; and as a gallows is the mark of a seigneurie or manor of 
France, he is not wanting also to inform you that he has as many 
potences as would string half the monarchs in Europe; and who, 
as he often says, deserve no other or better exaltation. 

He seems fond (politically so, perhaps; because the English at 
Geneva are his best friends in all kind of subscriptions, witness 
his edition of Corneille) to recount the honours he received and 
connexions he made in England; and recounts that one evening 
all the geniuses were assembled in compliment to him, at the earl 
of Peterborough’s on Parson’s Green... . 

Mr. Voltaire’s theatre is in one of his out-offices, is neatly fitted 
up, and may contain two hundred persons; two changes of scenes 
answer all the ends of French tragedy or comedy; tho’ they begin 
to follow the English custom of late, and think unity of time and 
place not essential in the least to good plays. 

Indeed, if my fancy stretches so far, as one night to imagine a 
parcel of deal planks to be Athens, the next evening Paris, and 
the day after old Rome; I may, by the same change of ideas, 
change the scenes too; and equally imagine the business of three 
days to be comprized into three hours; as that incidents of time 
and chance should fall into the compass of three hours; which it 
is impossible should have occurred in as many days. 

But as French tragedy all centres in place-plot, and cabinet- 
conspiracy; and as all their species of comedy falls into the path 
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of parlour intrigue, their stage may still support this folly half a 
century longer. The English being by their nature Ubiquarians, 
and seldom in one place long, must have canvass painted as 
thick as their ideas, or they would fall asleep. 

To return to our little theatre at Fernex: the attendants are 
made up of the butler, coachman, groom, &c. I have caught 
the laughing dairy-maid in the habit of a priestess: and the 
old cook was found in the fact of being for that night a young 
vestal. 

But what abates the whole pleasure, is the frequent and out- 
rageous interruptions of Mr. Voltaire, who, when any passage 
goes wrong, never fails to proclaim it: and will cross the stage in 
his night-cap and gown to scold at an empress, or pull the cap of 
a queen. 

Great wits, says an author, are surely allied to madness; one 
would imagine this who saw our epic-writer on such a night. 
I remember his coachman not entering time enough to lay him 
down gently in the hour of death, in the character of a Turkish 
slave, he changed this tragedy part into comic reasoning; and 
whimsically asked him for a receipt in full of all demands; “for 
I am sure”, said Voltaire, “I must be in your debt, or you would 
not have used me so, as to let me die thus like a beggar”. 

After the most serious conclusion of a tragedy, or refined finish- 
ing of a comedy, this great man renders himself truly little, by 
some jest to the audience, lower, if possible, than a merry andrew’s 
at Bartholomew fair... . 

Though never married himself, yet does he love to see others 
happy in that state; having, I heard him say, joined together eigh- 
teen couples of servants, during his residence at Fernex: scarce 
then above five years. ... 

But to return to Fernex: the parish church forming part of the 
quadrangle or grand cour to the old chateau; and Voltaire being 
thereby intercepted a view of the lake, fairly sawed the church in 
two, without any spiritual licence for so doing; or, without a with 
your leave, or by your leave of the bishop or dean; but, as a salvo 
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to the injury, he has put in very large capitals, distinguishable 
from the great road to the town of Gex (and so purposely in- 


tended) these words: 
Deo Erexit Voltaire 


Many epigrams, sonnets, and madrigals have been wrote on the 
occasion, but not one worthy of insertion; suffice it, that as the 
rule of his conduct is, in general, every school-boy can throw his 
squib of animadversion. 

On the dissolution of the order of jesuits, and of course their 
dissipation, Voltaire selected one to be his table-companion, and 
fellow chess-player. The poor Pere Adam (that is his name) is 
forced to eat his pudding, and hold his tongue; for never was a 
Welsh curate so much the butt of his squire’s arrows, as is this 
chaplain of his. 

I give him a title here Voltaire never intended him; but I know 
that the accidental residence of his jesuit in his house, has fre- 
quently given a handle for many to think and say, that, however 
ludicrous our epic is in public, that in private he is not without 
his fears; which he proved by having this reverend chaplain in his 
house and at his elbow; whereas it is well known that both the 
vespers and mattins of Mons. de Voltaire are chess and back- 
gammon, piquet, or a game at quadrille. 

When he invited the poor Pere Adam to his house, it is said he 
was ingenious enough to add, “if you can dare to live with a man 
who professes himself to have no religion at all, or, if any thing, 
is a stricter disciple of Confucius than you can be of your humble 
master, then come to me”. 

He seldom goes to bed till day-break, drinking coffee almost 
every half hour, and playing at chess; next day he is never visible 
till noon, and then disagreeably so; having but too often a dirty 
banjan, and unpowdered tye-wig, with the knots before; and a 
cap over that, either of silk or velvet embroidered; and being 
naturally hasty and waspish, Iam often reminded of Lear as repre- 
sented by a strolling company, where the wardrobe furnishes the 
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same suit for that insane king, as for the Mahomet of some Tur- 
kish tragedy, incomplete at least, and at best very shabby. 

The Jesuit residing with Mons. de Voltaire being rather a man 
of slight, than striking genius, often gives this head of the family 
an handle to make him the butt of conversation; however, the 
Pere Adam follows the old adage of, “eating his pudding, and 
holding his tongue”. 

Voltaire says of him often, //est Pere Adam, mais pas le premier 
des hommes. He may be Father Adam, but is far from being the 
first of men... . 

To return to our lord-paramount at the chateau de Fernex, 
where he may be truly called such; the gay part of Geneva take 
delight in visiting him; but as he knows what is related to them, 
will reach the ears of their magistracy, he never fails saying the 
severest things an irritated genius can invent. 

A gentleman’s equipage not coming punctually, who was ona 
visit to him, he asked if the coachman was a Genevite; and being 
answered in the affirmative, he replied, “Oh! there the very ser- 
vants are kings; no wonder you are so tyrannically used”. 

At another time (the reader must observe that Geneva has no 
territory) he said, supposing each free citizen of this great repub- 
lic had a shirt, and would lend it on the occasion, they might 
cover their dominion with their own linen. 

His house is a receptacle for all foreigners; and, as every such 
visitor strains his genius to entertain him, no wonder, by such a 
quick succession of all the several inhabitants of the four quarters 
of the world, that Voltaire has such an universal knowledge of 
mankind. 

His conversation among men generally turns (and too unhap- 
pily so) on blasphemous subjects; and (which argues a great want 
of politeness) he generally increases his vein if any churchmen 
are present; nay, according to their rank, he augments or decreases 
his sallies, of what he falsely calls pleasantry. . . . 

With ladies, he is rather indecent; as with the church, he is but 
too apt to be ludicrous. Many of his late works will verify this; 
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and I rather think that the sweepings of his brain, so lately 
published, are more owing to his flattering bookseller and his 
wife; who, like Fr in Dublin, never care if Voltaire or 
Dean Swift suffer, so he or they can have venison in the proper 
season. 

The salle à manger at Voltaire’s is very dirty in general. And 
you will see servants waiting in waistcoats, and women at work 
(in not the most delicate of needle employment) while company 
of the first rank are at dinner. But his drawing-room, and other 
apartments, make ample amends for this carelessness; scarce any 
nobleman having a more elegant suite of chambers, either for 
state or convenience. 

You would be surprised to see on what scraps of paper he writes 
his best hints for material works. I am amazed he can find them in 
the dissipated manner they lie. While he writes he always sits with 
his back to the fire; which is, perhaps, to save his eyes. 

When he does dress (which is rare) no man produces a more 
varigated wardrobe: but so eccentric is he, that, in a suit of velvet 
and embroidery, I have seen him join the dance of some servants 
in the hall, on hearing the violin give the summons. .. . 

There is a monarchical, despotic state in this great man, which 
appears in his minutest actions. Thus, at table, he never comes in 
with the rest of the company; but will delay about any trifle; and, 
on entrance, loves to recal all the dishes, and disturb every part of 
the table, with placing and misplacing them, after every one else 
has been satisfied; which is rather disagreeable, when the appetite 
of the others has been satisfied; nothing being so unwelcome as 
the remnants of dishes half spoiled, and scraps of delicacies; 
which by these means, no longer are such. . . . 

He pretends to shew a turn for English improvements, from 
observations he made, or pretended to make in England, when he 
was there. But the attachment to French ornaments still prevails; 
and a flower-plat and fountain are, to him, greater embellishments 
than all the woods and waters of Chatsworth, a Castle Howard, 
ora Sturton.... 
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Though Voltaire never would accept a title from any monarch, 
yet does he much attach himself to personages so adorned; nay, 
in the very opening of his letters, he will give a preference of 
reading to those with ducal coronets, over those of common earls, 
viscounts, or barons. 

He complains much of an unconquerable dryness in his habit of 
body; “which”, says he, “one day or other, must end me”; as if 
but for that he might live a century longer; and I am told, that in 
illness no manis so afraid of the devil’s claws as himself; insomuch, 
that the most ignorant and mendicant priest can, at that time, 
have a way over him, which, in perfect health, the infallible head 
of the church would fail of. 

The many presents from the great, of wine, and every delicacy 
which so many different countries afford, allow him to keep a 
better table than many of his equals in fortune; and, whether their 
favours arise from fear or love, he is equally gainer. 

Most people think him, at least, twenty years older than he 
really is; appearing at the theatre of life so early (for he published 
at sixteen) many imagine him a man from that aera; when, in fact, 
he was only a strippling. Nor do I now believe him to be above 
seventy. ... 

And now to return to Fernex once more, where we shall take 
leave of our hero, and leave him to the opinion of others, no less 
than his own opinion of himself; his great favourite is doctor 
Tronchin, whom he calls his Æsculapius. The wife of his book- 
seller seems very much to rule him, and alternately, one madame 
Relier, whose husband is a leading man in the present affairs of 
Geneva: a place which Voltaire has such an aversion to enter the 
walls of, that he has been known to sit in his coach at the very 
gates, and send for those persons he has any business or connec- 
tions with to the window-side, and give them an audience with 
all the self-sufficiency of an eastern prince. 

He is fond of driving a single-horse chair, and has a roan-horse, 
which the elector-palatine gave him at Manheim, because it hap- 
pened to be foaled just under his eye from an Arabian mare. 
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He will sometimes drive more madly than Phaeton, and then 
at once fall into a solemnity of pace, as if composing some great 
work.... 

Methinks, I see him now with his whip in his hand, calling the 
whole house to go hunting (à /a chasse, à la chasse), and when he 
had assembled everybody, it was only to walk round the house, 
and brush down the spiders and their webs, which the servants 
had neglected among the pillars of each portico of his building. 

He will talk much of what the writers will say after his death; 
and often hints, that the conversation of Monsieur de Voltaire on 
his death-bed, cooked up by some Jesuit, will be a most delicious 
morsel for the Paris booksellers; “and the rascals will pick up 
many a good meal of my bones”, says he, “bare as I am”. 

His kitchen-garden at Fernex is very large and convenient, but 
divided and subdivided so often by walls, looks rather unsightly; 
an open plat of ground would be too much exposed to heat, per- 
haps, to forward culinary productions; the frequent walls may 
rather create a necessary shade. 

His love of dates, sweet oranges, and pomegranates, is very 
particular. Observe in the south of France, that the orange being 
grafted on the pomegranates, gives it a fine colour; and he will 
often hold it up and say, “This must have been the forbidden 
fruit”. 

His favourite productions in our language are, Garth’s Dispen- 
satory; Prior’s Henry and Emma; Pope’s Prologue to Cato; and 
the smaller works of Pope: but as to Shakespear and Milton, he 
can hardly speak of them with any degree of patience. 

As he writes much from hear-say, no wonder he is so subject to 
errors in chronology, and even facts. In a late production of his, 
which he calls Contes or Tales, he declares, when writing a cri- 
tique on the play of the Orphan, that Chamont, as a proof of the 
barbarity of the English stage, asks his sister, the fair and vir- 
tuous Monimia, if she has not lost her maidenhead; and affirms, 
that Polydore twice pulls his beloved and lovely orphan by the 
hair of her head across the stage. 
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Whether any young English gentleman, from design or igno- 
rance, drew him into the scrape of committing this to the press 
I cannot say; but so it is—and I wish some comic genius of 
our island did not do it purposely to expose him, as, having 
endeavoured, or rather dared, as they would call it, to draw 
a picture of the English stage, without ever knowing its mere 
out-lines. 

In his observations on the tragedy of Hamlet, (a play he utterly 
despises) he has hit on a blunder of our great English dramatic 
writer, which I could wish had not been so visible: viz 

“And now”, says he, “the first act ends with the king giving 
his royal orders (and which must never be disobayed) to fire all 
the cannon round the ramparts, two hundred years before gun- 
powder was invented”. 

The famous soliloquy of, “To be, or not to be”, he has variously 
burlesqued; as thus: 


“To dance, or not to dance, 
To drink, or not to drink, 
To dress, or not to dress, 
To ride, or not to ride, 
To pay, or not to pay, 
To sing, or not to sing, that is the question.”. . . 


On addressing a lady who had just lain in, he said, “And who 
was your midwife?” On her telling him Dr B r, a man, he 
smiled; and said, “Well! give my respects to your husband, and 
tell him he is half a cuckold”. 

He gives no regular livery; so that his servants often wearing 
that of the last place they lived at, have the appearance of several 
gentlemens servants attending as on a visit to him. 

He is fond of hawks; and as the adjacent Alps, and the vast 
chain of mountains, known by the name of Mont Jura, afford 
various species of these birds, his house is a menagerie of that 
kind; and he will sometimes amuse himself with letting them fly 
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at a pigeon or tame fowl, about his house, calling them kings who 
tear the innocent subject to pieces’#. 


1,2mMs letters preserved at Walton 
Hall, Warwick, kindly communicated 
by lady Hamilton. Extracts from these 
letters are quoted in Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton, The Mordaunts (London 1965). 

3 Chevening Archives. Supper and 
dinner bills of Grizel, countess Stan- 
hope, consulted by courtesy of earl 
Stanhope, K.G. 

4John Rae, in his Life of Adam 
Smith (London 1895), bases himself 
on a passage in Pierre Prévost’s Notice 
de la vie et des écrits de Georges-Louis 
Le Sage (Genéve 1805), which quotes 
a letter from Le Sage to the duchesse 
de La Rochefoucauld d’Enville, 
Genève 5 février 1766, ‘De toutes les 
personne que je rencontrois chez vous, 
Madame. . . je n’ai continué à voir que 
l'excellent mylord Stanhope et quel- 


que peu Mr [Adam] Smith. Celui-ci 
vouloit me faire connoitre Myladi 
Conyers ... mais je l’ai prié de me 
réserver ce bon office pour son retour.’ 
From this reference to lady Conyers, 
Rae concluded that it concerned lady 
Amelia d’Arcy, afterwards baroness 
Conyers, marchioness of Carmarthen, 
and then wife of John Byron (the 
poet’s father) and mother of Augusta 
afterwards mrs Leigh. But Lady Ame- 
lia was born in 1754 and did not 
become baroness Conyers until the 
death of her father, the earl of Holder- 
ness, in 1778. Le Sage’s reference must 
have been to lady Henrietta Conyers, 
and Rae’s identification a blunder. 

5 Annual register for the year 1767, 
Characters (London 1800), x.6o. 


85. Anonymous, c.1 765 


An English gentleman who slept one night at his [Voltaire’s] 
house begged a book of him to amuse him when he rose in the 
morning: on which Voltaire gave him his Pucelle d’ Orléans; add- 
ing, ‘A virgin in my house is no small rarity’. 


1 Annual register, Characters 1767, 
X.71. 


86. Anonymous, c. 1765 


On an English gentleman taking leave of him, to go to London, 
he said: “Well Sir! I will come to see you when you are got home 
but that is after I am dead: there are about twenty ghosts in the 
tragedy of Macbeth, why should I not be one among them?” 


1 Annual register, Characters 1767, 
X.72. 
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87. Hon. Henry Grenville (c.1717-1784), March 1766 


Pierre Du Buisson de Beauteville to duc de Praslin, Geneva, 
5 March 1766, ‘Il [‘Greenville’] a été aussi deux fois à Ferney 
rendre ses hommages à la célébrité de M. de Voltaire’. 

For another visit by Henry Grenville see 113. 


1 Paris, Arch. du Min. des Aff. étr.,  municated through the kindness of 
Corr. polit., Genève, Ixxi.354. Com- Theodore Besterman. 


88. Willoughby Bertie, 4th earl of Abingdon 
(2740-1766), 1766 


On the subject of the Genevese love of gold, Voltaire refers to the 
beautiful Cateu, mistress of Robert Covelle, whose body recov- 
ered from the water had been drowned beyond Bonnet’s power to 
revive her. Lord Abingdon passes by and asks what the matter is: 


‘Milord reprit: “Est-elle Genevoise?”— 

“Oui”, dit Covelle-—“Eh bien, nous le verrons.” 
Il saute à bas, il écarte la troupe, 

Qui fait un cercle en lui pressant la croupe, 
Marche à la belle, et lui met dans la main 

Un gros bourson de cent livres sterling. 

La belle serre, et soudain ressuscite!" 


Pierre-Michel Hennin to the duc de Choiseul, 31 Decem- 
ber 1766, ‘Il y a ici, Monseigneur, un jeune Anglais dont la pré- 
sence pourra causer quelque embarras: c’est le lord Habington, 
auquel on a négligé d’apprendre autre chose que la musique et la 
chasse. Ce jeune homme très-pétulant est venu exprès de Suisse, 
envoyé sans doute par M. Norton? pour faire figure dans le parti 
des représentans; il dit publiquement qu’il a des monts d’or à leur 
service”. 

Hennin intercepted lord Abingdon’s mail on French territory, 
and the following will was found, here translated, addressed to 
prime minister lord Chatham, dated 1 January 1767. 
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‘Je suis obligé de vous donner l’embarras de mon testament, 
que j’espére que vous voudrés bien ouvrir au cas qu’il m’arrivat 
quelque accident; étant absolument déterminé à périr pour la dé- 
fense de ce peuple juste et innocent de Genève, et je me croirois 
moi-même un meurtrier si je ne le sauvois pas au cas qu’il soit en 
mon pouvoir de le faire. J’ai fait mes plans en conséquence et ce 
peuple a mis en moi une grande confiance. N’imaginés pas que ce 
soit un vertige ou la frénésie féroce d’un jeune voyageur qui 
cherche de l'honneur un jour de bataille. Non je ne suis pas cet 
homme-là, je suis passionné pour la retraite et la tranquillité, mais 
ceci est un cas trop choquant pour la nature humaine pour être vu 
d’un œil d’indifférence. Les médiateurs ne soumeteront pas la 
question au peuple pour savoir le sens dans lequel il l’a envisagée 
lorsqu'il la jurée. Mais ils voudroient le rendre parjure par toute 
sorte de vils artifices, tels que d’arrêter son commerce et le forcer 
à se rendre par la famine: mais il n’en périra pas tant que j’aurai de 
quoi le soutenir. Quelques uns des magistrats, qui ne sont pas nés 
avec une seule idée de liberté, au lieu de faire leur devoir et de 
prendre soin de leur peuple dans ce tems de détresse se sont sau- 
vés hier de la ville, pour chercher un abri dans leurs maisons de 
campagne, ayant à leur derrière une suite de leurs sectateurs cor- 
rompus. Des bagages, des chariots chargés, des hommes, des 
femmes et des enfans suivoient comme des moutons ces vieux 
pourris et puans béliers, et je prie Dieu que l’enfer les engloutisse 
dans la route. C’en est assés pour allarmer des âmes foibles: mais 
nous qui pensons bien et qui avons une bonne cause à deffendre, 
nous demeurons calmes chés nous et pouvons braver le danger 
semblables à la patience placée sur un tombeau qui sourit à la 
douleur (vers de Shakespeare)’. 


Voltaire referred to this episode as follows: 


‘Comme il parlait, passait sur cette terre 
En berlingot certain Pair d'Angleterre, 
Qui voyageait tout excédé d’ennui 
Uniquement pour sortir de chez lui, 
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Lequel avait pour charmer sa tristesse 

Trois chiens courants, du punch, et sa maitresse. 
Dans le pays on connaissait son nom, 

Et tous ces chiens: c’est milord Abington. . . 
Tout caractére en causant se déploie. 

Milord disait; “Dans ces remparts sacrés 
Nous nous battrons, c’est là toute ma joie; 
Mes chiens et moi nous suivrons cette proie; 
J'aurai contre eux mes fusils à deux coups: 
Pour un Anglais c’est un plaisir bien doux; 
Des Genevois je conduirai l’armée. . . 5 


For another visit of lord Abingdon see 76. 


1 Voltaire, La Guerre civile de 3 Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire 
Genève, end of canto ni. et Genéve (Paris 1875), p.109. 

2 William Norton, British Minister 4 ibid., pp.109, 110. 
in Switzerland. 5 Voltaire, loc. cit., canto IV. 


89.? William Young, afterwards bart. (1749-1815), 1766 
See 94. 


90. Lady Holland (1723-1774), May 1767 


Lady Holland to the duchess of Leinster, Geneva, ?8 May 1767, 
‘I wrote to your daughter Emily since I came to this place. ... 
I have given her some account of Voltaire’. 

‘Calais, 24 May 1767, ... I was at Voltaire’s play which enter- 
tained me of all things, tho’ he did not act. The play was Les 
Scythes, a play of his own, and the petite pièce, La Femme qui a 
Raison, his own also, they were really well acted; but the best 
part of the show was his eagerness and commendations both of 
the play and the performance”. 


1 Correspondence of Emily duchess of (Dublin 1949), i.507. 
Leinster, edited by Brian Fitzgerald 2 ibid., i.511. 
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91. Mr Peacock, 1767 


Voltaire to de Chabanon, Ferney, 25 December [1767] ‘Croiriez- 
vous que j'ai eu chez moi le fermier général du roi de Patna?’ 
(Best.13702). 

Voltaire to Peacock, ci-devant fermier général du roi du Patna, 
Ferney, 8 December [1767], ‘Je ne saurais, monsieur, vous remer- 
cier en anglais, parce que ma vieillesse et mes maladies me privent 
absolument de la facilité d’ecrire. Je dicte donc en frangais mes 
trés sincéres remerciements sur le livre instructif que vous avez 
bien voulu m’envoyer. Vous m'avez confirmé de vive voix une 
partie des choses que l’auteur dit sur l Inde’ (Best.13667). 


92. Anonymous, March 1768 


Voltaire to mme de Fontaine, 15 March 1768: ‘Il me vient des 
volées d’Anglais, je leur ferme la porte au nez. Mon goût pour la 
solitude est devenu ma passion dominante’ (Best.13904). 

This follows closely upon mme Denis’s sudden departure for 
Paris leaving Voltaire in an agony of grief and misanthropy. 


93. Anonymous, 1768 


Voltaire to George Keate, Ferney 19 April 1768, ‘Un jeune anglais 
Monsieur, qui parait avoir beaucoup d’esprit, vient de me parler 
avec tant d’éloge des discours d’un Dissenter nommé Bourn qu'il 
m'a donné une très grande envie de les mettre dans ma biblio- 
thèque’ (Best. 14016). 


94. ? William Young, afterwards bart. 
(1749-1815), July 1768 


Alembert to Voltaire, Paris, 10 July 1768, ‘Voulez vous bien, 
mon cher maitre, que je vous recommande m" Young, homme de 
mérite et Philosophe, que je désire beaucoup d’obliger, et qui me 
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demande une lettre pour vous, quoiqu’il vous ait déja vu il y a 
environ 2 ans, il a souhaité vous voir encore, et ce sentiment est 
commun a tous ceux qui vous ont connu. Quand vous aurez 
causé avec lui, vous verrez qu’il est digne par lui méme de la 
réception que je Vous prie de lui faire; c’est un véritable sage, 
dans tous les sens possibles de ce mot, et qui a le méme respect 
que nous pour les préjugés & les superstitions des hommes’ 
(Best.1 4176). 

It might be thought that the William Young (1749-1815) 
tentatively identified here was the same man as sir George Yonge 
or Young (1731-1812) of 81. The date 1766 ascribed to 89 is based 
on the ‘environ 2 ans’ before the firm date 1768 of 94, and if 89 
were advanced to 1765 it would coincide with the date of 81. 
On the other hand the subject of 81 is ‘le chevalier’, a title that 
Voltaire and his correspondents were usually careful to give, 
whereas the subject of 89 and 94 is plain ‘mr’. Furthermore, if 
sir George Yonge or Young had visited Voltaire in 1765 (81) 
introduced by Emmanuel Bernoulli, it is questionable if he 
would have asked d’Alembert for a letter of introduction to Vol- 
taire in 1768. 

It is possible that William Young (1749-1815) may be consider- 
ed too young at the age of 19 for the description of ‘homme de 
mérite et Philosophe’ and ‘véritable sage’ applied to him by 
d’Alembert; but those are the kinds of terms attributed by Vol- 
taire and his correspondents to other young men: sir James Mac- 
donald (80), George Macartney (45), Stephen Fox (22), and John 
Craufurd who must have been quite young. Furthermore he was 
shortly to become the author of a number of books such as 
The Spirit of Athens (1777), The British constitution (1793) and 
Corn trade (1800). 

William Young (1725-1788) who became baronet in 1769, 
lieutenant-governor of Dominica and father of William Young 
(1749-1815), might be substituted for his son. On the other hand, 
it is the son who is described in D.N.B. as having travelled in 
France, Italy, etc., in 1768. 
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Finally, as sir George Yonge or Young subsequently became 
Secretary of war, Master of the mint, and governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, itis a question whether he would have earned from 
d’Alembert the description “qui a le méme respect que nous pour 
les préjugés & les superstitions des hommes’. The definitive 
settlement of this problem must rest on further research. 


95. Charles James Fox (1749-1806), 
William Fitzwilliam, 4th Earl of Fitzwilliam (1748-1833), 
and Uvedale Price (1747-1829), July 1768 


Sir Uvedale Price to E. H. Baker, 24 March 1827, ‘From Geneva 
Fox and I went to Voltaire at Ferney, having obtained a permis- 
sion then seldom granted. It is an event in one’s life to have seen 
and heard that extraordinary man: he was old and infirm, and, in 
answer to Fox’s note and request, that the name of Fox was suffi- 
cient, and that he could not refuse seeing us, ‘mais que nous venions 
pour l'enterrer’. He conversed in a lively manner, walking with us 
to and fro in a sort of alley; and at parting gave us a list of some 
of his works, adding, ‘Ce sont des livres de quoi il faut se munir, 
they were such as would fortify our young minds against reli- 
gious prejudices. Fox quitted us at Geneva, went to England, and 
commenced his political career’. 

According to Best.14235n, C. J. Fox, U. Price and lord Fitz- 
william reached Turin on 12 July. They were going back home, 
as is made clear from an unpublished letter 2 from Fox to Price 
dated 24 February 1768, from Nice, where Fox lets him know 
that, from Nice, he will go to Genoa, then to Rome. It was Price 
who must have suggested returning home through Geneva, for 
Fox writes: ‘I agree with you that it would be scandalous to go 
home without having seen Voltaire... . I am very fond of our 
Swiss scheme’. In the same letter he suggests leaving Italy at 
the end of June instead of July, a suggestion which was not 
followed. 
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In short, the visit probably took place some time after the 
16th of July. 


1 princess Lichtenstein, Holland 2 Brit. Mus. Add.ms.47576, f.1v. 
House (London 1874), i.84. 


96. Richard Twiss (1747-1821), 28 and 
30 September 1768 


‘On the 28th of September, 1768, we visited the residence of Vol- 
taire, situated about six miles from Ferney [recte: Geneva]. Close 
to the house he has erected a small church, with the following 
inscription over the door, in gold letters, upon black marble: 


DEO EREXIT VOLTAIRE, MDCCLXI 


Next to the church is his theatre, which, since March last, has 
not been made use of. On arriving at Voltaire’s house, and inquir- 
ing for the master, the servant denied him, under a pretence that 
he was extremely ill. I then wrote him a note, and, walking 
through his garden, found him in his vineyard. His dress was 
remarkable; he had on an old tye-wig, without powder, over 
which was a blue wollen cap; a new green satin nightgown, and 
waistcoat of the same, flowered in colours; black velvet breeches, 
and white cotton stockings. He stooped much, being seventy- 
five years of age; had fine brown eyes, particularly expressive, 
but no teeth in his upper jaw. His face was very lean and withered, 
and his enunciation slow. Speaking of his church, ‘Cette église’, 
said he, ‘que j’ai fait batir est la seule eglise de l’univers qui soit 
dédiée à Dieu seul; toutes les autres sont dediées aux Saints; 
pour moi j’aime mieux batir une eglise au maitre qu’aux valets!’ 

I inquired whether it was true that there was an epitaph in his 
church-yard— 

‘Non’, replied he; ‘c’est apparement de la mienne dont on 
vous a parlé; mais elle n’y est pas encore; il n’y a que la place’. 

On asking him if he had heard any news, he answered with great 
vivacity: ‘J’ai oui dire que le Pape a donné un parasol et un fusil à 
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chacun de ses soldats, avec un ordre de lui remettre le dernier, dans 
le même état qu’ils l’avaient reçu, sous peine de la loi du Talion.’ 

On entering his library, we remarked that a superb edition of 
his Pucelle d'Orléans was lettered on the back, Ma Jeanne! 

His domestic establishment consisted of two secretaries, (one 
of them in all probability an amanuensis,) a porter, and two 
women servants. I addressed him in English, French, Italian, and 
German, all of which he spoke with tolerable fluency. He gave 
us some lemonade and raspberry-juice. His house was well fur- 
nished, and contained many excellent pictures. In his library 
stood a tiger stuffed. 

He was extremely polite, and took me under the arm in walk- 
ing; observing that he was old, and incapable either of giving or 
receiving pleasure. We returned to Geneva in the evening. 

On the morning of the 30th, I again visited Ferney on horse- 
back, accompanied only by my servant. I found Voltaire playing 
at chess with the curate of the place. Having in the course of con- 
versation requested a line of his handwriting, for a remembrance, 
he wrote down in English the following sentence:— 


‘A Englishman who goes to Italy, leaves men to see pictures!’, 


(Signed) Voltaire. 


We were talking of Dr Tissot of Lausanne, when he observed 
‘Le grand chemin et le soleil sont les meilleurs remedes de Tissot.’ 

On my second visit to the library of Voltaire, I noticed three 
English tragedies, Dodsley’s Cleone, and Mason’s Caractacus 
and Elfrida, bound together, and lettered on the back Tragedies 
Barbares. Among his books was Baskerville’s edition of Virgil. 
His library consisted of about 5,000 volumes. 

His house was of five apartments broad, and two deep, and 
three stories high. It was very genteelly, and even elegantly fur- 
nished, with velvet and gilding, stucco, china, and paintings. 

On the altar in his church was a wooden figure of Christ, as 
large as life, covered with gilt ornaments. ‘How do you like my 
Christ?’ (said he in English.) ‘Or do you pronounce it Chreest?? 
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On the right wall of the church without, he had erected a monu- 
ment of plain white stone. Pointing to it, he exclaimed, ‘Il ne 
manque que l’inscription, mon ami! 

I bad him farewell: he accompanied me to my horse, wished 
me an agreeable journey, in English, and ‘Mi raccomando di non 
lasciarmi abbruciare a Roma’, in Italian’. 


1 The Annual biography and obituary, 
for the year 1822, Vi.447-449. 


97. James Callandar of Craigforth, afterwards 
sir James Campbell of Ardkinglas, bart. (1745-1834), 
February 1769 


‘When at Geneva I was invited to Ferney to assist at the presen- 
tation of the Prince Dolgouroukie, a young man of very high 
rank in Russia, who came to Voltaire at the head of a deputation 
from the Empress Catherine the Second, than whom, perhaps, no 
one has ever been more anxious as to what should be said of her 
by the world. Voltaire had contributed to foster, at the same time 
that he gratified, this passion, by writing a great deal in the Em- 
press’s praise; and the presents which were brought by the Prince 
Dolgouroukie were probably intended either as a reward for past 
praises, or as a retaining fee for the future. I say nothing of the 
truth of what he has written, but content myself with recording 
what I witnessed at the reception of the embassy. 

The presents were produced by the Prince in succession, and 
exhibited with great state and ceremony. The first was an ivory 
box, the value of which consisted in its being the work of the 
Empress’s own hands. The next was her Imperial Majesty’s por- 
trait, brilliantly set in diamonds, of very great value; and I could 
not resist the idea that the eyes of the philosopher sparkled with 
delight at the splendid setting of the picture, rather than at the 
picture itself. Then followed a collection of books in the Russian 
language, which Voltaire admitted that he did not understand; 
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but he admired them, and very justly, as rare specimens of typo- 
graphy, and as being bound in a style of magnificence befitting 
an Imperial gift. The last of the presents was a robe, the lining of 
which was of the fur of the black fox, from the Curile Isles. It was 
certainly of immense value, and such only as the Empress of 
Russia could give. The Prince, on producing it, begged to be 
shown into a darkened room, when, on drawing his hand across 
the fur, it produced so much electrical fire, that it was possible to 
read by it. This was ascribed to the extreme closeness or thick- 
ness with which the hair was set on the skin. 

In return for these princely gifts, Voltaire had his portrait 
drawn by my friend Huber, in which he was exhibited in rather 
an extraordinary position, rising out of bed in an ecstasy upon 
the presents being presented to him. The picture was accom- 
panied by a copy of verses in the Empress’s praise, in the taste of 
the period, and of course sufficiently nauseous and fulsome’? 

Callandar was mistaken in the name of Catherine the Great’s 
emissary: he was Prince Koslowsky, and the description given by 
Desnoiresterres® of the presentation of gifts by Koslowsky tallies 
exactly with that given by Callandar. 

For another visit by Callandar see 75. 


1 Memoirs of sir James Campbell of 2G. Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et 
Ardkinglas (London 1832), p.186. Genéve (Paris 1875), p.130. 


98. Paul Henry Maty (1745-1787), August 1769 


Alembert to Voltaire 13 August 1769, ‘Je ne puis me dispenser 
de recommander a votre bonté M. Maty, qui vous remettra cette 
lettre; c’est le fils d’un homme de mérite que vous connaissez 
sûrement, au moins de réputation, et qui a longtemps travaillé à 
un très-bon ouvrage périodique intitulé Journal britannique. Le 
fils est digne de son père, et digne d’être connu et bien reçu de 
vous. Il a l'esprit très-cultivé, et (ce qui vaut encore mieux) très- 
droit et très-juste, et surtout une franchise et une philosophie qui 
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vous plairont. Je ne lui compte pas pour un mérite le désir qu’il 
a de vous connaître, car c’est un mérite trop banal’ (Best.1 4837). 
On 4 September Voltaire replied (Best.14883): ‘J’ai vu le fils du 
docteur Maty: 
Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro philosophico corporet. 


For correspondence between Voltaire and Matthew Maty, Paul 
Henry’s father, see Best.3591. 


1 adapted from Moliére, Le Malade 


imaginaire, interlude iii. 


99. Nathaniel Ryder (1735-1803), 
afterwards ist Lord Harrowby, and Anonymous, 
z or 2 October 1769 


Diary of mrs Ryder, née Elizabeth Terrick, afterwards lady 
Harrowby, Geneva 1 or 2 October 1769, ‘Mr. de Voltaire lives at 
his little Palace about a League from hence & is one of the chief 
Objects of Curiosity. The Gentlemen saw him for an Hour & he 
was very chearful & entertaining talked English to them & was 
not offensive in expressing his very unbelieving Sentiments in 
Religion that being in general the Topick he chuses to talk upon 
as well as to write about’. 


1 Harrowby mss, vol.299 f.74, kindly 
communicated by the earl of Har- 
rowby to Theodore Besterman. 


200. Lady Mary Coke (1726-1811), 
October 1769 


‘Octr. 27, 1769. .. . Monsieur Voltaire lives about a league and a 
half from Geneva. He is not upon good terms with almost any- 
body there, which made me fear I shou’d not be able to see him, 
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but a Madame Bontems, a Lady I knew some years ago at Spa, 
offer’d to go with me, and General Prevoste! & his Lady desired 
to be of the Party. When this was settled, it was necessary to 
know whether the visit wou’d be agreeable, for latterly he has 
not inclined to make new acquaintances. Madame de Bontems 
sent one of her Sons to inform him of my intention, & he sent me 
word he shou’d be very much flatter’d with my visit. The next 
morning at ten o’clock we set out & arrived at eleven. The House 
is beautifully situated, commanding a very extensive prospect 
over a fine Country. We were carried into a very pretty apart- 
ment very elegantly fitted up. Here one of his Secretaries came to 
make me a Compliment in his name, saying he had not slept all 
night, which was the reason he was not ready to receive us. A little 
time after Monsieur Voltaire made his appearance dressed in a 
flowered silk waistcoat & night gown, a dark periwig without 
powder, slippers, & a cap in his hand. He made his compliment 
to me in English, & then said he desired to present me with an 
original letter of the famous Mr. Lock’s, wrote to Ly Peterborow, 
who in his last illness made him a visit—he being, he added, in 
the same situation, he desired me to consider it addressed to my- 
self: ‘Twas a very pretty letter & very flattering: I have thought 
since I shoul’d have asked for the copy, & am sorry I did not. He 
mention’d my Father and the late [Archibald, 3rd] Duke of 
Argyll with great incomiums. He desired to show me his Garden, 
which in the dress he was in, at seventy six years of age, & com- 
plaining of the weight of those years, I thought dangerous, & 
desired he wou’d not think of going, but I cou’d not prevent him. 
When we returned to the House a breakfast was prepared, and he 
then show’d me the Box the Empress of Russia had sent him; 
She turned it herself; ’twas set in gold & lined with the same: on 
the top her picture set round with very fine diamonds. I told him 
I thought it the best action of her life, confessing that I was no 
admirer of that great Lady’s, but that I thought her perfectly in 
the right to endeavour to make him her friend; He smiled but 
made no answer. I stay’d an hour and half: took my leave very 
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well satisfied with my reception. He has lately published ‘Siecle 
de Louis 15’, which I am now reading. . . .”? 


1 general Augustine Prevost. Mary Coke (Edinburgh 1892), iii.158- 
2 The Letters and journals of lady 160. 


zoz. Lord Algernon Percy, afterwards 2nd lord Lovaine and 
ist earl of Beverley (21749|50-28 30), c.April 1770 


Louis Dutens, who was acting as Percy’s governor: ‘Nous primes 
la route de cae parce que je voulois rendre visite 4 M. de 
Voltaire, que je n’avois jamais vu, et qui m’avoit invité d’aller 
le voir. 

J’avois publié à Rome une brochure, intitulée Ze Tocsin, où Pin- 
crédulité étoit attaquée avec force, et la fausse philosophie mise 
dans un jour propre à en dévoiler l’absurdité. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
et quelques autres, sans être nommés, y étoient peints avec des 
couleurs un peu fortes, et quelqu'un avoit pris le soin d’envoyer 
l'ouvrage à Voltaire, et de l’informer que j’en étois l’auteur. 
Jignorois que Ze Tocsin fût parvenu jusqu’à lui, et je ne fus pas 
peu surpris, lorsque j’entrai dans sa chambre, de me voir assailli 
par une apostrophe: Ah! ah! Monsieur, c’est donc vous qui avez 
sonné le tocsin contre moi? Je n’avois pas mis mon nom au Toc- 
sin; il n’étoit pas poli de m’en avouer l’auteur; et je ne voulois pas 
le nier. Je trouvai donc a propos de laisser la chose indécise. 
M. de Voltaire, répondis-je sans hésiter, je suis surpris que vous, 
qui trouvez souvent mauvais que le public vous impute des écrits 
auxquels vous n’avez pas mis votre nom, m’accusiez d’avoir fait 
un ouvrage qui n’est pas autorisé du mien. Ah! Monsieur, il y a 
des accusations vraies, il y a des accusations fausses! Je lui répli- 
quai qu’il restoit toujours à savoir dans quel rang devoit se placer 
celle-ci. Il parut se contenter de cette réponse, et la conversation 
devint générale: je lui dis que j’allois en Russie. Vous allez dans 
le pays des triomphes, dit le philosophe en élevant une voix trai- 
nante: passerez-vous par Berlin! Oui, Monsieur. Vous verrez le 
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roi de Prusse; faites-lui mes complimens; dites-lui que j’ai lu ses 
vers: toujours du méme ton. Je ne pus m’empécher d’admirer la 
fatuité d’un bel esprit, qui pouvoit imaginer qu’un homme qui 
n’avoit pas perdu le sens, se seroit chargé d’une commission aussi 
impertinente auprès d’un grand Roi. C’etoit à-peu-près dans le 
tems que M. de Voltaire avoit une dispute avec le savant M. Lar- 
cher, sur la signification d’un mot grec: je m’aperçus qu’il avoit 
un Dictionnaire grec ouvert au mot en question, et je le quittai 
pour lui donner le loisir d’étudier sa leçon. J’oubliois de faire 
mention, que, parlant des querelles des Rois si funestes à huma- 
nité, il dit, toujours de la méme voix: Voila, Monsieur, ceux contre 
qui il faudroit sonner le tocsin; et peu après, il publia la brochure 
du Tocsin des Rots. 


Nous ne restâmes que trois jours à Genève. .. 1 


1Louis Dutens, Mémoires d’un voya- 
geur qui se repose (Londres 1806), 


1.334-336. 


202. William Constable (1721-?), June 1770 


William Constable to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, [Geneva, June 
1770], ‘I saw Voltaire, and did not applaud, we disagreed at the 
door of my coach. I shewed him some anecdotes in his very rela- 
tion of some English Authors and their works. Il voulut m’enga- 
ger, mais j’étois content: nous nous quittames.... Il a dans sa 
Contenance L’Esprit . . . mais il y a aussi La Dureté™. 

Further information about the disagreement between Voltaire 
and Constable is given in the letter from Jean-Louis Du Pan to 
Abraham von Freudenreich, Geneva, 11 June 1770, ‘J'y [chez 
Jean-Robert Tronchin] vis un Anglois âgé de 48 ans, homme 
d’esprit et de lettres, qui nous raconta qu’étant allé à Fernex, il 
eut beaucoup de peine à voir Voltaire, qui reçoit avec plaisir les 
Seigneurs titrés, mais qui fait peu de cas des autres; enfin I’ opinia- 
treté de l’Anglois à demeurer seul dans le chateau, car M° Denis 
n’y étoit pas, obligea Voltaire à sortir de sa chambre, mais avec 
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un air si froid et en affectant de dire qu’il ne pouvoit pas parler, 
que l’Anglois en fut choqué, et lui dit, je n’étois pas venu pour 
vous voir, mais pour vous entendre, et puisque vous ne parlez 
pas, je me retire. Voltaire le laissa sortir et puis lui dit par la 
fenêtre: “Mais, Monsieur, si vous aviez quelque chose à me dire 
vous pourriez rentrer. — Oui, Monsieur, dit l’Anglois, j’avois 
beaucoup de choses à vous communiquer, de la part de plusieurs 
personnes de considération, mais dès que vous ne pouvez pas par- 
ler, je men vais”, et il remonta dans son carosse”?. 

The identification of Du Pan’s Englishman with William 
Constable is proved by the fact that Du Pan’s letter continues, 
‘Ce même Anglois a vu, la semaine dernière Rousseau à Lyon, où 
il voit le monde dans trois ou quatre maisons qu’il fréquente et où 
cet Anglois a vu jouer son opéra, non en public’. 

Rousseau’s opera here referred to was his Pygmalion which was 
performed in private at Lyons on 26 May 1770, and referred to in 
a letter from Rousseau to Constable, 23 May 1770, ‘Je suis charmé 
du retard de votre départ, il ne dépendera pas de moi que vous 
n’ayez le très médiocre amusement de voir l’ébauche de Pyg- 
malion”. 

A few days later Constable wrote to the Morritts of Rokeby, 
‘He carried us to see a performance of his, acted by two of his 
friends, which I think will soon produce a very advantageous 
revolution in music’*. 

An echo of this affair is to be found in a letter from Horace 
Coignet to the editor of the Mercure de France, ‘A Lyon, le 
26 novembre, 1770. Permettez-moi, Monsieur, de relever une 
petite erreur qui s’est glissée dans votre Mercure de ce mois, 
page 124, dans l’extrait que vous y donnez des feuilles 3 et 4 de 
l'Observateur français a Londres. Vous dites, d’après lui sans 
doute, pour prouver la possibilité de faire une bonne musique sur 
des paroles françaises, qu’un voyageur anglais a vu à Lyon une 
représentation de Pygmalion, drame de Mr J.-J. Rousseau, qui, 
dites-vous, en a fait la musique, et les paroles, également sublimes: 
Il serait bien flatteur pour moi, qui suis l’auteur de la musique, 
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de pouvoir imaginer qu’elle approche de la sublimité des 
paroles...’ 


1H. C. Chichester Constable & J.L. 3 Chichester Constable & Courtois, 


Courtois, Ann. Soc. J.-J. Rousseau loc. cit., xxi.170. 


(Genève 1932), xx.174. 4 ibid., Xxi.172. 
2 Bibl. Pub. Univ. Genève, Ms. 5 John Grand-Carteret, J.-J. Rous- 
Suppl.15 45, f.45. seau jugé par les Français d’aujourd’ hut 


(Paris 1890), p.354. 


203. Anonymous, c.July 1770 


Un Anglais déclara qu’il avait fait le voyage pour le voir et qu'il 
ne s’en irait pas sans être satisfait. 

‘Oh! dit Voltaire, il me prend pour une bête curieuse; eh bien, 
il payera six livres ou ne me verra pas. 

‘Voici douze livres, dit froidement l’Anglais, mais je revien- 
dray demain”. 

For the approximate date of this visit, see 104. 


1 Lucien Perey & Gaston Maugras, 
Vie intime de Voltaire (Paris 1885), 


P-379- 
204. Charles Burney (1726-1814), July 1770 


‘The going to M. Fritz at the time above-mentioned, broke into a 
plan I had formed of visiting M. de Voltaire at the same hour, 
with some other straingers, that were then going to Ferney; but 
to say the truth, besides the visit to Fritz being more my business, 
I did not much like going with these people, who had only a 
Bookseller to introduce them, & I had heard that some English 
had lately met with a rebuff from Voltaire by going without any 
letter of recommendation, or anything to recommend themselves. 
They were asked by him what they wanted. Upon their replying 
they wished only to see so extraordinary a man, he said— Well, 
gentlemen, you now see me, and did you take me to be a wild 
beast or a Monster that was fit only to be stared at, as a show? 
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This story very much frighted me; for not having any intention 
of going to Geneva, when I left London, or even Paris, I was 
quite unprovided with a pass-port however I was determined to 
see his place (which I took to be—Cette maison d’Aristippe, ces 
jardins d’Epicure: to which he retired in 1755, but was mistaken). 
I drove to it alone, after I left Fritz. His house is 3 or 4 miles from 
Geneva, but near the lake, & I approached it with reverence, and 
a curiosity of the most minute kind. I enquired when I first trod 
on his domain; I had an intelligent and talkative coachman, who 
answered all my questions very satisfactorily. His estate is very 
large here, and he is building pretty farm-houses upon it. He has 
a quadrangular justice, or gallows, to show that he is the sezgneur. 
One of his farms, or rather manufacturing houses (for he is estab- 
lishing a manufacture upon his estate) was so handsome that 
I thought it was his chdteau, but we drove to Ferney, through a 
charming country, covered with corn and vines, with a view of 
the lake and mountains above described. On the left hand, ap- 
proaching the house, is a neat chapel with this inscription:— 


DEO 
EREXIT 
VOLTAIRE 
MDCCLXI 


This seems a little ostentatious in one who has as little religion 
of any sort perhaps as may fall to the share of a thinking man. 
I wanted to write two lines of Pope used in the Inscript. 


Who builds a Church to God & not to Fame 


ne’er mars the Building with the Donor’s name.’ 


Another manuscript gives the following paragraph in place of 
the last: 

‘When this building was constructed, M. de Voltaire gave a 
curious reason for placing upon it this inscription. He said it was 
high time to dedicate one church to God, after so many had been 
dedicated to Saints. 
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I sent in to enquire whether a stranger might be allowed to see 
the house & was answered in the affirmative. The servant soon 
came & conducted me into the cabinet or closet where his master 
had just been writing, which is never shown when he is at home; 
but being walked out, I was allowed that privilege. From thence 
to the library. Not a very large one, but well filled. Here I found 
a whole length figure in marble of himself recumbent in one of 
the windows; & many curiosities in another room a bust of him- 
self not 2 years since; his mother’s picture; that of his niece, 
Mad Denis; her brother, M. Dupuis; the Calas family, &c &c. It 
is a very neat and elegant house, not large, or affectedly deco- 
rated. I should have said, that close to the chapel, between that 
and the house, is the theatre, he built some years ago in which he 
treated his friends with some of his own tragedies: it is now only 
used as a receptacle for wood and lumber, there having been no 
play acted in it these 4 years. The servant told me his master was 
78, but very well. His words were these Il travaille pendant dix 
heures chaque jour. He studies ten hours every day; writes cons- 
tantly without spectacles, and walks out with only a domestic, 
very often a mile or two—“Et le voilà, là bas!” 

He was going to his workmen. My heart leaped at the sight of 
so extraordinary a man. He had just then quitted his garden, and 
was crossing the court before his house. Seeing my chaise, and 
me on the point of mounting it, he made a sign to his servant, 
who had been my Cicerone, to go to him, in order, I suppose, to 
enquire who I was. After they had exchanged a few words toge- 
ther, he approached the place where I stood, motionless, in order 
to contemplate his person as much as I could when his eyes were 
turned from me; but on seeing him move towards me, I found 
myself drawn by some irresistible power towards him; and, with- 
out, knowing what I did, I insensibly met him half way. It is not 
easy to conceive it possible for life to subsist in a form so nearly 
composed of mere skin and bone, as that of M. de Voltaire. He 
complained of decrepitude, and said he supposed I was curious to 
form an idea of the figure of one walking after death. However 
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his eyes and whole countenance are still full of fire; and though 
so emaciated, a more lively expression cannot be imagined. He 
enquired after English news, and observed that poetical squabbles 
had given way to political ones; but seemed to think the spirit of 
Opposition as necessary in poetry as in politics. “Les querelles 
d’auteurs sont pour le bien de la littérature, comme dans un gou- 
vernement libre, les querelles des grands, et les clameurs des 
petits sont nécessaires à la liberté”. (Disputes among authors are 
of use to literature; as the quarrels of the great, and the clamours 
of the little, in a free government, are necessary to liberty.) And 
added, “When critics are silent, it does not so much prove the age 
to be correct as dull”. He enquired what poets we had now; and 
I told him we had Mason and Gray. They write but little, said he, 
and you seem to have no one who lords it over the rest like 
Dryden, Pope and Swift. I told him that it was, perhaps, one of 
the inconveniences of periodical journals, however well executed, 
that they often silenced modest men of genius, while impudent 
blockheads were impenetrable, and unable to feel the critic’s 
scourge: that Mr. Gray and Mr. Mason had both been illiberally 
treated by mechanical critics, even in newspapers; and added, 
that modesty and love of quiet seemed in these gentlemen to have 
got the better even of their love of fame. During this conversa- 
tion, we approached the buildings he was constructing near the 
road to his château. These, said he, pointing to them, are the most 
innocent, and, perhaps, the most useful of all my works. I ob- 
served that he had other works, which were of far more extensive 
use, and would be much more durable than those. He was so obli- 
ging as to show me several farm-houses he had built, and the plans 
of others; after which I took my leave, for fear of breaking in upon 
his time, being unwilling to rob the public of things so precious as 
the few remaining moments of this great and universal genius’. 


1 Brit. Mus., Add.mss.35122, ff.26- 


27; printed in London magazine (1771), 
xl.3 50-352. 
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205. John Miller of Ballicassy 
(afterwards bart.) (ob.1798), 23 September 1770 


Anne Miller, ‘Sept. 23, 1770. .. . A cold I have caught, adds to my 
chagrin, as it deprives me of going to Ferney, whither M— 
[Miller] went this morning, and from whence he is just returned, 
highly satisfied with his reception, for Voltaire was in good 
humour: D’ Alembert and the Marquis d’Argens were just arrived 
by appointment to stay a few days, the former from Paris, the 
latter from Berlin. You may imagine the conversation was not 
languid when kept up by such men. I have been teasing M— 
to relate to me every word they uttered; what he recollects of the 
conversation pleases me so much, that I wish him to commit it to 
paper for your amusement, and he has promised me he will do it 
the very first moment he can command. He says, Ferney is a 
charming place, that Voltaire lives magnificently.—His niece, 
who is a very well bred agreeable woman, manages his household 
affairs;—and that the gardens are well kept, and neat, which I 
wonder at, the master being a Frenchman’. 

Whether John Miller fulfilled his promise of describing his 
visit to Voltaire is not known, but the subject of the conversa- 
tion was recorded in the following extract by Wagnière: 

‘M. Milles [recte Miller], allant à Rome, passa à Ferney, et 
demanda à M. de Voltaire s’il n’avait point d’ordre à lui donner 
pour cette ville; celui-ci répondit: Non, mais si par hasard vous 
rencontrez le grand-inquisiteur, je vous prie de me rapporter ses 
oreilles dans un papier de musique. L’Anglais n’entendit point la 
plaisanterie, et prit la chose au pied de la lettre. Arrivé 4 Rome, il 
parla de la commission que lui avait donnée M. de Voltaire. Ces 
discours furent sus du Pape Ganganelli; et lorsque M. Miller vint 
à son audience, Sa Sainteté lui dit: “Monsieu de Voltere, à ce que 
jai appris, vous a donné des ordres pour ce pays; je vous prie, 
quand vous le reverrez, de lui dire que sa commission n’est pas 
fesable, parce qu’aujourd’hui le grand inquisitour n’a piou ni 
oreilles ni youx’”. 
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Voltaire referred to the incident in the following two letters. 

Voltaire to the cardinal de Bernis, 27 November 1771, ‘On me 
mande, monseigneur, qu’un Anglais, trés-Anglais, qui s’appelle 
Muller, homme d’esprit, pensant librement, a répandu dans Rome 
qu’a son retour il m’apporterait les oreilles du grand inquisiteur 
dans un papier de musique; et que le pape en lui donnant audience, 
lui dit: “Faites mes compliments a M. de Voltaire, et annoncez- 
lui que sa commission n’est pas faisable; le grand inquisiteur, à 
présent n’a plus d’yeux ni d’oreilles”. J’ai bien quelque idée 
d’avoir vu cet Anglais chez moi’ (Best.16428). 

Voltaire to the duc de Richelieu, 27 November 1771, ‘Un autre 
Anglais nommé Muller, qui m'était venu voir à Ferney, et qui 
croit être partout dans le parlement de Westminster, s’est avisé de 
dire depuis peu, dans Rome, qu’il s’était chargé de me rapporter 
les oreilles du grand inquisiteur dans un papier de musique. . . 
Moi, qui n’avais pas du tout chargé mon Anglais de cette mau- 
vaise plaisanterie’ (Best.16429). 

Mme Denis tells the anecdote in her own letter to m. d’Hornoy, 
28 november 1771 (Best.16434). 

Voltaire mentions it again in his letter to Philipon de La Made- 
laine, 4 December 1771 (Best.16445). 

For some reason unknown the episode of the ears of the Grand 
Inquisitor was attributed by Childe Pemberton to Frederick 
Hervey, bishop of Derry, earl of Bristol’. 


1[Anne, lady Miller], Letters from 2 Longchamps & Wagniére, Mé- 
Italy, describing the manners, customs, moires sur Voltaire et sur ses ouvrages 
antiquities, paintings, &c of that coun- (Paris 1826), i.45. 
try, in the years 1770 and 1771, to a 3 W. S. Childe Pemberton, The Earl 
friend residing in France (London bishop (London 1925), i.104. 


1776), 1.23. 
206. John (‘Fish’) Craufurd of Auchenames (ob.1814), 
September 1770 


Mme Du Deffand to Horace Walpole, 2 October 1770, ‘Le petit 
Craufurd est ici depuis avant-hier. . . . Il a passé par Ferney, a 
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soupé et couché chez Voltaire, qui se porte à merveille, et qui lui 
a beaucoup parlé de moi à ce qu’il dit. 

Mme Du Deffand to Voltaire, 5 October 1770 ,‘L’arrivée de 
M. Craufurt a fort contribué à me faire changer de résolution. Il 
m'a dit que vous disiez du bien de moi’ (Best.15666). 

Voltaire to mme Du Deffand, 21 October 1770, ‘M. Crawford, 
Madame, a quelquefois de petites velléités de sortir de la vie, 
quand il ne s’y trouve pas bien; et il a grand tort, car ce n’est pas 
aux gens aimables de se tuer” (Best. 15692). 

For other visits by Craufurd see 23, 34, 36, 79. 


1 Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, 
ed. by W.S. Lewis, iv.468. 


207. (Sir) William Jones (1746-1794), 1770 


‘I made an excursion to Geneva, in hopes of seeing Voltaire, but 
was disappointed. I sent him a note with a few verses, implying 
that the Muse of Tragedy had left her ancient seat in Greece and 
Italy, and had fixed her abode on the borders of a lake, etc. He 
returned this answer: “The worst of French poets and philoso- 
phers is almost dying; age and sickness have brought him to his 
last day; he can converse with nobody, and entreats Mr. Jones to 
excuse and pity him. He presents him with his humble respects.” 
But he was not so ill as he imagined; for he had been walking in 
his court, and went into his house just as I came to it. The ser- 
vants showed me somebody at a window, who they said was he; 
but I had scarce a glimpse of him. I am inclined to think that Vol- 
taire begins to be rather serious, when he finds himself upon the 
brink of eternity; and that he refuses to see company, because he 
cannot display his former wit and sprightliness”1. 

The following is in the handwriting of Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham, editor of the Dodington Papers, and is included 
among those of the papers which are preserved at Harvard. 

‘Mr. Jones, now Sir William Jones, being at Geneva, sent a 
pompous epistle in French or Latin to Voltaire expressing that 
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he, Mr Jones, a man of letters and curiosity, wishes to pay his res- 
pects to the first of French poets and Philosophers. Voltaire was 
either sick or frustrating, and sent the following answer in 
English, which I believe is in my possession: “The worst of 
French Poets and Philosophers is almost dying: Age and Sick- 
ness have brought him to his last day: he can see and converse 
with nobody: he desires Mr Jones to excuse and pity him: he 
sends him his most humble respect””?. 
Abt the yr 1775’ [recte 1770]. 


1 lord Teignmouth, Memoirs of Sir 2we are indebted to Theodore 
W. Jones (London 1806), i.176. Besterman for this reference. 


208. John Hatsell (1743-1820), 1770 


In one of his letters! to John Ley, John Hatsell related that he had 
visited Voltaire during the course of his tour on the continent. 
To this tour the date 1768 was ascribed, but Hatsell’s presence in 
Geneva in 1770 is attested by numerous sourcest. 

Hatsell was Clerk to the House of Commons. 


1 information kindly supplied by the 2H.-B. de Saussure, Lettres à sa 
Secretary to the Historical Manuscripts femme (Chambéry 1937); Mss. of 
Commission from his manuscript files. Henry 2nd viscount Palmerston, 
The present whereabouts of Hatsell’s Broadlands; Brit. Mus. Egerton ss. 
letters are unfortunately unknown. 1969 f.16. 


209. Anonymous, December 1770 


Voltaire to Dupaty, 20 December 1770, ‘Ce n’est pas moi qui vous 
écris cela; au moins; c’est un suisse qui a soupé chez moi avec un 


Anglais’ (Best.15820). 
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220. Daniel Campbell of Shawfield (06.1772), 
mrs Hamilton (née Ryder), 
lady Ryder, June 1771 


Voltaire to Marmontel, 21 June 1771, ‘J’ai eu deux jours cette 
trés-étonnante princesse [Dashkof] à Ferney” (Best.16217). 

Princess Dashkof, “The day after our arrival at Geneva, I sent 
to beg permission to call on him [Voltaire], accompanied by my 
friends. Although very unwell, he assured me of the pleasure he 
should have in seeing me, and that I was at liberty to bring whom 
I pleased. 

On the appointed evening, Mrs. Hamilton, Lady Ryder, 
Mlle Kamensky, my cousin Worontzow, and Mr Campbell of 
Shawfield, went along with me to his house. The night before, he 
had lost some ounces of blood, and, though very ill, desired it 
should be kept a secret, that we might not be deterred from the 
projected visit. 

On entering his room, we found him laying back in a great 
chair, weak, and apparently in pain. I went up to him, and half- 
up braidingly insisted that in his present situation our visit must be 
considered an intrusion, and that the most flattering proof I could 
receive of his esteem was to be thought capable of appreciating 
the value of his health so far as to have suspended for some days 
the pleasure of his society. 

He disconcerted me excessively by raising up his arm in a 
theatrical manner, and with a tone of astonishment, exclaiming, 
“What is this I hear? even her very voice is the voice of an angel!” 
As I came only to admire him, to be flattered so extravagantly 
was certainly the last thing in my thought,—which I believe 
I told him. A few compliments followed, and then we talked 
about the Empress of Russia. 

After making a pretty long visit, when I proposed returning 
home he earnestly requested us to go to his niece Madame Denis’s 
apartment, where he hoped we would indulge him with our com- 
pany at supper. We agreed, and were not long with Madame Denis 
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before we were joined by her uncle. In a parenthesis it may be 
added, that, considering her as the niece of Voltaire, I was sur- 
prised to find her so very common-place a sort of woman as she 
appeared. 

Voltaire was supported into her room by his valet-de-chambre, 
and placed on his knees in a great chair, over the back of which he 
leant, and continued opposite to me in this uneasy posture during 
the whole of supper time. This sort of constraint, perhaps, and 
the addition to our party of two rich farmers general from Paris, 
whose portraits hung in the saloon below, and to whom both 
uncle and niece paid the greatest court, disappointed a good deal 
the expectations I had formed from such a visit. 

As we took our leave, Voltaire begged to see me often during 
our stay in Geneva... .”! 


1 Memoirs of the princess Dashkaw, by mrs W. Bradford (London 1840), 
lady of honour to Catherine II, edited  i.179-181. 


222. Rev. Norton Nicholls (1742-1809), August 1771 


In his reminiscences of Thomas Gray, Nicholls wrote: “The great 
object of his detestation was Voltaire, whom he seemed to know 
even beyond what had appeared of him, and to see with the eyes 
ofa prophet in his future mischiefs. He said to me, “No one knows 
what mischief that man will do”. When I took my leave of him, 
and saw him for the last time, in his lodgings in Jermyn Street, 
before I went abroad, in the beginning of June, 1771, he said, 
“T have one thing to beg of you, which you must not refuse.” 
I replied, “You know you have only to command; what is it?” 
“Do not go to see Voltaire”; and then he added what I have 
written above. I said, “Certainly I will not; but what could a 
visit from me signify?” “Every tribute to such a man signifies.” 
This was when I was setting out for Switzerland, to pay a visit to 
Mons. de Bonstetten, in which he would have accompanied me if 
his health had permitted. I kept my word, for I passed a month at 
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the Chateau d’ Aubonne, near Lausanne, with Mons. de Tscharner, 
bailif of the district, and did not go to Ferney”1. 


1 Correspondence of Thomas Gray p.32. Gavin de Beer, Speaking of 
and the rev. Norton Nicholls, edited by Switzerland (London 1951), p.136. 
the rev. John Mitford (London 1843), 


122. Francis Hastings 
zoth earl of Huntingdon (1728[1729-1789), September 1771 


Voltaire to Lord Chesterfield, Ferney, 24 October 1771, “The 
Count of Huntingdon has honoured me by visiting my hermit- 
age. I did not write to you; I was too much engaged in listening 
to him. I try to console myself for his departure by writing to 
thank you for having sent him to me. He pleased me by speaking 
much about you, and I especially asked him for news of you; for 
I troubled myself little about your aldermen, your sheriffs, and 
all such annoyances. 

Enjoy an honourable and happy old age, after having passed 
through the trials and experiences of life. Enjoy your genius and 
understanding, and preserve your bodily health. Only one of 
your five senses is impaired, and Lord Huntingdon assures me 
that you have a good stomach, which is well worth a pair of 
ears. ...” 

Two notes from Voltaire to the earl of Huntingdon inviting 
him to have supper and stay overnight at Ferney are dated 13 Sep- 
tember 1771 and undated, respectively*. Lord Huntingdon’s visit 
must therefore be dated September 1771. 


1 Letters and works of Chesterfield, 2in the Huntington library, Cali- 
edited by lord Mahon (London 1892), fornia; published by F. J. Crowley in 
V.424. Modern language notes (March 1934), 

xlix.181. 
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223. Hon. Henry Grenville (c.2717-1784), 
and mrs Henry Grenville, née Margaret Eleanora Banks, 
October 1772 


Pierre Michel Hennin to the duc d’Aiguillon, 19 October 1771, 
‘On pouvoit s’attendre que !’établissement de la comédie à Châ- 
telaine donneroit lieu 4 quelque incident, mais non a une scéne 
aussi impertinente que celle dont je vais avoir l’honneur de vous 
rendre compte. 

Mylord Mahon, fils de mylord Stanhope, que je vous ai fait 
connoitre à l’occasion de leur admission à la bourgeoisie de 
Genève, est un jeune homme d’environ vingt ans, que ses parens, 
par sistème ou par faiblesse, laissent passer sa vie avec ce qu’il y a 
de plus abject dans la république. Ce jeune homme, échauffé par 
les discours de sa mère contre la comédie, et aidé des conseils de 
quelques mauvais sujets, a imaginé un moyen nouveau d’éloigner 
du spectacle et d’insulter tous ceux qui le fréquentent. Il a donné 
de largent aux chasse-gueux qui sont les valets du Bureau, pour 
aller s’asseoir aux premières loges. Ces gens sont tellement infa- 
mes dans ce pays-cy qu’ils ne communient pas avec les autres pro- 
testans. Ce projet s’étant ébruité, les bourgeois allèrent avertir au 
thèâtre; lorsque les émissaires de mylord Mahon parurent, les 
directeurs prirent leurs mesures pour les empécher d’entrer et ne 
s’avisèrent pas de les faire arrêter. Je n’étois point au spectacle. 
Quelques personnes vouloient qu’on les laissat entrer pour les 
assommer sur la place. On leur rendit leur argent et ils se retiré- 
rent sur le territoire de Genéve, qui n’est séparé de la comédie que 
par un chemin, en disant les sottises qu’on avoit dictées. Au 
retour, la suite que mylord avoit apostée et où il se trouvoit insulta 
dans Genéve toutes les personnes qui revenoient de la comédie: 
des magistrats, les premiéres dames de la ville et entre autres 
Anglois, M. de Grenville, cy-devant ambassadeur d’Angleterre a 
Constantinople, et sa femme. Ceux qui étoient au spectacle et qui, 
par la prudence des directeurs, avoient à peine sçu ce qui s’étoit 
passé, n’osoient en parler; mais le lendemain, lorsque cette 
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histoire est devenue publique, mylord Mahon a été l’objet des 
brocards de toute la ville’. 

Madame Du Deffand to Horace Walpole, 1774, ‘Il y a ici un 
Milord Stanhope, il arrive de Genève, où il a été dix ans pour 
l’éducation de son fils qui a vingt-un ans. Ni le père ni le fils n’ont 
pas vu une seule fois Voltaire; quel homme est-ce que ce Milord?”? 

Lady Stanhope, 4 October 1771, ‘A play-house is lately erected 
in the neighbourhood, whether by connivance to take up the 
minds of the discontented or by what accident I know not, but it 
is crowded daily. This at a time when trade is going to decay, 
everything dear, consequently much poverty among the lower 
sort. From other causes this winter I fear we shall see great dis- 
tress, which at present is greater than ever I thought to see in this 
country. Our general hospital, once rich, is now, I may say, 
almost broke. In short all who think see this with sorrow. We do 
not go, not that good example always does good, but one’s 
conscience is easy when one don’t give a bad one. Charles in his 
little province does all he can to discourage it, joking at some and 
rewarding others; he has, he tells me, lately given additional prizes 
to be shot for by those who have not been at the play. I told him 
this was bribery. He says he don’t give it upon condition they 
don’t go, but as a reward to those who have not been. He has 
pleased many by this, and it is become the zon among them to be 
against the play, so that he has prevented many from going. 
There are several of his subjects can’t afford it; they are most of 
them people from whom he won’ tlearn the politeness of courtiers, 
but from whom he may see a good deal of public spirit.In the mid- 
dle station of life I believe it is that one learns to know manhood”. 

As Officier Major des Dragons and Commandeur des Archers, 
Mahon had fêtes on 28 June and 4 July 1771. 

For another visit by Henry Grenville see 87. 


1 Gustave Desnoiresterres, Voltaire Toynbee (Londres 1912), ii.591. 
et Genéve (Paris 1875), p.425. 3 G. Stanhope and G. P. Gooch, The 
? Lettres de la marquise du Deffanda Life of Charles Stanhope third earl 
Horace Walpole, publiées par mrs Stanhope (London 1914), p.17. 
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224. John Dalrymple, lord Dalrymple, afterwards 
6th earl of Stair (1749-1821), December 1771 


Voltaire to d’Argental, 22 December 1771, ‘Iv, v, et viir [des 
Questions sur [encyclopédie| vous seront rendus par milord 
Dalrymple, à moins qu’ils ne soient saisis aux portes. Milord D’Al- 
rymple est un Ecossais modeste, chose assez rare; jeune homme 
simple et même un peu honteux, avec beaucoup d’esprit; philo- 
sophe comme Spinoza, doux comme une fille. Il est neveu de 
milord Stair, et l’ainé de la maison; mais il n’a pas le nez si haut, 
mais je crois qu’il Paura plus fin’ (Best.16478). 


115. Anonymous, 1771 


‘Two young gentlemen from England lately paid a visit to the 
celebrated Voltaire at Ferney. One of them was a physician and 
carried strong letters of recommendation to Voltaire from the 
Medical Gentlemen at Paris; the other was an officer and wore his 
regimentals. Voltaire, having perused the letters, looked about 
for the gentleman recommended to him, but seeing nothing in his 
mien or dress that had the air of a physician, he seemed for a 
moment at a loss, but immediately recovering himself and turn- 
ing to the officer: “I am sure (said he) you are not the physician 
recommended to me; your business is to kill men, his to save their 
lives”. In this lively manner, he entertained them for above an 
hour; then rising as to go out: “You see (said he) a poor old man 
more than half dead; but if you will adjourn into the next room, 
I shall put you into the hands of people quite alive”. With this 
he presented them to a company of young actresses who were 
romping in his drawing-room’. 


1 London chronicle (3 August 1771), 
xxx. 118b. 
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216. ? Sir Thomas Rumbold, bart. (1736-1791), 
Philip Milner Dacres (1737-1788), ¢.2772 


Voltaire to Bailly, 9 February 1776, ‘Deux directeurs du comptoir 
anglais de Calcutta, peu éloignés de Bénarés, m’assurérent, il y a 
quelques années, que les véritables savants brames ne se com- 
muniquent presque jamais aux étrangers’ (Best.18779). 

An analysis of the careers of the principal members of the Bengal 
Establishment shows that only Rumbold and Dacres were on 
leave from India at the same time, and this was during the years 
1770-1772. Both were Senior Merchants and Members of the 
Bengal Council at Fort William (Calcutta)'. 


l information kindly supplied by 
mr S. C. Sutton, librarian of the India 
office library. 


117. Elizabeth, duchess of Northumberland (1726-1776), 
mrs Clotworthy Upton, née Elizabeth Broughton, afterwards 
lady Templetown, and 
Clotworthy Upton (ob.1785), afterwards ist lord Templetown, 

13 May 1772 


‘May 13, 1772.—In the Afternoon Genl & Mrs Prevost! and Miss 
Prevost call’d upon Mr. & Mrs Upton & myself & we all went 
together to Ferney to visit Voltaire. I don’t think he has chose a 
pretty situation to place his House in but it seems to be well fitted 
up & in the largest room are 4 very good pictures. The one is a 
Holy Family by C. Maratti, ye 2nd a Woman with 3 Boys, by 
Paul Veronese (the expression in one of the Boys who leans on 
the Woman’s shoulder is amazingly fine), the other two are 
extremely pleasing copies after Albano by his Scholars in his Life; 
the one is Venus dressing by the Graces & the other sleeping 
Cupids rob’d of their Bows by the Nymphs. The Room in which 
he himself sat was very well fitted up & furnish’d and among 
several others there was an original Portrait in Stone Colours of 
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the Empress of Russia, Catherine, ye 2nd encompass’d by a 
Garland of Flowers embroider’d in Silks on a hair-Colour 
Paduasoy. 

I found him with a large circle of Visitors. He is very like all 
the Busts, pictures, &c. which I have seen of him, only not quite 
so thin; he is tall & rather genteel & has a Fire in his eyes I never 
saw in those of a Man of 25. He had ona small well-comb’d dark 
grizzle tye-wig without powder, a Lilac Ribbon instead of a 
Stock round the Neck, a pair of Mignonette Ruffles with a narrow 
edging, along Banyan & Waistcoat of brown Sattin with colour’d 
Flowers, Red Velvet Breeches, White worsted Stockings & 
shammy Shoes. 

He received me with great politness & made me a present of a 
Melon & a Pine Apple, the latter of which is a very great Rarity 
in this part of the World (as the garden of Mr. Kramer is the only 
one which produces them, he having a Dutch Garden at a little 
Retreat he has by the Lake of Geneva, but out of the Dominion of 
the republic). Amongst the many people with him was Mme Denis 
his Neice. About him & her the scandalous Chronicler tells 
strange storys, but I really believe without the smallest reason, 
for she is very short and fat & her Complexion & features exactly 
like Simon Fanshaw’s. She was very finely dress’d; her Sack was 
a dark grounded Chintz, brodée au tambour with Gold & she 
had a great many Diamonds on. 

A little while after I came in a large Table was spread for a 
Gouter which consisted of Coffee, Tea, Orgeat, Lemonade, 
Wines, biscuits & a large kind of Cake or Pye, Sweetmeats, Cold 
Tongue, &c. Though there were Servts both in & out of Livery, 
yet the Housekeeper & 2 very ordinary Maids attended. Voltaire 
talk’d and joked with them & after all this was moved we stay’d 
abt half an hour. He affected to talk chiefly in English (which he 
speaks very tolerably) and seemed perfectly well informed of 
everything that was passing in England, private as well as public 
news. His Conversation was sprightly and entertaining & he was 
so polite as to wait upon me quite to the post Chaise. 
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In returning home we came by an old Chateau which stands on 
an eminence above the Lake call’d Tournay which also belongs 
to Voltaire. It commands a noble Prospect & appears to me to be 
a situation greatly preferable to that in which he has built his 
residence at Ferney”. 


1 The Diaries of a duchess. Extracts Northumberland (1716-2776), edited 
from the diaries of the first duchess of by James Greig (London 1926), p.173. 


128. Richard Neville Aldworth Neville (1717-1793), and 
Richard Aldworth Griffin Neville, afterwards 2nd lord Braybrooke 


(2750-1825), 4 July 1772 


‘Last Saturday, July 4th 1772, we supped with Voltaire by his 
own appointment. My relation Tronchin had told him my desire 
of seeing him, and received the following answer: “Je suis bien 
malade, mais cela ne fait rien; venez tous deux ce soir, sans céré- 
monie; si je suis mort, Madame Denis vous donnera à souper; si je 
suis en vie, nous boirons ensemble.” . . . Fortunately for us not a 
soul was with him but his own family consisting of Madame Denis 
his niece, Mons. and Madame Fleurian, Père Adam the Jesuit and 
a poor subdued soul, Mons. Durry his secretary. These, with 
Tronchin, my son and myself, formed his whole audience; yet did 
he seem as well pleased and as communicative as he could have 
been in a circle of admiring authors. From his note I was afraid 
we should have found him in low spirits, but on our return home, 
Mons. Tronchin told us he always holds that language, that, 
should he dislike his company, he may have a better pretence for 
leaving the room. In fact he is famous for having a colic at com- 
mand, and.being seized frequently with it. This explanation raised 
our vanity, which had been a little tickled before by Madame de 
Fleurian’s telling me she had not seen her dear papa (as she calls 
him) in such spirits for a great while. I will endeavour to recollect 
some of his sentiments, and put them down as they occur. 
Speaking of Dryden’s Ode, he called it “La plus belle Ode écrite 


depuis Pindar”. He wished it had been well set to music; he 
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seemed delighted. I asked him what he thought of Pope’s on the 
same subject; he answered, “Comme d’un carosse coupé, trainé 
par deux petits chevaux noirs, fort jolis, suivant de loin un char 
triomphant, attelé de six chevaux blancs”, etc. 

Speaking of Pope himself, he said he had, “ni gaité, nitendresse, 
niimagination, mais qu’il avait du goût, qu’il savait faire de beaux 
vers, et choisir toujours le mot le plus propre, et qu’il avait aussi 
—that best and wisest art, the art to blot”. Upon our mentioning 
the Rape of the Lock as a proof of imagination, he said it was 
“plat, glacé”, etc. 

Boileau and his Lutrin fared no better that Pope and his Rape. 
He would scarcely allow Boileau any other merit than that of 
having taught the French to write good verses. But the Dispen- 
sary came off in great triumph, nor would he even admit any part 
of the merit of that poem to have been due to the Lutrin. To us it 
seemed a flagrant instance of the force of jealousy in rival writers. 

He said he had spent three months with Swift, that he was 
morose “et plaisantait sérieusement”. 

He spoke well of Arbuthnot, and of Gay as the most amiable of 
companions. 

The duchess of Queensberry he had always found “belle, 
brillante et fière”. I told him she was so still, and repeated to him 
Horace Walpole’s Epigram upon the occasion,— 


To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Would for a day engage; 

But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age. 


He perfectly well remembered Prior’s Ode, and was so well 
pleased with Walpole’s use of it, that he made me repeat the 
epigram three times. 

Of all authors, living or dead, he detests Rousseau most, “Il est 
fou d’orgueil, un cynique qui a tout le fiel, non pas de Diogène, 
mais de son chien”. It seems Jean-Jacques wrote him a letter, 
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which ended, “Bref, je vous hais; et je vous hais comme un homme 
que j’ai cherché à aimer.” Their great quarrel was chiefly founded 
on their different sentiments about having a playhouse at Geneva. 

I could not help telling him I wondered that the author of 
Merope could admire Cato; “J'avoue” said he, “qu’il est froid, 
mais de cette glace Addison a fait un superbe diamant.” He then 
said that he had censured fully the foolish love scenes and far- 
fetched conspiracies so introduced in Cato, in his preface to Zaire. 
He can speak as freely of crowned heads as of authors. 

Talking of the great strides the House of Savoy has made, 
considering its origin as Comtes of St. Maurienne, “Possession 
contre laquelle je n’aurais pas troqué mon Fernay”. He told, 
admirably well, the fable of the Eagle, Cat and Wild Sow, and 
when ended, cried, “Voila l’histoire de la Maison de Savoie”. 

He charged my son to remember that he had it from his mouth, 
that not four months ago the King of Prussia had sent him “un 
poème en quatre chants contre les Confédérés, signé Frédérick”. 
Various were his gestures to express the absurdity of the King’s 
treating such a subject at such a time, and on being asked if at 
least the verses were good, he said, “J’ai reçu de lui des vers qui 
étaient vers d’un poète, ceux-ci sont des vers d’un roi”. 

I think we shall see yet strictures on Lord Clive’s defence,— 
“Jai donné tant de millions à mon secrétaire, tant à un favori, tant 
à un autre, tant à une maîtresse; que voulez-vous de plus, Mes- 
sieurs?” 

We had some talk of Admiral Byng, and great indignation was 
expressed by Madame Denis, and assented to by nods from Vol- 
taire, against a nephew of Byng’s, who had told Voltaire his uncle 
deserved-his fate, and he was glad of it. 

He is convinced Lord Bolingbroke would have persuaded 
Queen Anne to have declared the Pretender her heir had she lived 
a few months longer, but exculpated Harley from any such 
thought. He observed that we had not had an Englishman on the 
throne since Edward the Confessor; and on its being remarked 
that France and most other kingdoms drew the origin of their 
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princes likewise from Germany, “Il est vrai”, said he, “1’Alle- 
magne est le pays aux rois, mais Louis xv s’est bien gallicisé”. 

He was reserved about Russia and Poland, and the partition of 
the latter. He only said the King of Prussia would take good care 
of himself, and that the King of Poland would be a certain gainer 
by the arrangement, as he would at least have a house to sleep 
quietly in, which he had not done since he wore a crown. With 
regard to Russia he had some apprehensions, his Cathos (so he 
calls the Empress) was not quite so easy, but probably the reports 
in the papers were without foundation. 

Taking of Garrick, he said he wished he could see him act before 
he died; and told a silly story that Garrick, when at Geneva, would 
not go to see him because he had written irreverently against 
Shakespeare. ‘On me déchire 4 Londres comme un ennemi de 
Shakespeare; je suis, il est vrai choqué et rebuté de ses absurdités, 
mais je ne suis pas moins frappé de ses beautés, et l’on trouvera 
après ma mort une édition de lui avec les beaux passages marqués 
de ma main et en grand nombre’. 

He told me that he never could speak fluently or understand 
English as spoken in common conversation, and that he never at 
the play could follow without a book any actors except Booth and 
Mrs. Oldfield. 

What he said about sacred history was only a repetition of what 
he has so often stated in print, and, were it not, I should scarcely 
enter his observations upon that subject here. One thing, how- 
ever, I must not omit, he has found out in Berose that King 
Chichuter, after the irruption of the Black Sea, which drowned 
all his country, fitted out an ark, and found out the waters were 
subsiding by the birds not returning to the vessel. Various were 
his flings at Christianity, but he is a strong antimaterialist, as he 
has particularly declared himself to be in a late work ‘Les Cabales’. 

He is very susceptible of flattery, consequently a well-turned 
compliment must please. Such was one Mons. Tronchin paid him, 
as quick as lightning. Voltaire, after repeating some passages of 
Garth, Dryden, etc., said, “Je ne lis que les vers des autres”. 
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“Ma foi!” said Tronchin, “les autres vous le rendent bien”. No 
lady ever received more compliments than he did upon his eyes: 
“Qu'importe” said he, “que les fenêtres soient bonnes, quand les 
murailles tombent”. 

On expressing our amazement at his memory, he said, “C’est 
l’effet de mon malheureux métier de compilateur”. 

These are nearly all his remarks, nay, his exact words, during 
our stay with him, which was till past twelve. He very civilly and 
graciously thanked us for the visit, and hoped to see us again, and 
attended us to our very carriage though so late at night’. 

Richard Neville Aldworth Neville who lived in Geneva from 
1739 until 1744 had married Madeleine Calandrini of Geneva in 
1748 and returned to Geneva from 1771 until 1774. 


1 Gentleman’s magazine (1850), n.s. original manuscript by the 3rd lord 
xxxiv.571-573. The editor stated that  Braybrooke and sent for publication. 
the text had been transcribed from the 


119. John Moore (1729-1802), 
and Douglas Hamilton, 8th duke of Hamilton 
(2756-1799), July 1772 


Dr John Moore to baron Mure, ‘Geneva, Monday, Aug 3, 1772, 
‘We were visiting Voltaire, a privilege granted to very few. He 
was particularly attentive to the duke [of Hamilton], and, speak- 
ing of Mr. Hume, he said to me in English, “you mos write him 
that I am hees great admeerer; he is a very great onor to Ingland, 
and abofe all to Ecosse”. The Duke, Mr. Mallet, and I am to sup 
and stay all night sometime this week with Voltaire; his vivacity 
and spirit is amazing; he is writing and publishing every day; and 
I do believe he is not without hopes that the Christian religion 
will die before him”. 

‘Geneva. I am not surprised that your inquiries of late entirely 
regard the philosopher of Ferney. This extraordinary person has 
contrived to excite more curiosity, and to retain the attention of 
Europe for a longer space of time, than any other man this age 
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has produced, monarchs and heroes included.—Even the most 
trivial anecdote relating to him seems, in some degree, to interest 
the Public. 

Since I have been in this country, I have had frequent oppor- 
tunities of conversing with him, and still more with those who 
have lived in intimacy with him for many years; so that, what- 
ever remarks I may send you on this subject, are founded either 
on my own observation, or on that of the most candid and intel- 
ligent of his acquaintance. 

He has enemies and admirers here, as he has every where else; 
and not unfrequently both united in the same person. 

The firstidea which has presenteditselfto all who have attempted 
a description of his person, is that of a skeleton. In as far as this 
implies excessive leanness, it is just; but it must be remembered, 
that this skeleton, this mere composition of skin and bone, has a 
look of more spirit and vivacity, than is generally produced by 
flesh and blood, however blooming and youthful. 

The most piercing eyes I ever beheld are those of Voltaire, 
now in his eightieth year. His whole countenance is expressive of 
genius, observation, and extreme sensibility. 

In the morning he has a look of anxiety and discontent; but 
this gradually wears off, and after dinner he seems cheerful:—yet 
an air of irony never entirely forsakes his face, but may always be 
observed lurking in his features, whether he frowns or smiles. 

When the weather is favourable, he takes an airing in his coach, 
with his niece, or with some of his guests, of whom there is 
always a sufficient number at Ferney. Sometimes he saunters in 
his garden; or if the weather does not permit him to go abroad, 
he employs his leisure-hours in playing at chess with Pere Adam; 
or in receiving the visits of strangers, a continual succession of 
whom attend at Ferney to catch an opportunity of seeing him; or 
in dictating and reading letters; for he still retains correspondents 
in all the countries of Europe, who inform him of every remark- 
able occurrence, and send him every new literary production as 
soon as it appears. 
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By far the greater part of his time is spent in his study; and 
whether he reads himself, or listens to another, he always has a 
pen in his hand, to take notes, or make remarks. 

Composition is his principal amusement. No author who writes 
for daily bread, no young poet ardent for distinction, is more 
assiduous with his pen, or more anxious for fresh fame, than the 
wealthy and applauded Seigneur of Ferney. 

He lives is a very hospitable manner, and takes care always to 
keep a good cook. He has generally two or three visitors from 
Paris, who stay with him a month or six weeks at a time. When 
they go, their places are soon supplied; so that there is a constant 
rotation of society at Ferney. These, with Voltaire’s own family, 
and his visitors from Geneva, compose a company of twelve or 
fourteen people, who dine daily at his table, whether he appears 
or not. For when engaged preparing some new production for 
the press, indisposed or in bad spirits, he does not dine with the 
company; but satisfies himself with seeing them for a few mi- 
nutes, either before or after dinner. 

All who bring recommendations from his friends, may depend 
upon being received, if he be not really indisposed.—He often 
presents himself to the strangers, who assemble almost every after- 
noonin his antichamber, although they bring no particular recom- 
mendation. But sometimes they are obliged to retire without hav- 
ing their curiosity gratified. 

As often as this happens, he is sure of being accused of peevish- 
ness; and a thousand ill-natured stories are related, perhaps in- 
vented, out of revenge, because he is not in the humour of being 
exhibited like a dancing-bear on a holiday. It is much less sur- 
prising that he sometimes refuses, than that he should comply so 
often. In him, this complaisance must proceed solely froma desire 
to oblige; for Voltaire has been so long accustomed to admiration, 
that the stare of a few strangers cannot be supposed to afford him 
much pleasure. 

His niece, Madame Denis, does the honours of the table, and 
entertains the company, when her uncle is not able, or does not 
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choose to appear. She is a well disposed woman, who behaves 
with good-humour to every body, and with unremitting atten- 
tion and tenderness to her uncle. 

The forenoon is not a proper time to visit Voltaire. He cannot 
bear to have his hours of study interrupted. This alone is suffi- 
cient to put him in bad humour; besides, he is then apt to be 
querulous, whether he suffers by the infirmities of age or from 
some accidental cause of chagrin. Whatever is the reason, heis less 
an optimist at that part of the day than at any other.—It was in 
the morning, probably, that he remarked,—que c’étoit domage 
que le quinquina se trouvoit en Amérique, et la fièvre en nos 
climats. 

Those who are invited to supper, have an opportunity of see- 
ing him in the most advantageous point of view. He then exerts 
himself to entertain the company, and seems as fond of saying, 
what are called good things, as ever:—and when any lively remark 
or bon mot comes from another, he is equally delighted, and pays 
the fullest tribute of applause.—The spirit of mirth gains upon 
him by indulgence.— When surrounded by his friends, and ani- 
mated by the presence of women, he seems to enjoy life with all 
the sensibility of youth. His genius then surmounts the restraints 
of age and infirmity, and flows along in a fine strain of pleasing, 
spirited observation, and delicate irony. 

He has an excellent talent of adapting his conversation to his 
company.—The first time the D[uke] of H[amilton] waited on 
him, he turned the discourse on the ancient alliance between the 
French and Scotch nations.—Reciting the circumstance of one of 
his Grace’s predecessors having accompanied Mary Queen of 
Scots, whose heir he at the time was, to the court of France,—he 
spoke of the heroic characters of his ancestors, the ancient Earls 
of Douglas—of the great literary reputation of some of his coun- 
trymen, then living; and mentioned the names of Hume and 
Robertson in terms of high approbation. 

A short time afterwards, he was visited by two Russian noble- 
men, who are now at Geneva. Voltaire talked to them a great 
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deal of their Empress, and the flourishing state of their country. 
—Formerly, said he, your countrymen were guided by ignorant 
priests,—the arts were unknown, and your lands lay waste;—but 
now the arts flourish, and the lands are cultivated.—One of the 
young men replied, That there was still a great proportion of 
barren land in Russia.—At least, said Voltaire, you must admit, 
that of late your country had been very fertile in laurels. 

His dislike to the clergy is well known.— This leads him to join 
in a very trite topic of abuse with people who have no pretension 
to that degree of wit which alone could make their railings toler- 
able.—The conversation happening to turn into this channel, one 
person said, If you substract pride from priests, nothing will 
remain.—Vous comptez donc, Monsieur, la gourmandise, pour 
rien, said Voltaire. 

He approves much more of Marmontel’s Art of Poetry, than of 
any poems of that author’s composition. Speaking of these, he 
said that Marmontel, like Moses, could guide others to the Holy 
Land, though he was not allowed to enter it himself. 

Voltaire’s unbecoming allusions to the Sacred Writings, and 
his attempts to turn into ridicule some of the most venerable 
characters mentioned in them, are notorious. 

A certain person, who stammered very much, found means to 
get himself introduced at Ferney.—He had no other recommen- 
dation than the praises he very liberally bestowed on himself. — 
When he left the room, Voltaire said, he supposed him to be an 
avanturier, un imposteur.—Madame Denis said, Imposters never 
stammer:—To which Voltaire replied—Moise, ne begayoit-il 
pas? 

You must have heard of the animosity which has long subsisted 
between Voltaire and Freron the Journalist at Paris. The former 
was walking one day in his garden witha gentleman from Geneva. 
A toad crawled across the road before them:—The gentleman, to 
please Voltaire, said pointing at the toad,—There is a Freron.— 
What can that poor animal have done to you, replied the Wit, to 
deserve such a name? 
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He compared the British nation to a hogshead of their own 
strong beer; the top of which is froth, the bottom dregs, the 
middle excellent. 

A friend of Voltaire’s having recommended to his perusal a, 
particular system of metaphysics, supported by a train of reason- 
ings, by which the author displayed his own ingenuity and 
address, without convincing the mind of the reader, or proving 
any thing besides his own eloquence and sophistry, asked, some- 
time after, the critic’s opinion of this performance? 

Metaphysical writers, replied Voltaire, are like minuet-dancers; 
who being dressed to the greatest advantage, make a couple of 
bows, move through the room in the finest attitude, display 
all their graces, are in continual motion without advancing a 
step, and finish at the identical point from which they set out. 

This I hope will satisfy you for the present; in my next, I shall 
send you what farther particulars I think worth your notice con- 
cerning this singular man’. 

‘Geneva. Considered as a master, Voltaire appears in a very 
amiable light. He is affable, humane, and generous to his tenants 
and dependants. He loves to see them prosper; and takes part in 
their private and domestic concerns, with the attention of a patri- 
arch.—He promotes industry and manufactures among them, by 
every means he can devise: by his careand patronagealone, Ferney, 
from a wretched village, whose inhabitants were sunk in sloth and 
poverty, is become a flourishing and commodious little town. 

That acrimony, which appears in some of Voltaire’s works, 
seems to be excited only against rival wits, and contemporary 
writers, who refuse him that distinguished place on Parnassus, to 
which his talents entitle him. 

If he has been the author of severe satire, he has also been the 
object of a great deal. Who has been the aggressor, it would be 
difficult to determine; but it must be confessed, that where he has 
not been irritated as a writer, he appears a good-humoured man; 
and, in particular instances, displays a true philanthropy.—The 
whole of his conduct respecting the Calas family;—his protection 
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of the Sirvens, his patronage of the young lady descended from 
Corneille, and many examples, which might be mentioned, are 
all of this nature. 

Some people will tell you, that all the bustle he made, on these, 
and similar occasions, proceeded from vanity; but in my mind, 
the man who takes pains to justify oppressed innocence, to rouse 
the indignation of mankind against cruelty, and to relieve indi- 
gent merit, is in reality benevolent, however vain he may be of 
such actions.—Such a man is unquestionably a more useful mem- 
ber of society, than the humblest monk, who has no other plan in 
life, than the working out his own salvation in a corner. 

Voltaire’s criticisms on the writings of Shakespear do him no 
honour; they betray an ignorance of the author, whose works he 
so rashly condemns. Shakespear’s irregularities, and his disregard 
for the unities of the drama, are obvious to the dullest of modern 
critics; but Voltaire’s national prejudices, and his imperfect know- 
ledge of the language, render him blind to some of the most shin- 
ing beauties of the English Poet; his remarks, however, though 
not always candid nor delicate, are for the most part lively. 

One evening, at Ferney, the conversation happening to turn 
on the genius of Shakespear, Voltaire expatiated on the impro- 
priety and absurdity of introducing low characters and vulgar 
dialogue into Tragedy; and gave many instances of the English 
bard’s having offended in that particular, even in his most pathe- 
tic plays. A gentleman of the company, who is a great admirer of 
Shakespear, observed, by way of palliation, that though those 
characters were low, yet they were natural (dans la nature, was 
his expression). Avec permission, Monsieur, replied Voltaire, 
mon cul est bien dans la nature, et cependant je porte de culottes. 

Voltaire had formerly a little theatre at his own house, where 
dramatic pieces were represented by some of the society who 
visited there, he himself generally taking some important charac- 
ter; but by all accounts this was not his fort, nature having fitted 
him for conceiving the sentiments, but not representing the 
actions of a hero. 
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Mr. Cramer of Geneva sometimes assisted upon these occasions. 
I have often seen that gentleman act at a private theatre in that 
city with deserved applause. Very few of those who have made 
acting the study and business of their lives, could have repre- 
sented the characters in which he appeared, with more judgment 
and energy. 

The celebrated Clairon herself has been proud to tread Voltaire’s 
domestic theatre, and to display at once his genius and her own. 

These dramatic entertainments at Ferney, to which many of the 
inhabitants of Geneva were, from time to time, invited, in all prob- 
ability increased their desire for such amusements, and gave the 
hint to a company of French comedians, to come every summer 
to the neighbourhood. 

As the Syndics and Council did not judge it proper to license 
their acting, this company have erected a theatre at Chatelaine, 
which is on the French side of the ideal line which separates that 
kingdom from the territories of the Republic, and about three 
miles from the ramparts of Geneva. 

People come occasionally from Savoy and Switzerland to attend 
these representations; but the company on which the actors 
chiefly depend, are the citizens of Geneva. The play begins at 
three or four in the afternoon, that the spectators may have time 
to return before the shutting of the gates. 

I have been frequently at this theatre. The performers are mo- 
derately good. The admired Le Kain, who is now at Ferney, on 
a visit to Voltaire, sometimes exhibits:—but when I go, my chief 
inducement is to see Voltaire, who generally attends when Le 
Kain acts, and when one of his own tragedies is to be represented. 

He sits on the stage, and behind the scenes; but so as to be seen 
by a great part of the audience. He takes as much interest in the 
representation, as if his own character depended on the perfor- 
mance. He seems perfectly chagrined and disgusted when any of 
the actors commit a mistake; and when he thinks they perform 
well, never fails to make his approbation with all the violence of 
voice and gesture. 
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He enters into the feigned distresses of the piece with every 
symptom of real emotion, and even sheds tears with the profu- 
sion of a girl present for the first time at a tragedy. 

I have sometimes sat near him during the whole entertainment, 
observing with astonishment such a degree of sensibility in a man 
of eighty. This great age, one would naturally believe, might 
have considerably blunted every sensation, particularly those 
occasioned by the fictitious distresses of the drama, to which he 
has been habituated from his youth. 

The pieces represented having been wrote by himself, is another 
circumstance which, in my opinion, should naturally tend to 
prevent their effect on him. Some people indeed assert that this, so 
far from diminishing, is the real cause of all his sensibility; and 
they urge, as a proof of this assertion, that he attends the theatre 
only when some of his own pieces are to be acted. 

That he should be better pleased to see his own tragedies repre- 
sented than any others, is natural; but I do not readily comprehend, 
how he can be more easily moved and deceived, by distresses 
which he himself invented. Yet this degree of deception seems 
necessary to make a man shed tears. While these tears are flow- 
ing, he must believe the woes he weeps are real: he must have 
been so far deceived by the cunning of the scene, as to have forgot 
that he was in a playhouse. The moment he recollects that the 
whole is fiction, his sympathy and tears must cease. 

Ishould be glad, however, tosee Voltaire presentat therepresen- 
tation of some of Corneille or Racine’s tragedies, that I might ob- 
serve whether he would discover more or less sensibility than hehas 
doneathis own. Weshouldthenbeabletoascertain this curious, dis- 
puted point, whether hissympathy regarded the piece of theauthor. 

Happy, if this extraordinary man had confined his genius to its 
native home, to the walks which the muses love, and where he 
has always been received with distinguished honour, and that he 
had never deviated from these, into the thorny paths of contro- 
versy. For while he attacked the tyrants and oppressors of man- 
kind, and those who had perverted the benevolent nature of 
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Christianity to the most selfish and malignant purposes, it is for 
ever to be regretted, that he allowed the shafts of his ridicule to 
glance upon the Christian religion itself. 

By persevering in this, he has not only shocked the pious, but 
even disgusted infidels, who accuse him of borrowing from him- 
self, and repeating the same argument in various publications; and 
seem as tired of the stale sneer against the Christian doctrines, 
as of the dullest and most tedious sermons in support of them. 

Voltaire’s behaviour during sickness has been represented in 
very opposite lights. I have heard much of his great contrition 
and repentance, when he had reason to believe his end approach- 
ing. These stories, had they been true, would have proved, that 
his infidelity was affectation, and that he was a believer and 
Christian in his heart. 

I own I could never give any credit to such reports; for though 
I have frequently met with vain young men, who have given 
themselves airs of free-thinking, while in reality they were even 
superstitious, yet I never could understand what a man like Vol- 
taire, or any man of common understanding, could propose to 
himself by such absurd affectation. To pretend to despise what we 
really revere, and to treat as human, what we believe to be divine, 
is certainly, of all kinds of hypocrisy, the most unpardonable. 

I was at some pains to ascertain this matter; and I have been 
assured, by those who have lived during many years in familiar- 
ity with him, that all these stories are without foundation. They 
declare, that although he was unwilling to quit the enjoyment of 
life, and used the means of preserving health, he seemed no way 
afraid of the consequences of dying. That he never discovered, 
either in health or sickness, any remorse for the works imputed 
to him against the Christian religion —That, on the contrary, he 
was blinded to such a degree, as to express uneasiness at the 
thoughts of dying before some of them, in which he was at that 
time engaged, were finished. 

Though this conduct is not to be justified upon any supposi- 
tion, yet there is more consistency, and, in my opinion, less 
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wickedness in it, if we admit the account which his friends give, 
than there would be in his writing at once against the established 
opinions of mankind, the conviction of his own conscience, and 
the inspirations of the Deity, merely to acquire the applause of a 
few mistaken infidels. 

However erroneous he may have been, I cannot suspect him of 
such absurdity. On the contrary, I imagine, that as soon as he is 
convinced of the truths of Christianity, he will openly avow his 
opinion, in health as in sickness, uniformly, to his last moment”. 

For another visit by Moore see 122. 

1 Selections from the family papers 2 John Moore, A View of society and 


preserved at Caldwell, 1765-1821 manners in France, Switzerland, and 
(Glasgow 1854), I1.ii.203. Germany (London 1783), i.261-285. 


220. Thomas Orde, afterwards 1st lord Bolton (1746-1807) 
17 September 1772 


The subscription ‘T.O. ft. 1772’ beneath a very humorous etching 
of Voltaire acting the part of Lusignan identifies the artist as 
Thomas Orde. Several copies of the etching are known’. Des- 
noiresterres saw one at Ferney and mentioned it? but without 
giving the name of the artist or any comment. Gielly* reproduced, 
it, but again without the name of the artist or comment. A hand- 
drawn reproduction by Miss Pigott, executed about 1820, is in 
the Bodleian Library; another, in the British Museum, was bought 
from William Bull‘. The most important copy, slightly enlarged, 
very neatly folded and pasted between two leaves, is to be found 
after the Preface to William Jones’s Observations in a Journey to 
Paris by way of Flanders in the month of August 1776 (London 
1777), where it must have been seen by the numerous readers of 
the book. 

The caption reads, ‘Le Héros de Ferney au théâtre de la Chate- 
laine’, and beneath it are the following lines, 


‘Ne prétens pas a trop, tu ne scauras qu’écrire, 
Tes vers forcent mes pleurs, mais tes gestes me font rire. Anon.’ 
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William Jones commented as follows, ‘An ingenious gentleman 
who excels greatly in the use of the pencil has been so obliging 
as to communicate to me a drawing which he made at Ferney on 
a pleasant occasion. He was there in 1772 when M. de Voltaire 
having Le Kain and Mlle Clairon with him, wished to have one 
of his own pieces represented, and got some strollers to fill the 
under-parts, but at the rehearsal, being out of all patience at the 
performance of one of them, dashed the book on the floor, started 
up and threw himself into the above attitude, to shew the fellow 
what acting was’. 

Although mlle Clairon and Le Kain were not there at the 
same time, there is no doubt about the correctness of the 
date as Le Kain stayed at Ferney in September and October 
1772: 

Moreover, the following letter from mme Gallatin to the land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel records the very scene photographed, so 
to speak, by Orde, and gives the precise date. She tells how, the 
day before, at a rehearsal of Mahomet at Chatelaine with Lekain, 
‘Voltaire instruisait les acteurs, et tout d’un coup, l’impatience le 
prit, une scène où Séide ne le contentait pas, il lui dit, “Je vais la 
jouer”, et effectivement il joua cette scène avec un feu qui nous 
surprit tous’ (18 September 1772; Best.1685 5). The costume used 
for Séide on this occasion seems to have been the same as the one 
worn by Voltaire in Lusignan’s part 7 years before, and described 
by James Callandar (see 75). Although it was seven years earlier 
than Orde’s etching and refers, interestingly enough, to mlle Clai- 
ron’s visit to Ferney that Jones merged into Le Kain’s, it fits all 
the details of the etching astonishingly closely and shows that 
Thomas Orde must have drawn Voltaire from lifes. 


4 1738-1814; Congregationalist min- 
ister and friend of Cowper. 


1 inquiries on the whereabouts of the 
etching in Notes and queries, 2nd series 


vii.323, and oth series xi.184. 
2 Iconographie  voltairienne 
1897), p.143. 
3 Documents iconographiques sur Vol- 
taire (Genève 1948). 


(Paris 


5 on this etching Clare S. Wortley, 
‘Amateur Etchers’, Print-Collectors’ 
Quarterly (1932), xix.198-199, makes 
the gross mistake of placing the théâtre 
de Chatelaine in the Piazza di Castello, 
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Turin. For incidents in connexion with Geneva in 1771, see 113. A copy of the 
Voltaire’s theatre at Chatelaine, set up etching is now in the collection of 
immediately outside the boundaries of mr Desmond Flower. 


222. Sir William Hamilton (1730-1803), 1772 


Voltaire to sir William Hamilton, 17 June 1773, ‘Les montagnes 
que vous avez vues de mes fenêtres à Ferney sont d’un goût tout 
opposé [au Vésuve et à l’Etna]” (Best.17346). 


222. John Moore (1729-1802), 
and William Lock (1732-1810), 20 May 1773 


John Moore to Andrew Stuart, Geneva May 21, 1773, “The Duke 
and me went to Ferney lately but had the misfortune to miss 
Mons." Voltaire, I left a copy of your letters with a line informing 
him of what you had wrote me, a few days after I received a letter 
wrote by himself which I shall now transcribe verbatim. 

Le Vieu malade de Ferney est tres sensible a toutes les Poli- 
tesses de Monsieur Moore, il le suplie de vouloir bien presenter 
ses remerciements 4 Monsieur Stuart. 

Le Memoire que Monsieur Stuart a eu la bonté de lui envoier, 
lui a paru aussi raisonné qu’eloquent; il porte surtout un grand 
Air de verité. Si le solitaire, à qui Monsieur Stuart a fait tenir cet 
ouvrage pouvait avoir l’honneur d’entretenir quelques moments 
Mons." Moore, il lui demenderait quelques éclaircissement sur 
cette importante affaire. 

Il presente ses Respects à Monsieur le Duc d’Hamilton, et assure 
Monsieur Moore des memes sentiments. 


Signed Voltaire Gentilhome 
de la Chambre du Roi de France. 


I returned to Ferney yesterday and had the pleasure of convers- 
ing with the Old Gentleman about an hour—he had read your 
book with great attention, was Master of most of the great facts 
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in the cause and expressed the utmost astonishment at the deci- 
sion. He said a woman who in a foreign country was about to 
bring forth an Heir to the great Family of Douglas would natur- 
ally have taken every measure to render the truth of the Birth 
satisfactory—but it appeared to him that every circumstance 
attending this presented fact carryed falsehood in its forehead 
—& he was amazed that any man of sense could give the smallest 
weight to the vague rambling evidence of Menager contradictory 
to the acc. given by S John Stuart himself—he Added that he 
had a very bad opinion of that man on acc.t of his Conduct in 
some later affair in which this same Menager has been engaged 
—and was curious to know what could be Lord Mansfields mo- 
tives or by what means he could Fascinate the Judgements of the 
other Lords so much as to make them Concurr in a decision con- 
trary to evidence which in his opinion amounted to demonstra- 
tion—to this last I could not give a satisfactory answer—We 
afterwards talked on other Subjects & when I took my leave he 
desired his compliments to you & Mr. Crawfurd. 

The Duke happened to be otherwise engaged but I was accom- 
panyed on this occasion by Mr. Lock a Gentleman for whom I 
have the highest esteem who is in this country with his family, & 
who was present at the whole of our Conversation’! 

Dr Moore to the duchess of Argyll, Chatelaine, 4 June 1773, “The 
old Gentleman sent a message to me to come and see him after din- 
ner. He is busily employed at present in preparing what he calls a 
Tableau of the Late War. The part which I perceive excites his 
own curiosity most is what was transacted in the East Indies, with 
the Present State and the Characters and Religion of the Natives 
of that country. He spoke again with much approbation of 
Mr. Stuart’s letters, which I imagine have made some noise in 
France, for the Duke of Rochfoucault, who is at present at 
Geneva, sent a message to Duke Hamilton desiring a reading of 
them... 

John Moore to Andrew Stuart, Chatelaine, 7 June 1773, ‘I had 
a message from Voltaire Desiring to see me. When I waited on 
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him I found him employed Reading Mr. Holwell’s Book on the 
Religion of the Brachmans & his Acct. of the East Indies, which 
pleased the old man very much. He is Employed at present in 
writing a History of the late War, but there is no part which excites 
his curiosity & engages his attention so muchas that (words inde- 
cipherable) was carried on in India. He wanted to know from me 
what was the most esteemed acct of the late War which had been 
published in England & what books or pamphlets of any charac- 
ter gave an acct of the manners, character, Religion, & present 
state of the native inhabitants of India. He is as eager and ardent 
on this matter as if he was not thirty & seems to be affraid that he 
will not have time to finish this work, which is the Reason that he 
is at present obliged, he says, to write too much in a hurry. He 
spoke to me again about your “Letters”, & wanted much to 
know whether the Peers had taken the publication amiss, whether 
I thought Mansfield would answer them, etc. etc., and concluded 
by desiring his compliments to Mr Crawford & you. If you find 
any opportunity of sending any thing on the subjects above men- 
tioned, it will be a most acceptable present. I think he may live 
these 15 years yet”. 
For another visit by John Moore see 119. 


1 National library of Scotland, Stuart 3 W. Forbes Gray, ‘The Douglas 
Stevenson papers, Acc.1237. cause: an unpublished correspon- 
2 Intimate society letters of the eight- dence, Quarterly review (London 
eenth century, edited by the duke of 1941), cclxxvi.79. 
Argyll (London 1910), ii.364. 


223. W. Preston and John Ogilvie (afterwards lord Findlater, 
7th earl of Findlater and 4th earl of Seafield, 1750-1811), 


May 1773 
W. Preston to sir William Hamilton, Lausanne, 2 June 1773, ‘I 
did not fail on my arrival at Geneva to deliver your letter to Lady 
Stanhope with books accompanying it, and likewise those for 
m. de Voltaire who expressed himself much obliged to you on the 
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occasion and said that he had expected your work with much 
impatience. I would take the liberty of sending you a copy of the 
note he wrote to my Lord Findlater and me, which was very civil 
but very original, had not his Lordship said to me that he intended 
to surprise Lady Hamilton (to whom he desires to be particularly 
remembered) with it from Paris’. 

W. Preston was writing from Lausanne where he had been and 
consulted dr Tissot. Voltaire lost no time in thanking sir William 
for his book (Best.17346, dated 17 June). For Sir William’s visit, 
see 121. 


1 British Museum, Add. Ms. 42,069, 
LOTS 


124. John Strange (1732-1799), 4 June 1773 


John Strange to Charles Bonnet, Geneva, 5 June 1773, ‘J'ai eu 
une audience du seigneur de Fernex hier pour la première fois. Il 
étoit d’excellente humeur. J’ai manqué par là en retournant trop 
tard, de faire mon compliment à notre bon voisin à Versoy’1. 


1 British Museum, Add.mss.23730, 
f.392.v°. 


225. Mr Lawrence, June 1773 


Voltaire to Henri Rieu, Ferney, 3 June 1773, ‘On dit, mon très 
cher corsaire, qu’il y a chez Monsieur Gaussen, un fils du colonel 
Lawrence’. Vous pourriez peut être me procurer par lui la lecture 
des mémoires de Mr son père. Si on les trouve chez les libraires de 
Genêve, je vous aurais mille obligations de me les acheter’ 


(Best.17329). 


1 major-general Stringer Lawrence 1773. Best.17340). There was a copy 
(1697-1775) who left India in 1759; of the Mémoires du colonel Lawrence 
Voltaire read his memoirs but found (Amsterdam 1766) in the library at 
them dull (Voltaire to Marin, 12 June Ferney, now in Leningrad. 
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226. Edward Clive, afterwards 2nd lord Clive and ist earl of Powis 
(1754-1839), September 1773 


Voltaire to Moultou, 4 September 1773, ‘Vraiment je serai en- 
chanté de recevoir le fils du Lord Clive tout malade que je suis, 
et surtout si vous venez avec lui’ (Best.17447). 

On Edward Clive’s presence in Geneva, see John Moore, 
A view of society and manners in France, Switzerland and Germany 


(London, 1773), 1.93. 


127. Philip Stanhope, 5th earl of Chesterfield (1755-1815), 
and Allan Ramsay (1713-1784), 25 October 1773 


Lord Chesterfeld and Allan Ramsay visited Voltaire on 25 Octo- 
ber 1773, but no details are known of the visitst. 


For an earlier visit by Allan Ramsay see 78; for another visit by 
Lord Chesterfeld see 129. 


1 À. Smart, The Life and art of Allan 
Ramsay (London 1952), p.152. 


228. William Augustus Fawkener and his brother, 
January 1774 


Madame Du Deffand to Horace Walpole, Paris 11 December 
1773, Nous avons ici, depuis peu et pour douze jours seulement, 
un jeune Anglais qui me parait assez aimable, M. Fawkener, vous 
le connaissez, ou du moins vous en avez entendu parler; il part 
pour l'Italie à la fin de cette semaine. . . . Il passera par Genève et 
verra Voltaire”, 

Edward Mason to m. de La Harpe, London 1780, ‘M. Falkener 
et son frère, passant par Genève pour se rendre en Italie, ne man- 
quèrent pas d’aller saluer à Ferney l’illustre ami de feu leur père, 
dont ils furent accueillis comme vous concevez bien, Monsieur, 
avec une extrème cordialité. Etant assis à table entre les deux 
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fréres, M. de Voltaire les prenant par la main s’écria avec epan- 
chement: “Mon Dieu! que je me trouve heureux de me voir entre 
deux Falkeners!” . . . L’accueil amical que lui fit M. de Voltaire a 
Ferney en 1774 prouva au fils combien la mémoire du pére lui 
était chère et précieuse”. 

They were the sons of sir Everard Fawkener. 


1 Correspondance complète de mme du 2 Cayrol, i.75. 
Deffand (Paris 1866), ii.375, 381. 


229. Philip Stanhope, 5th earl of Chesterfield (1755-1815), 
and Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), June 1774 


Adam Ferguson to David Hume, Geneva 6 June 1774, ‘Tam like- 
wise in sight of Voltaire’s castle, another worthy, though of a 
different description. I have seen him but it is probable I can tell 
you nothing new of him. He is worn to a shadow but has all his 
vivacity and his genius entire. The last proof he has given of it is 
a Satyr in Dialogue between Pegasus and himself which I think 
is perfectly equal to what he used to write. He writes frolicking 
cards to Lord Chesterfield and calls him, mon droit honorable 
Seigneur, and signs himself Le Pauvre Diable de Ferney ... He 
entertained us with a philippic against France and its Bigotry. 
Lord Chesterfield said he should go to England. Ah, si je n’avez 
que 6o et 10 ans, he said. So much for Voltair”. 

Adam Ferguson to William Robertson, Geneva, 9 November 
1774, ‘The Principal Curiosity however is Voltaire. If he were 
less a humorist by Nature the continual empressement of all 
Strangers to see him would of itself inspire him with whims. You 
have been told, how much he lys abed & how little he comes to 
his own Table. He has no certain hours like most old people, is 
sometimes up early enough & dressed in a full suit laced or Em- 
broidered which cannot be less than thirty years old to judge 
from the fashion of the Cuffs & the buttons; but is for the most 
part in his night gown a dark Tye Wig & a laced crimson silk 
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bonnet. His common salutation is, qui veut voir une Ombre. Vous 
estes bien bon, Monsieur,—vous venez voir un Mourant, un Ca- 
davre. It is very difficult to converse with him on this Subject. If 
you say you are sorry—And pray Sir why should you be sorry? 
Or if you insist that he is wonderfully well & Robust for his Age, 
he complains of the Cholic which is universally understood as a 
Signal to leave his house. So that the only way is to let him go on 
when in a few Minutes altho his legs be feeble his tongue becomes 
as frolicsome as that of a boy of eighteen. He likes the Crack of 
every whip especially that of infidelity. He possesses a great 
regard for the Late Lord Chesterfield & for this Lord? of Course 
so that we can force ourselves upon him at most times; some time 
ago after repeated excuses to avoid being seen by a person that 
wanted to be introduced he answered at last, Si je suis en Vie je serai 
a vos Ordres, si je suis mort je vous en demande pardon d’avance. 
Le povre Diable de Ferney. Hubert*, of whose Immitable talent 
you have heard, can cut him or punch him out of Cards or Crusts 
of bread so like that you imagine you see him and have your ima- 
gination quite filled with him, he has lately made a picture? of him 
come out of bed stand[ing on o]ne leg & putting on his breeches 
dictating to his C[torn] makes very fine Specimens of his Way. 
He [torn] producing something which Cramer gets hold of and 
brings through all the forms of Anonymous Squibs, Pamphlets 
and Volumes. People have a notion that there is something now 
in agitation between him & the King of Prussia. The Latter has 
had an Officer residing at Voltaires above eight months & the 
most probable conjecture is that this Officer has brought Me- 
moirs of the late Wars to be licked up & waits to carry them back 
again. But if this or any other serious matter is on foot between 
them the secret is well kept. So much for Voltaire. I have men- 
tioned only his humour but you need not be told that he is 
generally what the French call Aimable dans la société without 
formality communicative & Polite’s. 

Adam Ferguson to Alexander Carlyle, London 1775, ‘My 
second [letter] was from Ferney, the seat of that renowned and 
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pious apostle, Voltaire, who saluted me with a compliment on a 
gentleman of my family who had civilised the Russians*. I owned 
this relation, and at this and every successive visit encouraged 
every attempt at conversation—even jokes against Moses, Adam 
and Eve, and the rest of the Prophets—till I began to be con- 
sidered as a person who, tho’ true to my own faith, had no ill- 
humour to the freedom of fancy in others. As my own compli- 
ment had come all the way from Russia, I wished to know how 
some of my friends would fare, but I found the old man ina state 
of perfect indifference to all authors except two sorts—one, those 
who write Panegyrics, another, who write Invectives on him- 
self. There is a third kind, whose names he has been used to 
repeat, fifty or sixty years, without knowing anything of them— 
such as Locke, Boyle, Newton, etc. I forgot his competitors for 
fame, of whom he is always either silent, or speaks slightingly. 
The fact is, that he reads little or none, his mind exists by remi- 
niscence, and by doing over and over what it has been used to do. 
Dictates tales, dissertations, and tragedies; even the latter with 
all his elegance tho’ not with his former force. His conversation 
is among the pleasantest I ever met with; he lets you forget the 
superiority which the public opinion gives him, which is indeed 
greater than what we conceive in this Island”. 

The ms of the letter from Ferguson to Alexander Carlyle (dated 
London 1775 by John Small), preserved in the Library of the 
University of Edinburgh, bears the date Blackheath, 20 April 
1775. The words ‘this and every successive visit’ in it suggest that 
Ferguson’s visits to Voltaire were numerous from June to 
November. R. A. Leigh has quoted? one of Voltaire’s frolicking 
cards to Lord Chesterfield which is undated: ‘quatre vingt et un 
ans, salue Mylord de dixneuf ans. S’il n’est pas mort quand 
Monsieur de Fergusson viendra, il aura l’honneur de le recevoir 
un petit moment”. 

For Lord Chesterfield’s visit to Voltaire in 1773 see 127. 


1 Royal society of Edinburgh archi- 2 see 127. 
ves, Hume Papers, vol.v, f.26. 3 Jean Huber. 
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4it is now in the Institut et Musée 7 John Small, ‘Biographical sketch 


Voltaire, Les Délices. of Adam Ferguson’, Trans. R. soc. 
5 National library of Scotland, ms. Edinburgh (1864), xxiii.619 ; T.l.s.19, 
3942, f.171-172. June 1942, p.300. 
6 Ferguson’s Institutes of moral phi- 8 MLR 54 (1958), 438. 
losophy had been translated into Rus- 9 National library of Scotland. 


sian. 


130. Anonymous, October 1774 


Johannes von Miiller to his family, Geneva 16 October 1774, 
‘Voltaire gave out that he was on the point of death, which was 
not true. Recently he made use of the same excuse to some Eng- 
lishmen. One of these exclaimed “Let me just see him, ill though 
he be.” The answer was “Tell him I am dying”. The Englishman 
still insisted. Second answer: “Tell him I am dead”. The English- 
man desired to see him dead, upon which Voltaire, furious at such 
importunity ordered his servant to reply “Tell him that the Devil 
has carried me off”. 


1 Johannes von Müller, Sämmtliche 
Werke (Tübingen 1810), iv.173. 


232. Mrs J. Henrietta Pye, November 1774 


Mrs Pye to David Garrick, Dijon 16 May 1774, ‘I have a project 
of going some time hence to pay homage at the shrine of Voltaire, 
as his abode is but 30 leagues from hence. If I am favoured with 
a letter from you before that time, what a passport would a 
panegyric on him from you be! I am told that he receives the 
English very graciously; and he is now come to that time of life 
when genius, like beauty, is rather obliged to those who pay it 
court—that is, when the full tyranny of both begin to decline, 


and they become thankful for what they once scarce deigned to 
accept’). 
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Mrs Pye to Garrick, 21 November 1774, ‘Iimagine Mr Pye told 
you I had been to pay a visit to Voltaire where I met with a most 
gracious reception”. 


1 The Private correspondence of David 2ms. letter in the Folger library, 
Garrick (London 1831-1832), 1, 629. Garrick correspondence, IV, f.34. 


132. Anonymous, 1774 


‘A year or two ago, two young noblemen from Scotland were at 
the same place [Ferney], one of whom having a ready hand at a 
sketch applied to his pencil while Monsieur Voltaire was present 
and was taking him down. His companion demanded why he gave 
himself that trouble. “I chuse”, said he, “to have his person in my 
memory, that if I should chance hereafter to meet a man like him 
upon the road, I may get out of his way time enough”. 


1 William Johes, Observations in a the month of August 1776 (London 
Journey to Paris by way of Flanders in 1777), I, 192. 


233. Francis Kinloch (1755-1826), June 1775 


Johannes von Müller to his family, Chambeisy, 6 June 1775, ‘We 
went to Ferney. ... As he introduced Mr. Kinloch to the ladies 
he said “You see a man who comes from the land of savages but 
does not show it”. 

The reference to savages was an allusion to Francis Kinloch’s 
origin from Charleston, South Carolina, and to the lines of Don 


Gusman in Alzire ou les Americains: 


L’Americain farouche est un monstre sauvage 
Qui mord en frémissant les fers de l’esclavage. 


1 Johannes von Müller, Sämmtliche 
Werke (Tübingen 1810), iv.203. 
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234. Thomas Blaikie (1750-1838), 24 June 1775 


St. Genis, 24 June [1775], “This day had a visite from the famouse 
Voltaire who came to see my collection of plants; he speaks english; 
he is esteemed one of the greatest men in Europe and of the most 
universall knowledge; he leves upon the borders of the Lake of 
Geneva where he has a very fine chateau; he has been exilled frome 
France his native country for writing against there government; 
however he was very well pleased with my collection and sur- 
prized to find that in the numbering of my plants I had adopted 
Haller. Voltaire is rather tall but very thin, they tell me he is about 
80 year old and has been continually writing and publishing”. 


1 Thomas Blaikie, Diary of a Scotch of the eighteenth century (London 1931), 
gardener at the French court at the end p.46. 


235. Anonymous, July 1775 


Voltaire to d’Alembert, 17 July 1775, ‘Nous ferons bien mal les 
honneurs de Ferney a M. Melon et à son Anglais, mais ce sera de 


bon coeur’ (Best.18445). 


236. Mr Carter, August 1775 


Voltaire to Carter, Ferney, 8 August 1775, ‘Monsieur de Voltaire 
qui est très malade était allé prendre l’air un moment hier Lundy, 
lorsque Monsieur Carter lui fit honneur de passer chez lui. Il est 
très fâché de ce contretems et il aurait l'honneur de venir le remer- 
cier si sa santé pouvait le lui permettre’ (Best.18472). 

Carter was at Geneva. Perhaps George Carter (1737-1794), 
painter who is known to have travelled on the Continent. 


237. George Pigot, lord Pigot (1719-1777), 1775 


Voltaire to Bailly, 15 December 1775, ‘Je m’en suis informé au 
gouverneur de la compagnie anglaise des Indes, qui vint chez moi 
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il y a quelque temps, et qui est un des hommes les plus instruits 
de l’Europe’ (Best.18667). 

Voltaire to m. Le Gentil, 14 June 1776, ‘Le gouverneur de la 
compagnie des Indes d'Angleterre, que je vis à Ferney l’année 
passée’ (Best.19030). 


238. Martin Sherlock (06.1797), April 1776 


‘Ferney, April 26, 1776. The Marquis d’Argens, of Angouléme, 
gave me a letter to M. de Voltaire, with whom he is intimately 
acquainted. Every one recommended by M. d’Argens is sure to 
be well received at Ferney: M. de Voltaire treated me with great 
civility; my first visit lasted two hours; and he invited me to din- 
ner the next day. Each day, when I left him, I went to an inn, 
where I wrote down the most remarkable things that he had said 
to me; here they are. 

He met me in the hall; his nephew, M. d’Hornois, counsellor in 
the parliament of Paris, held him by the arm; he said to me, with 
a very weak voice, “You see a very old man, who makes a great 
effort to have the honour of seeing you; will you take a walk in 
my garden? It will please you, for it is in the English taste; it was 
I who introduced that taste into France, and it is become uni- 
versal; but the French parody your gardens, they put thirty acres 
in three”. 

From his gardens yousee the Alps, the Lake, the city of Geneva, 
and its environs, which are very pleasant. He said, “Jt is a beauti- 
ful prospect:’’ he pronounced these words tolerably well. 

S. How long is it since you were in England? 

V. Fifty years at least. 

His nephew. It was at the time when you printed the first edition 
of your Henriade. 

We then talked of literature; and from that moment he forgot 
his age and infirmities, and spoke with the warmth of a man of 
thirty. He said some shocking things against Moses and against 
Shakspeare. 
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V. Shakspeare is detestably translated by M. de la Place. He has 
substituted de la Place to Shakspeare. I have translated the first 
three acts of Julius Caesar with exactness: a translator should lose 
his own genius, and assume that of his author. If the author be a 
buffoon, the translator should be so too: Shakspeare always had 
a buffoon; it was the taste of the age, which he took from the Span- 
iards: the Spaniards had always a buffoon; sometimes it was a 
god, sometimes a devil; sometimes he prayed, at other times he 
fought. 

We talked of Spain. 

V. It is a country of which we know no more than the most 
savage parts of Africa, and it is not worth the trouble of being 
known. If a man would travel there, he must carry his bed, &c. 
When he comes into a town, he must go into one street to buy a 
bottle of wine, a piece of a mule in another, he finds a table in a 
third, and he sups. A French nobleman was passing through 
Pampeluna: he sent out for a spit; there was only one in the town, 
and that was borrowed for a wedding. 

His Nephew. That is a village which M. de Voltaire has built! 

V. Yes; we are free here; cut off a little corner, and we are out of 
France. I asked some privileges for my children here, and the king 
has granted me all that I asked, and has declared the country of 
Gex free from all the taxes of the farmers-general; so that salt, 
which formerly sold for ten sols a pound, now sells for four. 
I have nothing more to ask—except to live. 

We went into the library. 

V. There are several of your countrymen (he had Shakspeare, 
Milton, Congreve, Rochester, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Robert- 
son, Hume, &c.). Robertson is your Livy; his Charles v is written 
with truth. Hume wrote his history to be applauded, Rapin to 
instruct; and both obtained their ends. 

S. You knew Lord Chesterfield? 

V. Yes, I knew him; he had a great deal of wit. 

S. You know Lord Hervey? 

V. I have the honour to correspond with him. 
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S. He has talents. 

V. As much wit as Lord Chesterfield, and more solidity. 

S. Lord Bolingbroke and you agreed that we have not one good 
tragedy. 

V. True; Cato is incomparably well written: Addison had much 
taste, but the abyss between taste and genius is immense. Shak- 
speare had an amazing genius, but no taste; he has spoiled the 
taste of the nation; he has been their taste for two hundred years; 
and what is the taste of a nation for two hundred years, will be so 
for two thousand: this taste becomes a religion; and there is in 
your country a great many fanatics in regard to Shakspeare. 

S. Were you personally acquainted with Lord Bolingbroke? 

V. Yes; his face was imposing, and so was his voice; in his works 
there are many leaves, and little fruit; distorted expressions, and 
periods intolerably long. 

“There”, said he, “you see the Alcoran, which is well read at 
least”: it was marked through with bits of paper: “there are His- 
toric Doubts by Horace Walpole” (which had also several marks) 
“here is the portrait of Richard 111; you see, he was a handsome 
youth”. 

S. You have built a church? 

V. True; and it is the only one in the universe in honour of God; 
you have churches built to St Paul, to st. Genevieve, but not one 
to God. 

This is what he said to me the first day. You did not expect any 
connection in this dialogue, because I only put down the most 
striking things that he said. I have perhaps mangled some of his 
phrases; but, as well as I can recollect, I have given his own words. 

‘The next day, as we sat down to dinner, he said, “We are 
here for liberty and property. This gentleman isa Jesuit, he wears 
his hat: I am a poor invalid, I wear my night-cap”. I do notim- 
mediately recollect why he quoted these verses: 


Here lies the mutton-eating king, 
Whose promise none relies on, 
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Who never said a foolish thing, 


Nor ever did a wise one. 
But speaking of Racine, he quoted these two: 


The weighty bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn to French wire would through whole pages shine. 


S. The English prefer Corneille to Racine. 

V. That is because the English are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the French tongue to feel the beauties of Racine’s style, or 
the harmony of versification: Corneille ought to please them 
more, because he is more striking; but Racine pleases the French, 
because he has more softness and tenderness. 

S. How did you find the English fare? 

V. Very fresh and very white. 

It should be remembered that when he made this pun upon 
women, he was in his eighty-third year. 

S. Their language? 

V. Energic, precise, and barbarous; they are the only nation that 
pronounces their A, E. 

He related an anecdote of Swift: “Lady Carteret, wife of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Swift’s time, said to him, The air of 
this country is good”. Swift fell down on his knees, ‘For God’s 
sake, madam, don’t say so in England; they will certainly tax it’. 

He afterwards said, that “though he could not perfectly pro- 
nounce English, his ear was sensible of the harmony of their lan- 
guage and of their versification; that Pope and Dryden had the 
most harmony in poetry, Addison in prose”. 

V. How have you found the French? 

S. Amiable and witty: I only find one fault with them; they 
imitate the English too much. 

V. How! do you think us worthy to be originals ourselves? 

S. Yes, Sir. 

V. So do I too; but it is of your government that we are jealous. 

S. I have found the French more free than I expected. 
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V. Yes, as to walking, or eating whatever he pleases, or lolling 
in his elbow-chair, a Frenchman is free enough; but as to taxes 
—Ah! Sir, you are happy, you may do any thing; we are born in 
slavery, and we die in slavery; we cannot even die as we will, we 
must have a priest. 

Speaking of our government, he said, “the English sell them- 
selves, which is a proof that they are worth something: we French 
do not sell ourselves; probably because we are worth nothing.” 

S. What is your opinion of the Eloise? 

V. It will not be read twenty years hence. 

S. Mademoiselle de Enclos has written good letters. 

V. She never wrote one; they were by the wretched Crebillon. 

“The Italians”, he said, “were a nation of brokers; that Italy 
was an old wardrobe, in which there were many old cloaths of 
exquisite taste. We are still”, said he, “to know whether the sub- 
jects of the Pope or of the Grand Turk are the most abject”. 

He talked of England and of Shakspeare; and explained to 
Madame Denis part of a scene in Henry v, where the King makes 
love to Queen Catherine in bad French, and of another in which 
the Queen takes a lesson in English from her waiting-woman, 
and where there are several very gross double-entendres, parti- 
cularly on the word ‘foot’; and then addressing himself to me, 
“But see”, said he, “what it is to be an author; he will do anything 
to get money”. 

V. When I see an Englishman subtle and fond of law-suits, I say, 
“There is a Norman, who came in with William the Conqueror!’ 
When I see a man good-natured and polite, that is one who came 
with the Plantagenets’; a brutal character, ‘that is a Dane’; for 
your nation, as well as your language, is a medley of many others. 

After dinner, passing through a little parlour, where there was 
a head of Locke, another of the Countess of Coventry, and several 
more, he took me by the arm, and stopped me—“Do you know 
this bust; it is the greatest genius that ever existed: if all the 
geniuses of the universe were assembled, he should lead the 
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It was of Newton, and of his own work, that he always spoke 
with the greatest warmth. 

If you have not time to read a short detail of trifling circum- 
stances relating to Voltaire, pass this letter. 

His house is convenient, and well furnished; among other pic- 
tures is the portrait of the Empress of Russia, and that of the King 
of Prussia, which was sent him by that monarch, as was also his 
own bust in Berlin porcelain, with the inscription IMMORTALIS. 

His arms are on his door, and on all his plates, which are of 
silver: at the desert, the spoons, forks, and blades of knives, were 
of silver gilt: there were two courses, and five servants, three of 
whom were in livery: no strange servant is allowed to enter. 

He spends his time in reading, writing, playing at chess with 
Father Adam, and in looking at the workmen building in his 
village. 

The soul of this extraordinary man has been the theatre of 
every ambition: he wished to be a universal writer; he wished to 
be rich; he wished to be noble; and he has succeeded in all. 

His last ambition was to found a town; and if we examine, we 
shall find that all his ideas tend to this point. After the disgrace of 
M. de Choiseul, when the French ministry had laid aside the plan 
of building a town at Versoix, in order to establish a manufactury 
there, and to undermine the trade of the people of Geneva, Vol- 
taire determined to do at Ferney what the French government 
had intended to do at Versoix. 

He embraced the moment of the dissentions in the republic of 
Geneva, and by fair promises he engaged the exiles to take refuge 
with him, and many of the malcontents followed them thither. 

He caused the first houses to be built, and gave them for a per- 
petual quit-rent; he then lent money, by way of annuities, to 
those who would build themselves; to some on his own life, to 
others on the joint lives of himself and Madam Denis. 

His sole object seemed to me to have been the improvement of 
this village: that was his motive for asking an exemption from 
taxes; that was the reason why he endeavoured every day to 
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inveigle workmen from Geneva to establish there a manufactory 
of clock-making. I do not say that he did not think of money; 
but I am convinced that it was only a secondary object. 

On the two days I saw him, he wore white cloth shoes, white 
woollen stockings, red breeches, with a night-gown and waist- 
coat of blue linen flowered and lined with yellow: he had on a 
grizzle wig with three ties, and over ita silk night-cap embroidered 
with gold and silver. 

Twelve years ago he had his tomb built on the side of his church 
fronting his house. In the church, which is small, there is nothing 
extraordinary, except over the altar, where there is a single figure 
in gilt wood, without a cross: it is said to be himself; for it is pre- 
tended that he always had an idea of founding a religion’. 


1 Martin Sherlock, Letters from an 
English traveller (London 1780), 
PP-150-169. 


239. Alexander Leslie, lord Balgonie, afterwards 7th earl of 
Leven and Gth earl of Melville (1749-1820), April 1776 


Lord Balgonie to lord Leven, Geneva 15 April 1776, ‘And now 
pray don’t suppose me stupid enough to have passed a day at 
Geneva without going to Ferney to see—, you know who. Dare 
not mention names in case this letter should fall into certain 
hands, but upon the whole, in this as well as in most of my under- 
takings, have been remarkably fortunate, and to tell you the 
truth from what I have allways heard, and what I have here con- 
firmed in regard to his shyness of seeing people, had hardly hopes 
of seeing any more than his house and garden. But to my great 
satisfaction, without giving myself or any body any trouble, met 
this prodigy walking in the garden alone, where, as you may be 
sure, not failing to pass quite near him [I] took a good phizz of 
him, when I found him the oldest, 82, most infirm and emaciated 
figure that I ever beheld, dressed in the same wig and kind of 
bonnet cap that we allways see him represented in, in busts, 
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medals, prints, &c. Again, while I was in his library, in which he 
has a superb edition of his works, he came in from the garden, 
and passing thro’ the room, he asked my pardon for leaving me 
alone, but that he found himself very far from well. In fact he had 
been very ill in the morning, and among other com[plaints] this 
miserable skeleton so bit with buggs as to be obliged to have his 
whole bed undone, in which state I saw it. What is remarkable is 
that the house is full of busts and pictures of him. In one room I 
observed one statue, one picture in crayons, another in sewing, 
besides a bust, upon the pedestal of which was written immortalis, 
but modestly enough a card announced its being given him by 
the King of Prussia, anno 1775, of whom I also saw here an 
original picture sent to Voltaire’. 


1sir William Fraser The Melvilles 
earls of Melville and the Leslies earls 
of Leven (Edinburgh 1890), i.358. 


240. Anonymous, May 1776 


Voltaire to the marquis d’Argence de Dirac, 3 May 1776, ‘Les 
Anglais que vous m/’avez adressés étaient enchantés de votre 
habitation, de la vie que vous menez, et surtout de votre per- 
sonne’ (Best.18960). 

The chateau de Dirac, residence of the marquis d’Argence, 
was near Angouléme; and as Martin Sherlock (138) was the 
bearer of a letter from him at Angouléme, Sherlock was one of 
the Englishmen referred to by Voltaire here. Lord Balgonie 
(see 139) had travelled extensively in France during three 
years prior to his visit to Voltaire, and he may possibly have been 
another. 
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241. George Augustus Herbert, lord Herbert, afterwards 
22th earl of Pembroke (1759-1827), and 
the rev. William Coxe, F.R.S. (1747-1828), August 1776 


Voltaire, “Voila Milord Pembroke qui m’envoye son fils qui a 
17 ans, et moi j’ai 82. Nous ne sommes pas d’accord, et je souffre 
comme un malheureux; je ne peux pas le voir’. 


1 The Pembroke papers, edited by 
lord Herbert (Lonp.89. don 1942), 


242. George Hardinge (1743-1816), 22 September 1776 


‘George Hardinge (Lord Camden’s nephew) after the summer 
circuit, made a tour through France and Switzerland (during 
which, by the bye, he had the indecorum to introduce to the 
families and ladies to whom he had letters a woman of the town, 
who accompanied him, as his wife). When at Geneva, being am- 
bitious to see Voltaire, and knowing how difficult he had become 
in this respect, he sat down and composed in the most Ciceronian 
style in his power a Latin epistle full of admiration for the trans- 
cendency of the great man’s matchless genius and requesting to 
be admitted to venerate him in person. Hardinge was a remark- 
ably good scholar, having on that account been a favourite of 
Barnard while at Eton. But Voltaire, instantly on reading his let- 
ter, on a ragged dirty piece of paper, which, from the smell, 
appeared to have wrapped some chocolate, wrote the following 
answer, “80 annis, 80 morbis, oppressus, non sum tam visendus, 
quam obliviscendus”, and this note was all the intercourse which 
that eccentric character, with parts which none could trust, could 
have with Voltaire”. 

‘An English gentleman travelling in Switzerland inthe year 1775, 
having a great desire to see Mons. de Voltaire, wrote a card invit- 
ing himself, when he immediately received the following answer: 


82 annis, 82 morbis, 
Moribundus in lecto; 
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Oppressus, veniem peto 
Si non sum visendus 
Sed obliviscendus. Anno 1775”. 


Although The Gazetteer twice mentions the date 1775, Hard- 
inge’s extraordinary Latin epistle, which is extant (Best.19172), 
clearly bears the date 22 September 1776. As further proof of the 
correctness of this date, there are at least three repetitions of 
exactly the same joke about 82 years of age and 82 illnesses in 
letters written by Voltaire during the weeks immediately follow- 
ing Hardinge’s visit (Best.19235, 19249 and 19250). 

1 The Diaries of Sylvester Douglas 2 The Gazetteer and New Daily Ad- 


(lord Glenbervie) (London 1928),  vertiser (Tuesday 10 March 1778). 
11.167. 


243. Selina Shore Cleveland 
and Matilda Shore Cleveland, 1776 


Louis-François Guiguer de Prangins, ‘Elles’ ont vu M. de Voltaire 
dans la cour de M. de Florian. En quatre phrases, il a trouvé le 
moyen de dire à chacun quelque chose d’intéressant pour lui; à 
moi sur la Ligniére, à M. de St. Saphorin sur son grand-père, et 
aux trois Anglaises trois phrases d’anglais sur lesquelles il les a 
laissées en s’en retournant à pied chez lui très lestement”?. 


1 Matilda Shore Cleveland, after- 2 G. Rapp, ‘Louis-François Gui- 
wards mme Louis-François Guiguer guer’, Revue d’histoire suisse (Zurich 
de Prangins, Selina Shore Cleveland, 1945), pp.25, 31. 
afterwards mrs John Udney, and 
their aunt, mrs Guiguer. 


144. Samuel Foart Simmons (1750-1813), 1776 


‘At Berne in Switzerland he became known to the celebrated 
Haller who afterwards ranked him among his friends and corres- 
pondents. In his way from Berne to Geneva, he paid his respects 
to Voltaire who was then eagerly employed in building a town at 
Ferney”. 
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Simmons’s letters to Haller were dated 27 December 1776, 
3 June 1777, 26 November 17772. 


1 Gentleman’s magazine (London 2 Information kindly supplied by 
1813), 1.587. dr H. Haeberli. 


245. Mr & mrs Stracey, 1776 


George Keate to Voltaire, London 26 May 1776, ‘J'ai l’honneur, 
mon cher monsieur, de vous adresser deux mots par les mains de 
mons" et madame Stracey qui sont de mes amis, et d’ailleurs sont 
des gens instruits et trés aimables. Ils vont faire un Tour dans la 
Suisse pour voir ce qu’il y a de plus curieux, et aprés ils descen- 
dront par le Rhin dans le Pais bas. Ils m’ont sollicité s’il était 
possible de leur procurer l’honneur de vous voir. Je crains fort 
que votre santé ne soit devenue meilleure, puisque vous avez gardé 
un assez long silence vis à vis de moi. J’ignore aussi si elle vous 
permettra de leur accorder la grace de jouir pour une demi heure 
de votre Compagnie, mais vous ne devez pas étre surpris que tous 
les gens de Lettres s’empressent tant de voir un Homme si célèbre 
qui a joui pendant presqe un Siècle entier dans le monde littéraire 
d’une Réputation si distinguée” (Best.18996). 


246. Anonymous, October-November 1776 


‘J'ai été témoin de la réception d’une milady, à laquelle, après 
beaucoup de difficultés, le vieux malade se montra enfin, en lui 
disant qu’il sortait de son tombeau pour elle; c’est tout ce qu’elle 
en eut; il ne tarda pas à se retirer”. 

As Bachaumont was quoting from a nouvelle à la main from Fer- 
ney dated 4 November 1776, this visit might have taken place at 
the end of October. It would be interesting if ‘milady’ could be 
identified with Lady Hamilton née Catherine Barlow (06.1782), 
sir William Hamilton’s first wife. During a stay at Geneva from 
7 June to 17 July 1776, Louis-Frangois Guiguer de Prangins met 
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her at the house of Horace-Bénédict de Saussure?, a bracket of 
dates too early to fit in with Bachaumont’s quotation. She may, 
however, have stayed longer in Geneva; on the other hand it 
would be strange if she were not accompanied by her husband 
who knew Voltaire (see 121), and better received by him. 


1 Bachaumont, Mémoires, 1777, tix, çois Guiguer de Prangins, quoted by 
p.284. the courtesy of the heirs of mlle N. 


2 manuscript journal of Louis-Fran-  Guiguer de Prangins. 


247. Anonymous, August 1777 


Paul Moultou to Jakob Heinrich Meister, Geneva, 1 September 
1777, ‘Nous avons été ces jours-ci chez le philosophe de Ferney. 
Mr Denis, sa niéce, nous a trés-bien accueillis, mais elle n’a pu 
nous promettre de nous procurer une conversation avec son 
oncle. Elle a cependant bien voulu lui faire dire que des milords 
anglais souhaiteraient le saluer. Il s’est excusé sur sa santé, à l’or- 
dinaire, et nous avons été obligés de nous conformer à l’étiquette 
qu’il a établie depuis quelque temps pour satisfaire notre curio- 
sité, car son amour-propre est très-flatté de l’empressement du 
public. Mais cependant il ne veut pas perdre son temps en visites 
oiseuses, ou en pourparlers qui l’ennuieraient. À une heure 
indiquée il sort de son cabinet d’étude, et passe par son salon pour 
se rendre à la promenade. C’est là qu’on se tient sur son passage, 
comme sur celui d’un souverain, pour le contempler un instant. 
Plusieurs carrossées entrèrent après nous, et il se forma une haie 
à travers de laquelle il s’avança en effet. Nous admirâmes son air 
droit et bien portant. Il avait un habit, veste et culotte de velours 
ciselé, et des bas blancs. Comme il savait d’avance que des milords 
avaient voulu le voir, il prit toute la compagnie pour anglaise, et 
il s’écria dans cette langue: Vous voyez un pauvre homme! Puis, 
parlant al oreille d’un petit enfant il lui dit: Vous serez quelque jour 
un Marlboroug; pour moi, je ne suis qu’un chien de Français’ 


(Best.19626). 
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248. Hugh Fortescue, afterwards 
zst earl Fortescue (1753-1841), 1777 


Frances lady Shelley, Diary July 1816, Ferney, ‘Lord Fortescue, 
who was one of our party, had visited Voltaire here, forty years 
ago’, 

Among the Fortescue Archives preserved at Castle Hill, 
Devonshire, there was a Ms ‘Journal d’un voyage en Suisse, 
1777 which has been mislaid and cannot be found. Its title indi- 
cates nevertheless that Hugh Fortescue’s visit must have taken 
place in 1777, not 1776. 


1 The Diary of Frances lady Shelley, 
edited by Richard Edgcumbe (Lon- 
don 1912), 1.234. 


249. Samuel Jackson Pratt 
(‘Courtney Melmoth’ 1749-1814), 1777 


Pratt’s Miscellanies* include the English translation of the begin- 
ning of Canto 1x of La Henriade with the following note by the 
editor: “The author when in France was introduced to M. de Vol- 
taire who requested he would turn into English verse a few lines 
of his Henriade. These verses underwritten were attempted in 
consequence’. 

Little is known about Pratt’s continental tour. It may be 
assumed to have talen place in 1777 from information contained 
in his Travels for the heart. 


1 (1785), ii.106. 


150. William Beckford (1759-1844), 
colonel Edward Hamilton, & the rev. John Lettice (1737-1832), 
2777; 1778 


‘The next excursion from Geneva made by Mr. Beckford could 
not be passed over, as it gave him an opportunity of observing 
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one of the most celebrated men of the age, the philosopher of 
Ferney. Colonel Hamilton having a relative intimate with Vol- 
taire, and residing near Ferney, he promised to introduce the 
young Englishman and his tutor. 

In passing through the village to the Chateau, the chapel erected 
and dedicated “Deo Optimo Maximo”, over the entrance, led the 
travellers to ask who preached there. They were told that some- 
times Voltaire himself officiated to the people, over whom he was 
lord of life and death, of which a gallows standing on the estate 
was proof, it being a Seignorie which conferred that power. The 
constant official at the chapel was a Jesuit named Pére Adam, of 
whom Voltaire humorously observed—“Quoique il fût le Père 
Adam, il n’étoit pas le premier des hommes”. 

At the Chateau the visitor was received by Madam Denis, Vol- 
taire’s niece, and she announced their arrival to Voltaire. He was 
then a very dark-complexioned, shrivelled, thin old man, stoop- 
ing much from age, being eighty-four, though not naturally a 
very tall man. The chief, and indeed most striking impression 
made by any of his features was by his eyes, which were remark- 
ably large and penetrating. 

Upon his entrance he bowed, for his address was that of a 
finished gentleman of the time, taking each of the party in turn, 
and he then said:— 

“You see, gentlemen ‘un pauvre Octagenaire’, about to quit 
this world”; then making a few observations about himself, he 
turned to young Beckford, and spoke some words highly com- 
plimentary of his father. He next asked some general questions 
about England; what his visitors thought of Switzerland; and for 
ten minutes addressed the party, all standing, upon topics of the 
day. He concluded his audience with addressing the Englishmen, 
with some little humour, in the parliamentary mode, “My lords 
and gentlemen, many thanks for your visit. Pray take some 
refreshment, and then, if it will amuse you, look into my garden 
and my situation, and give me leave to retire”; which he did 
immediately not apparently ill-pleased at the visit. 
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A cold collation was served up under the auspices of Madam 
Denis, and a walk in the poet’s garden followed. It was laid out 
in the formal French style. The house was not large, and plainly 
furnished, but its situation was admirable. . . .1 

To Beckford he paid special attention, speaking to him in a 
complimentary manner of his father, and, on taking leave of him, 
placing his hand on his head, saying, “There, young Englishman, 
I give you the blessing of a very old man!’ 

Madame Cramer ‘had made a mighty frizz and a mighty dinner 
at which Voltaire was to have assisted, but being seized with a 
tissick, the old sinner did not choose to be unkennelled but sent 
Madam Denys, his niece and Mons. le Marquis de Villette to 
make his excuses. L’aimable niéce is a little squat soul about four 
foot by six ina magnificent Brocade of divers colours with yellow 
ribbons and strikingly like a smart, frenchified commode both in 
shape and hues. . . .” 

William Beckford to?, Thonex, 3 October 1777. ‘Were I not 
to hear from you sometimes, to see a genius or two sometimes, to 
go to Voltaire sometimes, and to the Mountains very often, I 
should die”. 

William Beckford to mrs Elizabeth Hervey, Geneva, 19 Jan- 
uary 1778, ‘Voltaire has asked me to spend two or three Days at 
Ferney; he adores worships and glorifies Ariosto as well as my- 
self so we shall agree very [well] I believe, and as soon as the 
snow takes itself away I shall set off’*. 

William Beckford to lord Thurlow, ‘I luckily caught the mo- 
ment of seeing Voltaire before his setting on our Horizon. All we 
shall ever see more of him at Geneva is the light of his Genius 
reflected in his Works”. 

‘Voltaire was a mere skeleton—a living anatomy’, Beckford 
said, ‘His countenance I shall never forget”. 

Colonel Hamilton was Beckford’s uncle. 

W. Beckford to an unknown admirer: ‘Oh! my great-uncle 
did more than me’ [the Count Antoine Hamilton]. “Did you ever 
read Memoirs of the Duke of Grammont? Voltaire told me he was 
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entirely indebted to my great uncle for whatever beauty of style 
he might possess”. 


1 Cyrus Redding, Memoirs of Wil- 4 Melville, p.49. 
liam Beckford (London 1859), i.141. 5 Oliver, p.25. 
2 J. W. Oliver, The Life of William 6 Melville, p.26. 
Beckford (Oxford 1937), p.25. 7 quoted by A. Parreaux, W. Beck- 
3 Lewis Melville, The Life and letters ford, auteur de Vathek (Paris 1960), 
of William Beckford (London 1910),  p.338n. 
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Abstainers 


Some British visitors to Geneva are known to have avoided call- 
ing on Voltaire, either for lack of interest like colonel Joseph 
Shippen and John Allen of Pennsylvania (referred to in 64), or 
because of deliberate abstention. Among the latter are to be 
counted lord an lady Stanhope and lord Mahon (referred to in 
113) and Norton Nicholls (111). 

A similar aversion to Voltaire was shown by lord Hampden who 
forbade his son to visit him’. 


1 P, W. Clayden, Early life of Samuel 
Rogers (London 1887), p.307. 


Doubtful attribution 


Of Thomas Percival (1740-1804), author of Medical ethics, it is 
stated by R. Hingston Fox? that ‘In his earlier life he had known 
Voltaire and a circle of brilliant French writers at Paris’. It is 
known? that he graduated M. D. at Leyden on 6 July 1765, and, 
from his correspondence with E. M. da Costa, that he returned 
to Lancashire after three months on the continent during which 
he visited “Holland, Flanders, part of Germany, together with 
several provinces of France’. No confirmation has been found of 
his having visited Voltaire, who in 1765 had long since left Paris. 


1 Dr John Fothergill and his friends 3 Brit. Mus., Add.mss.285 40, ff.193- 
(London 1919), 134. 196. 
2 D. N. B., xliv.384. 
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